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And though we cannot expect to find many in this 


N the Owners of it, as well as its Advantage 
o the Publick, might, if it had not cauſed more 
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hap. IL. Of the Benefit of Raiſing, Planting, 
and Propagating all ſorts of Timber, and other 
Trees, uſeful either in Building or other me- 


HEN we conſider that Trade, Riches, 
A and Strength are inſeparable, and that 
Here WI Ef their great Dependance is upon our 


22 Concern to the Nation ſhould have oc- 
a greater Care in propagating and preſerving 
df Timber, that is of principal Uſe to ſupport it. 


Age publick-ſpirited enough to have ſuch a regard 
o the general Good, as to prefer it before their pri- 
are Intereſt; yet the eyes Profit that Timber 
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Care in propagating of it, have at leaſt prevented 


. thoſe that have had Opportunities of experiencing 
its Advantage from making that Deſtruction and ge- 


neral Spoil, that hath every where of late been made 


of Woods, had they kept particular Accounts of 
the Profit, or been able to make a true Judgment of 


their own Advantage, which, I think, in moſt Places 


commonly known amongſt us, that ſo there may be 
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to exceed that of the Plough, or moſt other ſorts of 
Huſbandry z, for I have my {elf tranſplanted an Elm, 
that in twenty Years time had above twenty Foot 
of Timber in it, and muſt have had a great deal more 
had it not been tranſplanted z where the Soil and 
other Circumſtances were proper for it: For 
without a due Conſideration of Particulars, no great 
Advantage can be expected from this, or any other 
ſort of Huſbandry; and though Art may improve 
Nature, yet the forcing of it commonly requires 
f and Labour than will turn to the Advan- 
tage of the Undertaker. And therefore, as 'tis from 
an Application of ſuch Things as are agreeable to 
each other, that Profit muſt proceed, I thall endes: 
vour according to ſuch Method, to give the beſt In- 
formation I can, of ſuch Things as may be moſt for 
the Advantage and Incouragement of the Planter and 
Farmer. DE og ov 
And therefore, as Trees are of ſeveral Sorts, and 
for ſeveral Uſes, as ſome for Building, Utenſils, and 
Fuel; and others for Fruit, Ornament, and Pleaſure z 
and that ſome are raiſed of Seeds, as the Oak, Cheſ- 
nut, Aſh, Sc. and ſome ſpring from the Roots, as 
Elm, Alder, and others; and ſome are raiſed of Sets, 
as Willows, Orziers, and the like: And conſidering 
that {ome Trees, even thoſe that are the moſt uſe- 7 
ful, have been lately cultivated amongſt us, and that 
there are more that will deſerve the Care of our Pro- 
Puäagation, I ſhall not tie my ſelf up only to the com- 
mon Sort, but add ſomething for the Improvement 
of ſuch kind of Trees, as may be of uſe, though not 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
an Improvement of the Species, as well as of the wa 
of ordering of them, which work, though 'tis ſo well 
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ſign I firſt propoſed, was a compleat - Ga of Hul- 
bandry, and that there are ſeveral T 
Improvement of this part of it, that I could not o- 


Aw 


getting Intelligence about, that I think none have 
tre 
ceſſity of making a ſmall Treatiſe of this Subject, pur- 


£. A 


| hitherto been done; what I ſhall meddle with being 


dageous Part of Huſbandry. _ 


| mend the waiting for a ſpontaneous Product, except 


termine in this Place which is the beſt way of raiſing 


ing what muſt of Neceſſity be the firſt Work in moſt 


= ceſlary firſt to treat, _ 


7s xerformed by that learned and ingenious Gentleman 
Mr. Evelyn, that it may juſtly be thought needleſs 
for me to meddle with this Subject; yet as the de- 


ings for the 
therways have had an opportunity of mentioning and 

ring of yet, I was upon this account under a Ne- 
ſuant to ſomething of a different Method than hath 


but a ſmall part of what Mr. Evelyn hath done, and 
1 ſhall take Care in the following Deſign to avoid as 
much as I can, what may any Ways be prejudicial to 
one that deſerves the chief Honour of ſo uſeful a Sub- 
ject, he having been the only Promoter of this advan- 


For the Propagation of Trees, I ſhall not recom- 


Where the Ground is very full of Roots and young 
Mood, becauſe of the length of Time that ſuch Pro- 
= duction requires, and becauſe that neither Planting 
nor Sowing are any hindrance to it; nor ſhall I de- 


of Trees by Seed, or by the Tranſplantation of ſuch, 
as we find to have raiſed themſelves from the Seed, 
or that ſpring from the Mother-roots of other 
Trees, becauſe I ſhall have an occaſion to mention it 
hereafter, and to give an account of ſeveral particular 
Experiments relating to each ſeveral Way. I ſhall 
therefore begin with the raiſing of Trees by Seed, as be- 


places, becauſe other Trees are not to be had to make 
Plantations with; in order to which, it will be ne- 
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US The Art of Hushandry: Or, 
Chap. II. Of the Soil 


; Va being the Foundationof this Work, and 
there being ſuch a vaſt difference between the 
growth of ſome Woods and others, upon the account 
of the Ground they grow upon, it may be neceſſary 2} 
(tho? J ſhall have occaſion hereafter to treat of the 
particular S61l that each Plant requires) to premiſe 
ſome general Rules concerning it; for though Trees 
will many times thrive on coarſe Land; yet the beſt 
Sort of Lands for moſt Trees is the deepeſt and richeſt | 
Soil, which always produces the talleſt Trees, all 
Trees commonly growing ſhrubby, unfruitful or 
ſpreading of their tops, where the Soil is either oy 1 
ju 


or ſhallow: And tho' ſome Trees covet to run bz 
under the Surface, yet I think*tis generally occaſion d 
from a want of depth of Earth; and where there is 
not a ſufficient depth to cool the Roots and keep 
them moiſt, they are neither laſting nor proſperous, 
though ſome Trees, as Beech, Hazel, Holly, Sc. af- 
fect gravel and ſandy Land, and Aquaticks moiſt and 
boggy; yet for the moſt profitable and uſeful Tim- 
ber, tis neceſſary to have a deep Soil, and in ſuch 
places Trees do no hurt to the Land by ſucking of 
the Heart away from any thing that ſhall be ſown upon 
it. However, I am not for wn of Land worth © 
twenty or thirty Shillings an Acre for this uſe, far- 
ther than by planting of the Hedge-rows, becauſe 
many forts of Lands not worth 3 five or ten 
Shillings per Acre, are near as good; nay, there are 
ſome ſorts of Lands that are not very good for either 
Corn or Graſs, that will bear very good Trees, as 
ſome of the hazelly Brick-earths in Eſex, and ſome 
ſorts of heathy Lands. Some Earths have a good 
Soil above, and underneath Gravel, Sand, Stones, 
Slate, cold barren Clays, and cold Springs, c. and 
therefore a Planter or Raiſer of Trees ought to con- 
ſider the under Soil, as well as the ſuperficies of the 
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* rhe Way of Improving of Land. 

*Z Earth, and to obſerve that the worſe your Land is, 
the worſe it will be for tranſplanting; and therefore 
the raiſing of Trees by Seed on ben Lands is 
much to Bo preferred, becauſe it allies them to it, 
and makes both the Plant and the Soil the more na- 
7 tural to each other; but ſeeing all ſorts of Lands 
7 ſhew what they are inclined to by their natural Pro- 
duct, and what the profit will be by the growth of 
the Trees, and the Shoots they make, it will be beſt 
to ſuit your Seeds, and your Soil one to another, 
and kewiſe to calculate your Profit by the fame 
Rule. Tho' even in this Caſe, too great Additions 
and Helps may be afforded to Nature with a little 
coſt and labour, as I ſhall have occaſion to ſhew here- 
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| Chap. II. Of Sede 


FYHuſe ſuch Seeds as are mature, ponderous and 
a4 ſound, and that eaſily ſhake from the Boughs be- 
ing taken from the tops of the youngeſt and moſt thri- 
ving Trees, and gathered when they are ready to fall, 
1- _- Which doth for the molt part direct the beſt time for 
the ſowing of them, (which for moſt ſorts of Seeds is 
about November) except your Land is very cold or 
Mn | moiſt, there a vernal ſowing may be better; Acorns, 
- Maſt, and other Seeds, being what may be kept well 

r- for the Spring Scaſon, by being barrelled or potted 
ſe up with moiſt Sand or Earth, and laid S. S. S. during 
the Winter, at the end of which, you will find them 
ſprouted, which being committed to the Earth by a 
careful hand, will be as apt to take, as if ſown carlicr; 
and by this means better eſcape the Vermin, who are 
very greedy of ſpoiling the Winter ſown Sced, and 
they are not ſo eaſily damaged by the increaſing hear, 
as thoſe ſown in the beginning of Winter, eſpecially 
in looſe hot Grounds and therefore, if you have oc- 
caſion to preſerve much Seed, chuſe a fit piece of 
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Ground, and with Boards raiſe it three foot high, and * 
lay the firſt lay with fine Earth about a foot thick, f 
and another lay of Seeds, Acorns, Maſt, Keys, Nuts, 
Haws, Sc. promiſcuouſly or ſeparated with a little 
Mould ſprinkled amongſt them, and let the third or 
upper lay be of Earth or Sand, or you may bury the 
Seeds in dry Sand or pulveriz d Earth, either barrelled 

or laid in heaps in ſome deep Cellar to preſerve them 
from the rigour of the Winter. If your Seeds be ga- 1 
thered in moiſt weather, lay them a drying, and ſo 
keep them till you ſow them, which may be as ſoon 
after Chriſtmas as you pleaſe; but if they ſpire out be- 
fore you ſow them, be ſure to commit them to the 
Fink before the Sprouts grow d 7x. 
As for the medicating or ſteeping of Seeds, or the 
enforcing or enriching of the Earth by Compoſt, c. 
for Trees of this kind, *tis a charge that would much 
diſcourage the Work, and what is needleſs, becauſe 

if one ſort of Mould be not proper for one kind of 
Tree, it may be for another; but if your Seeds or 
 Kernels prove extraordinary dry, if you lay them 
twenty four hours in Milk or Water, only impreg- 
nated with a little Cow- dung, it may do well to for- 
ward their ſprouting, eſpecially if you have been 
hindred from the former Preparation. . 
lit Seeds The ſhape and weight of the Seeds inform you 
are bet. which are the beſt, and how they may be ſet, moſt 
of them, when they fall, lying on one fide with their 
ſmall end to the Earth, from which part they put 
forth the Root firſt, which when it hath laid hold of 
the Ground, from the ſame place ſends forth the 
Shoot for the Tree; and if they be heavy Seeds, ſow |» 
them the deeper, as Acorns, Cheſnuts, Walnuts, | 
Peaches, Apricocks, Cc. about two or three Inches 
| deep: But if light Seed, as Elm, Lime, .&9c. cover 
them only with a little Mould about half an Inch deep. 
Try all forts of Seeds, and by their thriving you'll 
beſt diſcern what are the moſt proper kind for your 
Land, and of ſuch make the main of your * 
23 e . e 
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which Sorts you may have ſome Gueſs at by what you 


; find your Land naturally to produce moſt. 
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which Trhink the beſt way, where you Lan alarge 
4 for no 

other uſe, and to keep it well fenced. Firſt, Be- 
# cauſe they. take ſooneſt. Secondly, Becauſe "they 
make the ftraiteſt and moſt uniform Shoot. Thirdly, 


Being thus provided with Seeds of all kinds, you of raing 


* raiſe Woods or Groves immediately from them Sed of 
ee = 


lantation, and reſolve to employ the Lan 


Becauſe they will neither require ſtaking nor water- 


ing (which are two "IT conſiderable Articles); And, 
ly, 


„for that all tran a gms (tho? it much im- 
prot Fruit-trecs) unleſs they are taken up the firſt 


car or two, is a conſiderable impediment to the 
growth of Foreſt- trees, unleſs where they are re- 
moved from a very barren Soil to a rich, and meet 


with a very moiſt Summer, eſpecially in the tranſ- 
lantin t 


he Cheſnut, Walnut, and ſome others, : 


that I ſhall have occaſion particularly to mention af- 


 terwards ; but if you deſign a tranſplantation of 


Trees, it is beſt to raiſe them in your Seminaries and 
Nurſeries firſt; by which means you may tranſplant 
them as gou pleaſe, for Coppice-ground, Walks, 


Hedges, Rows, Ce. therefore I ſhall refer what I 


have farther to ſay about the raiſing, tranſplanting 
and mana een of them, tothe particular MPR of 


them! in the Seminar 5 and e 


B 4 Chap. 
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Chap. IV. Of the Seminary and Nurſery of Fo- A 


reſt-Trees. ; 
OR a Seminary or N urſery of F oreſt-trees, 4 
which is what I only deſign to treat of here, it 
is what will be thought by many not worth the taking t 


of Pains about; but the ſmall coſt that attends it, and 


the ſmall Quantity of Land requiſite for ſuch a uſe, 3 
with the Advantage you will find by it in filling up ? 


your Hedge- rows, and other waſte uncultivated Pla- f. 


ces, will quickly convince you of its uſefulneſs, and 
therefore having made choice of your Seeds, chuſe 


out ſome fit piece of Ground that is well fenced, reſpect- 


ing the South Eaſt, rather than the South, and well 48 


Meltred from the North and Weſt. Let it be cleared 
of all trumpery, and if large, it may be plowed up 
3 ae, it will make it dig the eaſter, and after 

that, I would have it dug up two ſpits deep, and all 

the upper part or ſurface of the Earth caſt undermoſt, 
and the under Spit laid above, where the Soil is deep 
enough to bear it; which tho' it may be a charge at 


firſt, it will abundantly anſwer in the growth of Trees 


afterwards, becauſe they will every where have looſe 
_ Earth to root in, and the beſt of th ; 

all Trees ſhooting of their Roots moſt downwards, 
which is the only way I would have Trees advanced 


e Soil under them, 


in their growth in Nurſeries, and not by mending or 


improving of the Land by Dung, Cc. as the Gardi- 
ners commonly do for their own Profit, and not the; 
buyers, becauſe of the difficulty that you will meet 


with in making ſuch Trees to grow, if you ſhould | 


have occaſion to remove them to a worſe Soil: And it 
your Nurſery be dug up the Winter before you ſow W- 
or plant it, fo as to give a Winter and Summer fal- 
lowing to make it mellow and fine, it will do well. 
At one end or ſide of which make ſome ſmall Beds of 
about a Yard wide, leaving a ſmall Path between them 


tor the Seminary; croſs the Beds, make ſome ſmall 1 
5 . Trenches 


! | Cn P 


* 7 
* 


be May of Improving of Land. 
T.renches at about a Foot diſtance, into which throw 
the Seeds, but not too thick, covering them with a 
Rake, according to the depth before directed; but 
if you deſign the raiſing of Oaks, Walnuts, Cheſnuts, 
gc. the beſt way is to ſet them as they do Beans, and 
at about a Foot diſtance, which is to be done about 
the latter end of October for the Autumnal ſowing, 
and in February for the Vernal; fix Buſhels of Acorns 
will ſow or plant an Acre of Land at a Foot diſtance, 
which I think enough in the Seminary, becauſe they 
+ ſhould be weeded by — and the ſpaces between the 
nd Beds will give room e to come at them. 


133 4 


If your Nurſery is of a Gravelly, Stony Soil you'll 
do well to pick out the Stones as often as you dig it; for 
Stones, lying near the Roots of Trees, do often fret 
and gall them, and ſpoil not only the Roots, but alſo 
occaſion Cankers; and likewiſe, if you mix Clay or 
brick Earth with it, or Marle to make the ſoil deeper, 
all eſpecially your Nurſery being a ſhallow Soil and apt 
ſt, to burn in Summer. What Plants you gather or draw 
out of Woods plant immediately, for their Roots are 
very apt to mortifie or harden and wither by the wind 
es and cold air, becauſe of their coming from a warm 
EE... ook oi bo os to ben F] 
WWMhen your Plants begin to peep, Earth them up, 
eſpecially after great Froſts, at which time, the ſwel- 
ling Earth is apt to ſpue them forth, and when they 
are about an Inch above Ground, you may in a moiſt 
li- Seaſon draw them up where you find them too thick, 
he and ſet them in ſuch places as you have occaſion to 
Id Lour Seedlings having ſtood till June, beſtowa 
if © weeding or a ſlight howing upon them, and ſcatter 
a little mungy Straw, Fern, rotten Beans, Sc. a- 
i- Zmongſt-them, to prevent the Roots from ſcorching, 
11. Zand to receive the moiſture that falls; and in March 


of following, by which time it will be rotten, chop it 


m to pieces, and mix it with the Earth, which continue | 
all to do for two or three Years ſucceſſively, for till then, 
7 
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The Art of Husbandry: Or, I 
the ſubſtance of the Kernel will hardly be ſpent in me 
= the Plant: After which you may — them as © 
po pleaſe, only the younger they are removed after Wl 
| . they are three Years old, the better they will grow. ch 
1 At the removing of them you muſt conſider whether at 
= the Place you defign them for be ſecure to keep Cattle f 
1 from them while young; but if not, and you deſign 'W 


$ do plant them where Cattle come, it will be beſt firſt Ye 
1 to remove them into your Nurſery, where you may 
Mil plwkkhant them in Rows three Foot diſtant, and the Trees © 
WH in the Rows to be at leaſt two Foot diſtant from each > 
Wm other, becauſe elſe you will be apt to cut the Roots in to 
1 taking of them up; in theſe Rows you _ let them 
1 ſtand till they are big enough to plant out, ſo as by the E 
=—_ help of ſome Stakes or Buſhes put about them, they ab 
=_ - may in a ſhort time be able to defend themſelves from B. 
= Cattle, the not taking care of which particular has U 
[ 1 : been a great diſcouragement to ſeveral Planters. % 

Eo Some at the firſt Fan ace of their Trees out of © 
= their Seminaries cut them off about an Inch from the 'A 
| | 3 Ground, and plant them like Quick; but ”ris not a 
mu good way for any ſort of Trees that have a large Pith, Ih 
| | E 


or that you deſign for 'Timber-trees, becauſe it lets the 9. 
Water into the one, and ſpoils the But- end of the 
== | other, which is the principal part of the Tree, by P! 
1 qiverting the Pith, and by conſequence, the Grain 
of the Wood too, and fa hinders it from running 
clear if you ſhould have occaſion to cleave it into 

_ Lathes, Pales, c. and therefore Tam only for pruning 3 
up the fide Boughs; but about the Tranſplantation # 

of Trees and the pruning of them, Cc. Iſhall have 
coccaſion to take notice afterwards z only you muſt ob- 
ſerve, that having tranſplanted your Seedlings into % 
_ Nurſery, they ought ſtill to be kept clean from Weeds, 
and alſo the Ground to be kept looſe, that the Roots 
may ſpread the better, and therefore in the next Au-. 


2 


rums, before the Leaf is off, your Nurſery ought to 
be digged a ſmall Spit deep once a Year, only in Spring g 
or Summer you muſt pull or howe up the Weeds 9 
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be May of Improving of Land. 11 
in ſleed requires; and I propoſe ron Ong oor 

as the Trees, while the Leaf is on, becauſe if it be done 

er While the Sap is up, if a Root ſhould happen to be 

w. Cut it will ſhoot out again, perhaps two for one; but 

- after the Sap is once down, if a Root be cut it will not 


= IN 

1 
. 5 
X 


Branches a little way, and nen of 255 55 Foot. 
f ſome of the Earth that 


or if you water the Layers (where the Plants are ſuch 
the as you are curious of) with the Grounds of Beer or 
Ale, it will make them ſtrike Root the better, and if 
ith, hey comply not well, peg them down with a Hook _ 
the dr two, and when you find them compleatly rooted, 
the the next Winter cut them off from the main Plant, and 
plant them forth in your Seminary or Nurſery, as is be- 
tore directed about Scedlings; others twiſt the Branch 

pr bare the Rind, and if tis out of the Reach of the 
Bround they faſten a Tub or Baſket near the Branch, 
ung Which they fill with good mould, and lay the Branch 


tion n ou 


* 


"ave. Some Trees are raiſed of Cuttings taken from the Tre, f 

ob- Foung Shoots, the beſt of which are thoſe Suckers Curings, 
to a that ſpring from the Roots 8 tis a grafted Tree 
eds, hat 5 ok n to have Cuttings from) the d 125 
oots Mult be ſer a 25 deep in the Earth in a moiſt ſnady 
Au. Place, as near as you can, and ſtand near a Foot out; 
t to Put if they are of ſoft Wood, as Willow, Poplar, Al- 

ring fer, Sc. tis beſt to take large Truncheons, fo tall as 
ds aß hat they may head above the reach of Cattle; and 
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Trees raiſed 


ing of Ships, and what was, of all others, the mot 
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if you raiſe your Trees of ſuch forts as bear a nur or 
burry ſwelling, ſet that part into the Ground, and 
make the hole wide, paring the end of the Cutting ſo tt. 
{mooth that no part of the Bark may be ſtrip'd up in g 
ſetting; and keeping the Ground moiſt about it, it 
will teldom fail of putting out Roots and growing. 
Many ſorts of Trees may be propagated from Suck- 
ers coming from the Roots of other Trees, to cauſe yr 
which, dig about their Roots early in the Spring, and 
finding ſuch as with a little cutting may be bent up-Ar 


wards, raiſe them above Ground three or four Inches, 
and in a ſhort time they will ſend forth Suckers fit for 
_ tranſplantation; or you may ſplit ſome of the Roots pi 
with Wedges, or break them, c. and covering of ce 
them with freſh Mould they will quickly ſprout out, 
which is one of the beſt ways of raiſing Elms and 


_ © ſome other ſorts of Trees; but theſe things I ſhall 7 


4, 
445 
450 
TY 
* 


12 


particularly mention hereafte. 


. the Oak. To 
I Shall begin with the Oak, as affording the moſt uſe- 
ful and beſt ſort of Timber, eſpecially for the build. 


8 N 


— 


eſteemed amongſt the Romans, of which there are ſe- 
veral Species in ſeveral parts of the World; but 
Mr. Evelyn takes notice only of four forts, rwo of 
which he reckons the moſt common in England, lc 
©iZ. the Quercus Urbana, which he eſteemeth the 
talleſt, being clean, and of a ſmooth Bark; and the 
| Robur or Quercus Sylveſtris, which hath a kind of? 
black Grain, and bears a ſmaller Acorn, ſpreading 
forth its Roots and Branches more than the other 
and keeping of its Leaves all Winter; theſe difference 
I know variety of Soil will produce, and that the mor 
thriving an Oak is, the more ſappy it will be, and thi 
longer the Leaves will hang on it; and therefore whe 
ther theſe marks are diſtinguiſhing of the Species I ſhall 
not determine, but rather adviſe the gathering of youth 
Acorns from ſuch a Tree as you like the kind and ſorWr 
JJV. eds 
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ord 2he May of Improving of Land. 
fo to that advantage of bulk and ſtature as from the Seed 
in gor can it be ſo well tranſplanted as it may be raiſed 
it From the Acorn: But where you deſign tranſplanting | 
A them for Walks, Groves, or into Hedge-rows, or 
ther places where Cattle come, they ſhould be often 
tranſplanted ; and the beſt way to make them bear, 
ſt is to raiſe them firſt from Acorns in your Seminaries 
"Aol them into 


1 on of which is, becauſe tis 
 *the nature of all ſuch Trees to put forth one down- 
— Tight Root firſt, and not the fide Roots till the Tap- 
foot is got near the bottom of the Soil, eſpecially in 
uſe · looſe hollow Ground, and fo the main Roots going 
11d-Meep, the ſmall Roots, which are the chief nouriſhers 
noſt pf the Tree, lie ſo deep that you cannot come at them 
e ſe/ to take them up, but, if you take them up young, 
butFyhile the Tap root is ſmall and not ſhot too far down, 
o olFfou may, by cutting off the Tap- root about a Foot 
and; Fong, cauſe it to branch near the Top of the Earth, 
theAvhich will give you the advantage of taking of it up 


| theFyith ſmall Roots when tis removed again. 


of; But ſome, to enter this Inconveniency, put un- 
ding ger all the Trees they raiſe of Seed about three or four 


nd The Oak may be propagated by Layers, but not How raiſed. 


thera nches below the place where they ſow their Seeds, a £ 
nce mall piece of Tile to ſtop the running down of the 


mor ap-root, which occaſions it to branch when it comes 
1 tho the Tile, which ig a very good way, and will much 
whcWncreaſe the number of the ſmall Roots, and is a great 
ſhalthelp to ĩts tranſplantation, and many ſay, that it much 
youlthelps a Tree where tis not removed, but ſuffered to 
| ſorrow from the Seed. _ 5 3 


To The beſt time for the removing of Oaks and all o- fung 


98 1 


October, 


er Trees that ſhed their Leaves in Winter, is in chew. 
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covered ſo as to keep the Body ſteady and erect tis F 


be carefully obſerved, for the ſouthern Side of the 
Tree being more dilated, and the Pores more expo- 
fed to the heat of the Sun by a ſudden Tranſpoſition 
of the Tree in a cold time of the Year, the Tree 


it will grow well on moiſt Gravel, or the coldeſt it 
Clay, which moſt other Trees abhor, and even in a 
ſome places ſtrike Root between Rocks and Stones, 
and grow almoſt upon any kind of Land, and will xt 
_ penetrate ſtrangely to come at a marly Bottom, and 
often make ſtands as they encounter variety of Foot- 


Aructions, or meet with better Earth. But the beſt 
Timber for Ships is that which grows on the ſtiffeſt 
Land, it being the moſt folid, tough and durable; 
whereas what grows on light Land is light and brit- 


. m P. and Building; but tis in the moſt ſouthern 
warm f 
Clay, and not ſo well in the northern Parts, becauſe * 


thoſe cold Soils; for Oaks, as to the Sdil and Tem- 
_ perature of the Air, as Vitruvius well obſerves, nei- 1 


but affect a temperate Climate, which I ſuppoſe is 


good, their liking the Soil, and alſo of their Soil 
„ 7 Goninmgor 5 fs Moda 
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The Art of Hushandry : Or, 


October, as ſoon as the Leaf begins to fall; or in 


February juſt before the Sap begins to riſe z and take eu 


Care in planting of them, not to ſet them deeper th 
than they ſtood before, for if the Roots be ſufficiently © 


enough. The Poſition likewile of the Tree ought to 


will be very much prejudiced. | 


The Oak thrives belt on the richeſt Clay, though ot 


7 


4 
ing, and ſometimes proceed vigorouſly again; and as ſe 
they either penetrate beyond, or out- grow their Ob- 
If 


tle, and not of a ſolid Gram, which though tis beſt 2 
for the Joyner's uſe, is not of the value of the other t 


arts of England that they thrive beſt in ſtiff? 


they have not ſo much the heat of the Sun to warm * 


8 


ther proſper in very hot Countries, nor very Cold, 


the Reaſon of our Engliſh Oaks ſo much out-doing 
thoſe of all other Countries: And where Oaks grow 
naturally and in abundance, it is a ſign of their being 


abe ay of Improving of Land. 
in II you would propagate them for Timber, donot 


Ke Tut o 


per them, except it be of ſear and unthrifty Branches, 


hem for Shade, bearing of Maſt, or for Fuel. 


® ak for the building of Houſes and Ships, or to ſhew 
. ow much our Eugliſo Oak excceds that of all other 


| in A ferruginous metalline ſhining Nature, proper for ro- 


rees be harder, as Box, Cornuz, 


5 


as ſe well qualified for the ſupport of great Weights, 
nor any Timber ſo laſting, where tis to lie ſometimes 


8 
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i. timber in Ships, for Mill-wheels, Cc. And the knot 
11 1 X | 7 5 2 858 | 3 
d, f an old Oak juſt where a large Arm joins to the 


Wie A t would ſpoil the Coopers Trade for the making of 
inge oops, either of Haſle or Aſh, becauſe one Hoop 
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ons 


their Heads, nor be too Wy in lopping of 


or that you are to remove them from a good Soil to 
A bad, in which caſe *tis neceſſary to have as much 
"Root and as little Top as you can, or that you defire 


Countries for that uſe, ſome of it being ſo tough that 
gh our ſharpeſt Tools will ſcarcely enter it, nor the Fire 
leſt it ſelf conſume it but ſlowly, as having ſomething of 
buſt Uſes : It is doubtleſs of all Timber hitherto known 
the moſt univerſally uſeful and ang for though ſome 


; Ebony, and divers. 
Indian Woods, yet we find them more fragil, and not 


Feſt | kit be. of a og kind, is beſt for the ſupport of 


ade of the young Shoots of a Ground-Oak, would 


15 


"Tis needleſs to mention either the uſefulneſs of Ils ue. 


Put: alt fix of the beſt Aſh. The ſmaller Trunche- 
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ons and Spray makes Billet, Bavine, and Coals, and 


the Bark is of price with the Tanner and Dyer, to 


whom the very Saw-duſt is of uſe; and the Uve 


Fungus's to make Tinder of. Oaks bear alſo a kind ö 


of a Knur of a cottony Matter, which was uſed of old 
for Wicks of Lamps and Candles. Prævotirs in his 


 KRemedia Seleftiora mentions an Oyl extracted chymi- > 
cally e wee Glande, which continues the longeſt of 

| atſoever, ſo that an Ounce of it can ſcarcely 
be eonſumed in a Month, though kept continually 
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Burning; and Mr. Joſſelin in his New England Rari- 


ries, ſays, that ry there make an Oyl of the Acorn 
growing on the white Oak, by taking of the rotten- 1 
_ eſt Maple-wood and burning of it to Aſhes, of which 
they make a ſtrong Lye, wherein they boil the A- 
cCorns till the Oyl ſwims on the top in great Quanti- 1 
ties, which they put into Bladders to anoint their 
Limbs with, which it exceedingly corroborates and 
ſtrengthens, and ſerves them to eat with their Meat, 
being exceedingly clear and ſweet Oyl; which, per- 
| haps, is what our Acorns will produce too: If not, I Jo 
think it would be of uſe to procure ſome of thoſe 7? 
Acorns to plant here, which may be _ done by 
them that have a Correſpondency there. I 
they made Salt of Oak Aſhes, and fometimes ſeaſoned 
Meat with it, but more frequently ſprinkled it among fr 
their Seed-eorn to make it fruitful; and Acorns are G 
of great uſe for the fatting of Hogs, Deer, Poultry, th 
Ec. and formerly ſerved for the Repaſt of Men too. mn 
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LIS are of ſeveral Sorts, and differ much ac- in 


arro lays, A | 


cording to the Soil and Climate they grow in. fr. 
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Bark and Leaf, ſome of which are of a rounder Form 
than others; this ſort of Tree grows to a very great 
HFleight and Bigneſs, eſpecially thoſe that have the 
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. The ſorts moſt worth our Care and Culture are, Pe 
Firſt, the common Elm, which hath a very rough 


d ſmoother Bark, and in many places is putting forth 


d 


i · in my Nurſery, that hath Leaves near fix Inches long, 
ir and about five broad. It every Year ſends forth 
ad Shoots of fourteen or fifteen Foot long. It will grow 
t, to a great bigneſs, being the quickeſt grower of any 
Kind of Elm, but tis not ſo apt to ſpire up as the other 


Aorts, being more inclined to branch into Arms. 


Hide Boughs trimmed up ttill they are fit to remove 


8 


re, pccaſion to "ak them in. But the taking ot ſuch up 
rm 
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is Þ ng, and varies much for Breadth and Length ac- 


ac into the Nurſery to be placed at wider Diſtances, and 
in. from thence to be removed to ſuch Places as you have 


are of a plantable fize from Hedge-rows and Woods 
much more eaſie and expeditious; they not being 
ear pt to run down with a Tap- root, like an Oak, makes 
the hem more caſy to tranſplant 8 only thoſe that you 


1 * 


Elms may be propagated by Seeds, which are ripe How rajed, , 
about the latter end of March, or beginning of April,  _ 
which gather and lay ina Room to dry a day or two, 
and then ſprinkle them i Beds prepared with good 
Freſh Earth, ſifting ſome of the fineſt Mould thinly 
Ire Over them, and water them as need requires When 
ry, They are come an Inch above the Ground, which they 
may do in four or five Months time, ſift ſome more 
— &ne Earth about them to eſtabliſh them, keeping of 
them clean weeded for the two firit Years, and the 


xs. 


Of Layers 


oc Suckers. 


take out of Woods, as they ſtand there very warm, 


to an open place, as if you plant them firſt into your i 
Nurſery: for two or three Years, and from thence 


the Earth hath been well looſened from them. Or if 
ſuch Stubs as have been felled be fenced in fo far as 
the Roots extend, they will furniſh plenty of young 
Plants, which may ibe tranſplanted 


of them of 'Truncheons or Loh becauſe I could ne- 
ſo 


though not rote. 


Foot diſtance from Elms that ſtand in Hedge-rows in 
ſuch order as you deſire they ſhould grow; and 
where theſe Gutter S are, many young Elms will ſprin g 1 
from the {mall Roots of the adjoining Trees, Which 
after one Vear being cut off from the Mother- roots 
with a ſharp Spade, if you tranſplant them they will 
prove good Trees without doing any Injury to the 
old ones. F mans 


ceſsful, by baring ſome of the chief Roots of a thri- 
. . | ' 1 . . G | | | N | F 1 I 
_ vg Tree within a Foot of the Trunk, and chopping F 
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will not thrive ſo well if they are planted directly in- 


taken off from the Mother-roots of great Trees after 


from the brit Va 
Yearor ſecond ſucceſſwely, by ſlipping of them from 
the old Roots. I ſhallnot trouble you about the raiſing 7: 


ver find them to take; only ſometimes ſome of the 
ſmalleſt Suckers, when the Sap is newly ſtirring in 
them, if they are ſlipt off from the Tree, will grow, 


"oy Anotker way IS to. fink Trenches ar ten or | twenty I 


by 
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There is a fourth way no leſs expeditious and ſuc- <Q 
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* rhe Way of Improving of Land. 19 
\- 7 The beſt time for the tranſplantation of Elms is9f remo- 
i in Ockober or February : Of all Trees that grow there of 
de Is none that better ſuffers Tranſplantation than rhe 
Elm doth, for you may remove them of what big- 
els you wall, even of twenty or thirty Years growth; 
Pay, if they are planted in a good Soil, I think thote 


er pf eight or ten Inches circumference to grow better 


1 he firſt taking of them off from the Mother-roots, 
if they are of any great ee roo you remove 
m them. Lou muſt totally diſbranch them, leaving on- 
ly the Summit entire, unleſs the Soil be very good; 
it may be neceſſary to head them too, but then it will 
be convenient, as ſoon as you can, to leave a leading 
Branch near the Top to ſpire up and cover the 
Wound; for Elm being a ſoft Wood, the Wet is apt 
to ſinłk into it and to ſpoil the Tree. They muſt be 
y 4 aken up with as much Earth and Roots as you can, 
in and have a great deal of watering; and the ſooner 
they are removed after the taking of them up the 
better, except you ſpeedily lay them in a Trench 
and cover them with Mould *rill you have time to 
ots Tranſplant them: They ſhould be planted on the Sur- 
vill face of the Earth, it being a very great Error, in 
the any Soil, to plant Trees deep, and let the Roots be 
handſomely ſpread, and the Trees well ftaked- and 
3 A efended 5 Cartel: They delight to grow the 
i- eareſt together of any Trees, which cauſes them to 
ing run up ſpiring, and protects them from the Winds. 
z in The Elm thrives beſt in a rich black Mould; eſpe- gy, 
me Tially where they can at ſome depth meet with ſomm 
| ro fefreſhing Springs or Moiſture, and will grow almoſt 
dur bn any fort of Land; and though they thrive not ſo 
veoell in too dry, ſandy, or hot Ground, or thoſe that 
ere too cold or boggy, yet where the Earth is a lit- 
Lit 2 le elevated above theſe Annoyances, you will find 
them to thrive upon the worſt Land, as may be ob- 
The fexved in ſeveral bad Soils, VIE Mounds and Banks 
bp | Oy | „ Ale 
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are caſt up, eſpecially ſome ſort of Witch-elms, which | | 
in many Places grow on the drieſt Gravel, though 
not to any great Advantage. 

Mr. Moore, in his Natural Hiſtory of ' Northampton- | 4 
ſoire, ſays, that at a place called Cranford, if you in- 
cloſe any Ground that has had a Witch- elm in it, and 
newly cut up, in twenty one Years a Grove will 

2 ow from the Roots fit for molt uſes in that cold 
lay, which this Tree ſeems propereſt for, few other 5 
Trees liking to grow in it. 4 
The Elm, by reaſon of its aſpiring and apering if 
Growth (unleſs 1 it be topped to enlarge the Branches 
and to make them ſpread low) are the leaſt offenſive 7. 
to Corn, Paſture, or Hedges of any Tree, to which, 7 
and the Cattel, they afford a denen Shade, Defence, 
and agreeable Ornament. 81 « F 
When you would fell them, let it beabout Mer . 
er, December, or January, after the Froſt hath well 
nipp'd them, and that the Sap is fall'n into the Root, þ 
Which will cauſe all fort of Timber to be more dura- 
ble and laſting; and if you find them any way un- 
thriving, fell them, and rather truſt to their Suc- 
cCeſſors; for the leaſt decay in any part of them wil! 
quickly ſpoil the whole Tree. In which particular 1 
they out- do moſt other Trees, becauſe where wel 
are once planted, you need not plant any young 
ones, for if an old one be cut down, you'll have 
1 — ones enough from their Roots that will chrive 
etter than any you can tranſplant. ZY 
Hut if you have occaſion to uſe them for Firing, ra- 
ther ſhred up the Boughs than lop them the bell 
time for the doing of which is in February, and 9 
that means you may cauſe them to ſpire up, alway: 
taking Care to preſerve the top, becauſe it protects 
the Body of the Tree from the Wet which common 
Iy invades that part firſt, and becauſe of its ſpungi-W 
neſs the Rain caſily penetrates, and will in a ſhort 
time periſh them to the Heart, by which means 00 
will not only yicld more Firing than if lopped, but 
Timber 
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any Conduits or Pipes to hold and convey the Rain 


pe the Witch-elm, which is much the hardeſt and 


"i Dry, and therefore proper for Water-works, Mills, 
cc, 


em- f ; ; f 
elm, eſpecially if _— is good for W heel-naves, 


hoy becauſe of their being t ir 
ira, ſtrait ſmooth Elms tor Axle-trees, Kerbs for Cop- 
un- Pers, Boards, Chopping- blocks, Trunks, Coffins, Dreſ- 
_ ﬀ ſers, and for Carvers-work, Shovel-boards of a great 
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hey and are often ſold for it, which they colour by lay- 


ing 
ave 


Ives 


put into Water and lie three Weeks, and after the 


Oak, nay, ſome Elm- trees found buried in Boggs 


i; FAS 


by the Grain. They make likewiſe very good E- 


ON 


ner! and kept conſtantly clipped. Beſides which ſeveral 
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| 1 the Body of the Tree; but if you lop any let it 


e tougheſt Timber, and the 


length and fine colour; and the Roots of the:knotty, 
= curled ſort are near as good as Wallnut for Cabinets, 


where they let it ſoak for a Month, which gives the 
- Grain of it a black Colour like that of the Wallnut- 
tree; and it Elm Timber, as ſoon as it is ſawn, be 


taling of it out be kept dry, it will prevent the 
Worms eating of it, and cauſe it to laſt as long as 


have turned like the moſt poliſhed and hardeſt Ebo- 
ny, as Mr. Evelyn ſaith, and were only diſcernable 


ſpaliers, if made to comply well with the Frames, 


1 


nich F'imber too, eſpecially if you take Care to ſhred 
ah them up once in ten Years, and that you cut the 
Loh 1”. wo tir 

5 Boughs cloſe to the Body, or elſe the remaining 


Stubs will immediately grow hollow, and ſerve as ſo 


ing in a wet Saw- pit that hath Oak Saw-duſt in it, 


| uſes, it makes the ſecond fort of Charcoal, and the 


22 The Art of Husbandry: Or, | 
very Leaves of it are not to be deſpiſed, for being 
gathered Green, and ſuffered to dry in the Sun up- 
on the Branches, and the Spray ſtripped off in Au- 
gu, will prove a great Relief to Cattle in Winter, 
or ſcorching Summers when Hay and Fodder is dear, 
Which they will eat before Oats, and thrive exceed- 
ingly with it, but then you ought to lay the Boughs 
in tome dry Places to prevent their muſting: In ſome 
parts of Herefordſpire they gather them in Sacks for 
their Swine, and other Cartel; but ſome fay they are 
ill for Bees, | in that they ſur feit of the blooming Seeds, 
which makes them obnoxious to the laſk, and that 
k 2 ny do not thrive in Elm Countries. 
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Chap. VII. 07 the Ahh. 


P Aſhes ſome reckon that there are two kinds, 
the Male and the Female, and that the Male 
altectʒ the higher Grounds, and the Female the lower, 
which they eſteem the whiter Wood and the raller 1 
of Growth; tho' I could never perceive any greater 
difference in them than What the Soil occaſioned ; | 
which tho' it make not much difference as to the form Þ 
of the Tree, yet there is a great deal as to the Tim- 
ber, as in that of the Oak, ſome being much tougher 
Than others, the tougheſt growing on the ſtiffeſt # 
Land; bur the beſt to cleave is that which grows on 
Gravel, Sand, or other light Lands. B 
How raiſed.” Phe: Aſh is beſt raiſed of the Keys gathered hen 5 
they begin to fall, which is about the latter end of 
October, and during the enſuing Month, which you 
N mel gather to lay by and dry, and chen ſow: them 
any time between that and the laſt of January; thoſe 

rigs are gathered from a young thriving Tree, which 
Wh! produces the faireſt Seed, are reckoned the belt ; | 1 
V they ſhould be ſowed but ſhallow, an Inch or an Inch 32 
9 and an half being deep enough; or you may ſow | Us 
them upon the top of the Ground, and they will come 
up, but tis beſt not to ſow chem 1 in froſty Weather, 
| e J 
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they will lie *till the next” Spring after before they 
up- appear, except you have a mind not to wait fo long 
For their Springing, in which caſe you may prepare 
them for ſpearing by laying the Keys in Earth or 
Sand (which is the beſt) juſt as you gather them, lay- 
ing one Layer of Sand, and another Layer of Keys, 
and then laying another Layer of Sand, continuing fo 
to do till all your Quantity is diſpoſed of, obſerving 
r to keep your Sand moiſt, and in a covered airy place, 
and the next January come twelve Month after you 
eds, may ſow them, and they will come up the next Spring, 
hat but do not let them lie too long uncovered when you 
take them out of the Sand Teſt they ſhould ſpear, and 
the Air dry and ſpoil the Shoot. But if you would 
make a Wood of them at once, dig or plow up a 
parcel of Land, and prepare it as for Corn; only if 


you plow it give it a Summer's fallowing to kill and 
rot the Turf, plowing it as deep as you can, and with 

your Corn, eſpecially Oats, fow your Aſh-keys, and 
at Harveſt taking off your Crop of Corn the next 
Z Spring you will find it covered with young Aſhes, 
Which by reaſon of their ſmall growth the rt Vear 

fſhould be kept well weeded and well ſecured from 
Cattle, who are very deſirous of cropping of them; 
the lecond Year they will ftrike Root, and quickly 
ſurmount what Impediments they meet with 


LI ')uhe beſt time to remove Aſhes is in October and No- of their 
vember; they are beſt tranſplanted young becauſe ofr994l. 
their deep Rooting, which makes them hard to take 
up when they grow big; but if you would trant- 

* plant them large, raiſe them firſt in your Seminary, 
and then remove them into your Nurſery, and from 
2 thence into the Places where you deſign to plant them 
out, which will be a great Advantage, in that it will 
enable you to take them up with good Roots, as 1 
(aid before of the Oak; but as 'tis a Tree that hath 
= a large Pith, you muſt avoid pong of them if you 
Can, and content your ſelf only with cutting off the 
ſide Boughs, which will be better for the Timber, and 
TT oO he 
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be likewiſe ſparing of the Roots, except the down- J 


right Tap- root, which you may abate as you ſee con- 


venient. Some cut the young Aſhes off about an Inch 
above the Ground, which cauſes them to make very 
large {treight Shoots, which they call Ground-aſh; - 
and tis a very 880d way where you deſign them for 
Under- wood. = 7 
Young Aſhes are ſometimes! in Winter rolf burnt, 3 


which makes them look as black as a Coal; you may 


in ſuch Caſes make uſe of the Knife, yet they com- 1 
monly recover of themſelves, though it is but lowly. i 


Tis no way convenient to plant Aſh in plow'd p 
Lands eſpecially where the Soil is flete, becauſe the 
Roots are apt to run upon the top of the Ground, 4 


which makes them troubleſome to the Coulter, and 
the dropping of the Leaves is eſteemed: hurtful for 
the Corn, and at Michaelmas time makes the Butter 5 
bitter when eaten by the Cattle: But in Hedge-rows 7 
and Plumps they will thrive very well, where they 5 
may be ſet at ten or twenty Foot diſtance. In plant- 
ing of a Wood of ſeveral kinds of Trees for Timber, 3 
cvery third ſet, at leaſt, ſhould be an Aſh, it being 
a Timber that is faleable at any ſize... 1. - 
Aſn delights molt in a light dry Mould, che richer 
and fatter tis the better, yet it will grow on any ſort 
of Land if it be not too ſtiff, wet, or boggy, though 


on Banks or Riſing- grounds, near Rivers and run- 


ning Streams they will thrive exceedingly, or in wet 


Lands that are well drained. 
The Ground-aſh (like the Oak) much excels. a 


1 5 "Ba h or Branch of the ſame Bulk for ſtrength and 


toughneſs, and is a good laſting Timber where 'tis 
kept dry, and the Ends of it not laid in Mortar, but 
Clay or Loam. Tis remarkable, that the Aſh, like 
the Cork-tree, grows when the Bark is as it were 
quite peeled off, as hath been obſerved in ſeveral Fo- 
reſts and Parks. Some Aſh is very finely veined and 
much prized by the Cabinet-maker, which they often 
call by the Name of g"2en Ebor and bring it to its 
l luſtre 
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* Jaftre- with China Varniſh. But they often vein it by 
* Art, eſpecially for Gun ſtocks and ſuch uſes, by ſtecp- 
A ing of filings of Iron in Aqua Fortis, with which they 
draw Veins or improye. thoſe that are natural, = 
Ainging of them with this Liquor, which will fink | 
Sto the very Grain of the Wood, and give a black 
*Tolour' where- ever you touch the Wood with it. 
23 Theule of Aſh (next to Oak it ſelf) is one of the 
"Moſt univerſal ſorts of Timber we have, it ſerves 
the Soldier, Seamen, Carpenter, Wheel-wrighr, 
y- Cooper, Turner, Thatcher, and Huſband-man for 
'd Ploughs, Carts, Axle- trees, Harrows, Bulls, Oars, 
1e Blocks for Pullies, Sheffs; and like the Elm, is good 
d, for Mortaſſes and Tenons, and likewiſe for Pallifade- 
Hed gs, Hop Garden-Poles, Pikes, Spars, Handles, 
Stocks for Tools, Spades, Guns, c. So that in Peace 
and War 'tis a Wood of the greateſt Uſefulneſs; 
the white and rotten part of it compoſes a Ground 
For ſweet Powder, and formerly the inner Bark was 
made uſe of to write on before Paper was invented; 
and the Truncheons make the third fort of the moſt 
durable Coal, and is of all other the ſweeteſt of our 
Poreſt-fuel, and will burn even while it is green. 
But the ſhade of the Aſh is not to be dues be- 
Fauſe it produces a noxious Inſect; and becauſe of 
the late Budding, and carly falling of the Leaves, 
1- and therefore 'tis not to be planted for Walks or 
Ornaments, eſpecially near Gardens, becauſe of their 
Jpreading Roots and falling Leaves, both which are 


p 7 Eo ĩ 1s 
1d The Seaſon for felling of this Tree is when the Sap 
at reit, from November to February; but in lop- _ 
Ping of Pollards, it being a ſoft Wood, it ought not 
be done till Spring, that the Bark may query 
ce me on to cover the Wound; nor ſhould the 
Boughs, for the ſame Reaſon, grow too big, becauſe 


cb ey will be ſo much the longer before they heal, 
A fo give opportunity to the Rain to ſoak into the 
Mee, which will quickly cauſe it to decay, ſo that 


ts 
you 
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you muſt be forced to cut it do vn, or elſe both Body 
and Lop will quickly be but of little Value; and the 
fame thing ought to be done when you ſee the Wood - 
peckers making holes in them, or the top Boughs be- Fi 
gin to wither or be unbrifiy, which is a ſure Indi- 
ration of their decay. The Keys of the Aſh are a 7 
: good Picklewhile young and tender; and when near 
ripe, being gathered about the beginning of Auguff, 
they are good to preſerve Beer or Ale, I having 
drank ſmall Beer in Summer - time brewed with them 
without any Hops in it, that drank well at rwo 
= Months old; but if forge! Hops 15 dre er them YT 
_ Ways will do the een ad NOT: 5 
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Chap. VIII. "of it 125 Ka. 1 
H E Beech is of two ſorts, and ameibreck among 
the Glandiferous Trees; the Mountain- , 
== pA is the whiteſt and moft ſought after by the 
= Turner, andthe Campeſtral or Wild-Beech, eee is 
33 f a blacker Colour and more durable. 7% 
1 4 How raiſed. Both which forts are raiſed from the Seeds, and 11 
= tobe managed like the Oak, which is the beſt way 
pf raifing of a Wood, unleſs you will make a Nurſe. 
ry of them, and manage them as is directed for the 
Management of Aſhes. Sow them in Autumn or later, 4 

or rather nearer the Spring to preſerve them from 
Vermin, which are great devourers of them. The 

may likewiſe be planted of young Secdlings draw 

out of ſuch places as the Sced folly from the Tra 

..__  . -dothypropagate;”! |: a 
Tum re In tranſplanting of them, cut off only the Bough . 
moved. and bruiſed Parts two Inches from the Stem, within W 
Llͤuuardof the top; but be very ſparing of the 3 RL 
that is, for ſuch Trees as are of Stature. They mak > 
nota Trees and a fine Sade. 1 

Sol. They will grow on Gravel, Sandy, or Heath 4 
+ Ground, either upon the Declivities, Sides or 1 9 
high Hills, and on 1 Chalk or Rocks, where they will 1 

ſtrange 1 


the Way of Improving of Land. 7 


1 ſtrangely inſinuate their Roots into the drieſt and 


bardeſt Parts, and in Vallies where they grow in 


N 
A 


= Conſort they riſe to a vaſt Height though the Soil 
be never ſo Stony or Barren, if it be but natural to 
them; but they are very peculiar to what places 
,,,, tir oro 19 20d 
Phe Beech ſerves for various uſes of the Houſe-wife, Ups. 
— as for Diſhes, Trays, Rims of Buckets, 'Trenchers, 
PDreſſer-boards, Screws, Chairs, Stools, Bed-ſteads, 
Shovel and Spade-grafts, Floats for Fiſhing-nets made 
of the Bark; it is good alſo for Fuel, Bavin, Felloes __ . 
of the London Carts, and Coal, though. of the leaſt 
= laſting, not to omit the Shavings of it for the fining 
Mm a | PR | . FAS ; | RY +20 
_ X of Wine, and the Aſhes of it with proper mixtures, 
is good to make Glaſs. If the Timber lie altoge- 
- = ther under Water it is little inferior to Elm. Of 
zt the thin Lamina or Scale of the Wood they make 
Scabbards for Swords, Band- boxes, 8 and 
formerly Covers for Books, Cc. Bees delight to hive 


1 
| De 
s 4. 


in the Cavities of theſe Trees: It is much ſubject to 


Z the Worm, and therefore it will do well, ſo ſoon as 
= the Timber is cut, to lay it in Water for a fortnight 
or three Weeks, as is before directed about the Elm. 
The Beech being pruned heals the Scar immediately, 
and is not apt to pur forth Side-boughs again. The 


= Oyl. The Leaves 1 ſome what before they 
are too much Froſt- bitten make excellent Matreſſes to 


lay under Quilts inſtead of Straw, becauſe they con- 
tinuc ſweet ſeven or eight V ears without being muſty 


24 


or hard, as Straw will be; and they are much uſed | 
both in Davphine and Switzerland for that uſe. 


mal 


Chap. 


rr 


The Ast of Husbandry Or, 
Chap. IX. Of the Cheſenut. 
V Cheſinut Trees, Pliny reckons ſeveral kinds, 
eſpecially about Tarentum and Naples, but we 
have but one Ort common in England that I can hear 
of. We have Nuts from ſeveral parts, the largeſt 
and faireſt from Portugal and Bayonne, our own being 
very {mall and not ſo ſweet as the former, but the 
way to have fair Fruit is to graft them. 
Fowraiſed, ©” Th ey may be raiſed by Layers, but the beſt way Ds 
to produce them is by the Nut; for which uſe chooſe #7 
the largeſt brown and moſt ponderous for Fruit, and 7. 
the leſſer ones for Timber. The beſt way of plant- 7 
ing them is like Beans, previous to which, let the 
Nut be firſt ſpread on a Floor to ſweat, and then 
cover them with Sand, and after a Month's time take | 
them out and plunge them in Water, and the ſwim- 
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mers reject. Dry them again for thirty Days more, 
| + 


and then Sand them as before; after which try them 
again in Water, and repeat the fame Courſe with 
them till Spring; at which time, or in November, 
you may ſet them; but if you ſet them in Winter 
or Autumn, it is beſt for to ſet them with the Huſk 
on, which is a good Preſervative againſt the Mice; 
it is allo neceſſary to keep Hogs from them, who wall Ed 
find them if poſſible, and as they are liable to be 


ſpoiled by the Froſt as well as by Vermin, I think 


rt 
o [ng 


the latter end of February the beſt time to ſer them in. 


Some ſow them confuſedly in Furrows like Acorns, 
and govern them like the Oak, but then the Ground 
ought to be well plowed, and fallowed the Summer 

before, and when they ſpring, - be cleanſed at two 

Foot diſtanceafter two Years growth; likewiſe Cop- We 

pices of Cheſsnuts may be wonderfully thickned and 

increaſed by laying the tender Branches. Such as 
ſpring from the Nut are beſt, and will thrive ex- 
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ceedingly if the Ground is ſtirred and looſened about 


1 


the Roots for two or three of the firſt Years of their 
in 3 5 85 growth, 


* 


* the Way of Improving of Land. 
' F$rowth, and the ſuperfluous Wood pruned away, 
VTDyhich you may eſteem moſt of the fide Branches to 
he: They alſo ſhoot into fine Poles from a felled 
Fftem, uſeful for many purpoſes. a. 


aan any 
ZFrorle, in that they will ſometimes upon removal 
make a ſtand of four or five Vears; and therefore 
hen you deſign to tranſplant them, I ſhall not pro- 


them ſeyeral Remoyes, as I directed about other 


oy Trees, but to raiſe them at firſt in your Nurſery, 


them our into your Grounds for they do not much 


My 


ke at any time with good Roots, without that tranſplant- 


m 


re, chem I am rather for cutting only of the Side-boughs, 
than heading of them. The beſt time for removing 


BP planted at twenty or thirty Foot diſtance for Timber, 


ne Standard, bearing a fob Flower, and is now all the 
mn Mode for Walks and Avenues in France, being at firſt 


5 to France, though directly from the Levant to our 

md 
2 1 7 f . „ 0 2 . | 

Net Stature, eſpecially it planted ina rich Soil near Wa- 

8 rer. They will bear Nuts here, which are ripe a- 

115 bout the latter end of Auguſt, of which they may be 

anc ſgraiſed or by Layers. E 
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e Wor black Mould, or moiſt Gravel, and will grow well 
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ed from the Nut without Tranſplantation, and up- 
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5 where you deſign to let them ſtand till you can plant 
run down with Tap- roots, but they may be taken up 


- Zing of them that is upon that Account neceſſary for 


of them is in November and February; they may be 


brought from Conſtantinople to Vienna, and from thence 


Climate, where it grows very ſpeedily to a large 


on Clays, Sand, or any mixed Soil, eſpecially if rai- 
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| 3 Being come up they thrive beſt unremoved, there How 1. 
any Tree that bears Tranſplantation Moved. | 


poſe the raiſing of them in a Seminary, and to give 


the removal of other Trees; and in the removal of 


The Cheſsnut likes beſt a light hazel brick Earth, l 
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Which it preſerves with the leaſt Tincture of any FF 


ſought after by the Carpenter and Joyner for Build- 

ws and before the uſe of Firr, was much made uſe 
= 8 
been built of it. It affords the beſt Stakes and Poles 
for Palliſadoes and Hops, good Props for Vines, and 
makes extraordinary Hoops; for which uſe only they 
keep ſeveral Coppices in Kent all of Cheſsnut, near 
the Water-fide, of which they make great advantage 
by ſending of them to London. The Timber is like- 


Timber doth alſo well for Columns, Tables, Cheſts, 


will become very durable: It is very apt to decay 
are excellent for the Smith, being ſoon kindled and. 


ſoon extinct, but the Aſhes are not good for Lec, 
becauſe they are apt to ſtain Linen. 


becauſe they will keep the better, or elſe you mult 
ſmoak- dry them, but not if you deſign to plant them. 


would certainly be more uſeful and nouriſhing to oui 


Dye Art of Hasbandry: Or, © 
on expoſed bleak Places, and the pendent Declivi- 
ties of Hills to the Norib, in dry airy Places, and 
ſometimes near Marſhes and Waters, where the Wa- 


ter doth not touch the Roots, which when it doth, 


is very prejudicial both to the Timber and Fruit; Þ 


but they affect no other Compoſt, fave what their 


own Leaves afford them, the dropping of which 


makes them injurious to what grows under them. 


They bear Cold better than Heat. 1 
Next unto the Oak, the Cheſsnut is the moſt 


many of the ancient Houſes in London having 


are very good ſhelter, being ſet on the North fide of 
other Plantations, and for Walks and Avenues. The 


Chairs, Stools, Bed-ſteads, Tubs, and Wine-caſks, 3 


Wooq; whatſoeyer : Some ſay, that if the Timber be 
dipp'd in ſcalding Oyl, and well pitch'd, that it 


within when it ſhews fair to the Eye. The Coals 


9 | 
As for the Fruit, it is better beat down from thei 
Trees ſome little time before they fall of themſelves, 


—_—_— 
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And though here in England they are Food for Swine, F 
yet in other Countries they are much eſteemed, ani 
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ſtraw, and others in Sand, c. 
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rymen than many of the Herbs and Roots that 


aF "they cat. In Haly they boil them with Bacon; and 
they are certainly to be preferred before our Cole 


Beans, for they afford a good robuſt Diet, and 


Fe very nouriſhing, being much commended by Galen 
"Hove all other ſorts of Nuts; they alſo boil them 


Wine, and roaſt them on Embers, and ſome grind 


Fhem to Meal, and make Bread and Fritters of them, 
and the French Cooks uſe them in ſtew*d Meats, Beatil, 


ies, Sc. the beſt way to preſerve them for uſe, is 


to keep them in carthen Veſſels in cool places, but 
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ome keep them inaSmoak-loft, others in dry Barley- 
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a N C X. © 0 the Mallnut. wh 


ME Vallnuts are of ſeveral forts, as the large ſoft 


Shell z. and, tie finall hard Shell; the Wood 


Brain d bears the ſmalleſt, hardeſt Nut, and the Tim- 
he per is much to be preferred, the beſt fort of which 
> 2 ſquare Nut, from whence we might eaſily procure 
gem. Next unto theſe are thoſe of Grenoble, which 


ge much prized by the Cabinet- makers. 


re thoſe that grow in Virginia, which bear a kind of 


The beſt way of raiſing Wallnuts is of the Nut, on raiſed, 
"Which you may {et like Beans: Gather the Nuts from 
IT young thriving Tree, bearing a fiill plump Kernel, 
an Fhich is beſt to be beaten off the Tree (as was pre- 
Eribed of the Cheſinut) ſome Days before they fall 
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om the Branches of themſelves, and kept in their 
Nuk, or without, till Spring; or by Bedding of 
em (being dry) in Sand or e ak You may 
Wt them about the latter end of February, or begin- 
Ing of March, or earlier; but if you can, ſet them 
ich the Huſk on, becauſe the B itterneſs of it is a 
in 9 pod Preſervative againſt the Worr ns, and if you chop 
Muß ve Furz and ſtrew about them under Ground, it 
untry⸗ 5 . 
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Her rranſ- 
planted. 


Y Nurſery it may do well; which firſt Tranſplantation 
may be performed at two Years old; but ſome fay, 
the beſt time to tranſplant them is at one Year old, 
and to take up the E N 

you may not cut the Roots, which ſhould be ſpared 


them either grow or proſper on a different Soil, but 


in the removal of them by no means cut the Head, 


low Pith which is apt to let in the Water, and be 
as ſparing of the Roots; any thing of Bruiſes is very 


poſed for the Oak, put a Tile- ſhred under them to 
occaſion the ſpreadin 3 
may be grafted or budded, which will improve the 
largeneſs of their Fruit. The time to remove them 
is in November and February, and the beſt Compoſt I 
for them is Aſhes. They ſhould be planted ar forty 


A 


The Art of Huubunlby: Or, 

will be a good Defence for them againſt the Rats 
, 00 Von nt OE, 399/49" 
It is a Tree that bears Tranſplantation but ill, 
and therefore doth much better to ſtand where it is 
raiſed of the Nut; but if you have occaſion for the 
removal of them, let not your Trees be above four 
Vears old when you remove them; and if they be 
once before removed from your Seminary to your 
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Earth and all with them, that 


as much as you can: And obſerve as near as you 
can, to remove them to the ſame ſort of Land that 
37 


they were raiſed on, for it is very difficult to make 
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only ſhred up the fide Branches, becauſe of the hol- 
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of the Tap-roots, and they 
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ts Lan 15 on Hills . are Cbalky; 3 Far they 
gre lo far - "all prej judicing of Land, that in France 
1, ey plant them in their Corn-fields, eſteeming of 
is ans help to their Corn in reſerving of it from the 
he Pold; nor are the Roots any hindrance to the Plou hy | 
ur t being a Tree that will root deep enough where * 
be Pave a Soil that will allow of N. 
ur F The//allaut-Tree.is the moſt beneficial Tree that . 
on 2 an be planted, not only for the value of the Timbe 
y, m the conſtant Profit they bring by their Fruit; — 
d, if the Timber were 3 plentiful, we ſhou'd have 
at far better Utenſils of all ſorts for our Houſes, as 
ed Chairs, Stools, Bed-ſteads, Tables, Wainſcot, Ca- 
u binets, & than what is commonly made of Beech, 
lat 0 nd not ſo ſubject tothe Worm. They make fine Aa- 
venues, and do excellently near Hedge- rows, of which 
I am ſorry Foreign Parts, almoſt eyery where, give 
A — ample Examples than our own Country, tho 
ol- many Gentlemen, of late, are much to be commended = 
oo Improvements they have made this way. Of 
x hat Univerſal uſe chis Timber is to the French may 
be ſeen in every Room both of Rich and Poor. It is 
of particular eſteem with the Joyner for the beſt co- 
lour'd and grain Wainſcot, with the Gun-ſmiths for 
Stocks, and excellent for the Bodies and Wheels of 
Coaches. In New. A. they make and 
ows with it, and the Brum · maker uſes it for Rimbs, 


It the Cabinet-maker for Inlayin „ Eſpecially tha; part 


cad about the Roots when it is cur ans knotty, which 

g ells often at very great Prizes z but to render it the 2 
better colour'd, the Joy ner puts the Boards into O- 

vens aſter the Batch is 8 or lays them in a warm 
ich (peoples! and when they work them they poliſh them 
pver with its own Oil very hot, which makes it look 
| 1 black and ſlick; but as it is ſubject to ſnrink, it ought 
go be well ſealon'd before it is work'd. It is not good 
1 Ro uſe for Beams or Joyſts, becauſe of the brittleneſs 
its. pf it: And beſides the uſes of the Wood, the Fruit 
ind) ith the Hull, when tender and vey young, makes 
i er lu. 5 _ 
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a very good Preſerve, and alſo is us'd to pickle like 
| Mangoes, and when ripe they are very good Food, 
| afford 4 very uſeful Oil for Painters, and for Gold Size 
and Varniſh to poliſh Walking-ſtaves and other Works 
with, which is wrought in with burning. One Buſhel 3 
of Nuts will yield about {even Pounds of Oil, which 


Candles; from whence, in time of Peace, we are ſup- 
— with great Quantities, when it might with much 


Work, but the older being more firm and cloſe is the 
beſt for Cabinets. That the Huſk may open, lay them 


Shells dry, elſe they will be apt to deſtroy the Kernel; 
but the beſt way to keep them is to bury them in 
the Ground in a leaden or earthen Pot cloſe cover'd, 
that the Vermin may not come at them, and they 7 

will kcep plump all the Vear: They are very good 
withus. The very Huſk and Leaves being macerated # 


agen > brag will kill the Worms without hurt- 
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ſhould be ſeep 
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in France is much uſ& to burn in Lamps inſtead of 
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re advantage be made a home Commodity. The 
young Timber is held to make the better colour d 


up in adry Room, turning of them with a Broom, but 
without waſhing, for fear of Mouldineſs, and thoſe 
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for Hogs, but too chargeable a Proviſion for them 


3 


als; and the green Huſks boiled makes a 


their Bitterne 
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the Way of Improvin 4% Land, 
Chap. 2.70 Of the Mulberry Tree. 7 


white Berry, having a ſmoother Leaf, and is much to 


2 be preferred for its uſefulneſs for Silk-vorms;: in that 


7 2 buds near a Fortnight ſooner than the black, and the 


of to the ſame purpoſe, it being a Tree that will 


ut thrive well in our Climate, and may be had of moſt 


2 17 VP 25 
5 of the Gar d' ners near London. n 
| 233 F 
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pyhere they cultivate them for Silk- worms by ſepara- 


3 ting of the Seeds from the Berries, which he ſays they 


; 4a aualhe 
> ought to be well moiſtned at firſt ſowing, tho -rarely 


i them from the Heat and the Birds: The ſeaſon of 
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'H E Mulberry Tree is of two Sorts, that . 
I bears the black Mulberry, which I mention firſt, 
1 Soft known amongſt us, and that which bears the 


h Leaves are finer and tenderer for them when young, 
e 1 E which are two very great Advantages to them, being 
'd much planted in the Silk Countries, and would cer- 
ie tainly turn to very great Advantage here, if made uſe 


in 1 do, when gather'd thorough ripe, by bruiſing of them 
i in their Hands, and waſhing of them in ſeveral Wa- 
ters, and the Seed, which is very ſmall, will fink to 
the bottom while the Pulp ſwims on the top; which 
m muſt be carefully taken off, and the S eeds taken out 
and laid on Linen cloth, and dried, for which an 
«| © Hour is ſufficient; but the {owing of the ripe Mulbers 
* ries he Fu vhich ſhould be a little bruiſed or 
and ſowed in rich black Garden Mould, and 


I | watered afterwards till they peep; they muſt be kept 
warm by being thinly covered with Straw to protect 


"= 527 8 them is in April or May, tho! ſome forbear till 
5 4 or Auguſt; and ſome ſow them in September, 
vhich I think the beſt time; at the firſt keep them me- 
beau) ſhelter'd and clean weeded, and at two Years, 
— dene about October or February you may draw them 

up gently, and dipping: of the Roots in Water, tranſ- 
Up ant them into a warm place in your Nurſery, 'cut- 
L ug bf em wirhin three Inches of the Ground, and 
L Da c 


Mr. Evelyn ſays, they raiſe them 55 the: eee How 6 rae 
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the Weeds in April, Far and Auguſt. 
' Year purge them of 


well in hot Countries, but 1 ſhould i rather ch 1 
raiſe them of Layers, "Hog another Plant or Suckers 


The Art of ea ay. - 


giving them three dreſſings or half di 


ings to kill 5 
he ſecond 
perfluous Wah reſerving ho ; 
the Principal Stem; of which, if the Froſt injure any 
part, cut it off. This way of railing of them a o . 

e to —- 


at the Roots of other Trees, which will take very rea- 


min two Vears. Dr. Beal fays, they may be g 4 
the Black Mulberry in Spring, or "onthe in Ju 1. 1 


dily: The beſt time of doingof which is in February,, 
leaving not above two Buds out of the Ground, which 
you muſt carefully water and they will be well _ "op 


The Scion are bell to be taken off of an old Tree chat 1 | 


bears broad even Leaves, which the moſt il Ts 
part of a Tree, is chiefly: to be conſider d. Ut 


_ How wm. 


0s” 


be kept well watered; do not cut off the Head in re- 


It is a Free ſomething difficult to tranſplant, . ex- * 
cept it be planted in a nch Soil and while young, and 3 35 


moving of them, but trim up the fide Branches, ſo as 1 
to leave but a ſmall Head on them. The beſt time to 
tranſplant the ¶ hite Mulberry is in February, g 1 


« will thrive much the more for i Me! . 


a more tender Tree than the Black. 


5 They affect a li dry rich Mould, which 401 it is "FE 


well manur'd with Aſhes or Horſe-· dung will be the 


better. And if they are expoſed to the Sun and Air, 1 


he beſt, time to tranſplant them is at chow: five | 1 


TM Years growth in September and October, in which Work 
5 ſpare cutting of the Roots as much as you can, and _ 3 


beg cat cate to ſave them in taking themup and ii 1 


. thick, a little thinning of them for the firſt Year or 1 


.._ --Ofthe man fm: Mulberries the White is much the E 
_ — 5 becauſe the Fruit is « a ler L 


you find any of the Branches dry or hurt with the 1 
cut them off, and where the Branches grow too 


two after they are tranſplanted may do well, and like- 
wiſe 5 and ſtirring of the Earth about their 
Roots es them. bs 


Y 0 4 


1, 


the M. ay of Improving of Land. 
Colour, more luſcious and leſſer than the Black; the 
- Jai likewiſe js whiter, and the Leaves of a mealy 


tk Es 8 5 


and Avenues, and gives a fine Ornament to the Silk 
1 arm ih where they plant them, in Walks or re- 
: pular Groves about their Fields. | 


bolid Oak, and the Bark makes good Baſt Ropes; it 
will ſuffer no Caterpillar or Vermin to breed on it, 
either as it grows or when cut down, except the Silk- 
F worm only. The chief Value of the Tree is the Leaf 


ſlometimes twenty Shillings per Annum, and to the 
7 * Owners of the Worms fix or ſcven Pounds of Silk, 


Ip bein boiled with a little Bran, and the F ruit is very 
775 The Leaves beſt for Siſk-worm, are thoſe gathered 


| off and let fa 1 upon a Sheet or Blanket, and not ga- 
we 


rk | 


U | Leaves in a pair of Sheets well dried by the Fire, and 


in che La, and then ſpread them on another dry 
Cloth. The top Leaves and the oldeſt ſhould be ga- 


1 towards their We time, 


- 
8 a. . ® 3 * a : 
K a n 


clear green Colour. It is a beautiful Tree for Walks | 


? for the Silk-worm, for which uſe they are let for 
{= Sums, ſingle Trees 0 to the Proprietors 


+ which commonly ſells for as many Pounds in five or fix. 
= Weeks time; beſides which, the Leaves are good for 
2 Cows, Sheep and other Cattle, eſpecially young Hogs, 


from Trees of about ſeven or eight ' Years growth, 
for the gathering of them from young Trees 1s apt to 
= burſt the Worms; fo doth likewiſe the Leaves of 
He = Trees planted in too wateriſh a Soil, and thoſe that 
are ſick and yellow. The Leaves ſhould be clipped _. 


"WF chered laſt, as being moſt 2 to ſeed the Worms 


37 


The Timber will laſt as long in Water as a8 demon Uſe. 


= ther'd by Hand, Tho” that is better than to ſlip them 
ech which galls the Branches, and bruiſes the Leaves. 

1 Gather them as dry as you can, but if you are ne- 
N 1 5 ceſſitated to gather them in wet Weather, put the 


100 BY ſhake them up and down till the moiflurebedrank up © 


D 5 ö 
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raid. They may be raiſed either by Layers or of the Ber- 


%, 
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them bear a much larger Berry than the others. 


or rub off the Pulp, and ſow the Seeds in your Semi- 


budded upon their own kind to a great Improve- 
ment of their Fruit. 7j) © BOL IS | 


where it is rather moiſt than dry. In dry Grounds 
they never bear well, tho? they will grow almoſt on 


1 How :ranſ. They may be tranſplanted of any bi 
ed. a Tree that bears Tranſplantation well: 
1 them the Wound will quickly heal uß. 1 


Grain, and is very laſting, being rubbed over with Lin- 


3 N early preſage of rhe Spring, and peep out in 


Nn 


Won — . ME” : 
. e * 75 
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| The Art of Hudhandry: Ot, 
Chap. XII. Of the Serviſe Tree. 
THE. Serviſe Tree, Mr. Evelyn fays, is of four 


Ekinds, but there is little difference of thoſe 
which we have in England, except only that ſome of 


\ 3 
ia 
1 

5 


1 * 
3 
x 1 


£ To. 
E. _ 
by 7 


ries, which being ripe, that is, rotten, you may eat 


nary, which is beſt to be done as ſoon as you ſeparate 


them from the Pulp; or if you have a mind to keep 
them longer, you may keep them in dry Sand till a- 


ter Chriſtmas, and from the Seminary remove them to 


your Nurſery, and from thence tranſplant them as 
you have occaſion; but becauſe they may often be met 


with in Woods, it being a Tree that admits well of 


I ranſplantation, moſt furniſh themſelves with them 


that way. They may likewiſe be either grafted or 


They delight in rich Clay or the Hazel-brick Earth, 8 


# 


* 94 wp 3% 


any Soil when they are raiſed of the Seeds. 
neſs, it being 
f you head 1 


k 


The Timber is uſeful for the Joyner, Engraver of 
wooden: Cuts, Bows, Pullies, Screws, Mills, Spin- 
dles, Piſtols and Gun-ſtocks, being of a very fine 


— 28 
e 


ſeed Oil well boiled, and may be made to counterfeit 
Ebony and moſt of the Iudian Woods; alſo it is uſed 
to build with; yielding Beams of a conſiderable Sub- 
ſtance, and the Shade is beautiful for Walks; they 


e ſevereſt Winters. 


by + re Way of Improving 0 of fans: - 3% 
= Chap. XIII. 07 the Maple. J. 


H E Mable Mr. Fm 1 of . kinds; 3 
be commends moſt the German Aer and the Ma- 
e of Virginia; as for the forts we have in England! 
Zan find no great difference in them; thoſe that we 
ZEcep ſhred up to run to Standards, have a fine clear 
eat Brain, and thoſe that are pollarded grow the moſt . -; 
i- Knotty and full of Burs, it being a Tree very ſubject 
N00 put out ſide Branches, which fills it with Knots; 
1 but it is prejudicial to let it grow tall where there is 
any Wood or Trees under it, becauſe of a clammy 

Dew that ſticks to the Leaves, which when waſh'd 
off by the Rain, glews up the Buds of what Trees or 9 
4 "Buſhes grow underneath, and ſo kills them; and 4 
, therefore they are not fir to FE: in Hedges „ 

wongſt Wood. wy 
5 4 It is produced, ad doth produce? it ar by the eds, How Srl : 
[6 Layers, and from the Roots of old Trees, like the © 
Elm, and by Suckers, which occaſions their being ſo 
= plenriful. The Seeds will lie, like the A/, till the 
next Year after they are ſowed before they come up, Fo 
and therefore they may be ordered the ſame. way. 
They may be tran d almoſt of any ſize, and tive mY 
may eaſily be removed, in that they do not rundown on 
with Tap-roots10 much as many other Trees do; the 
beſt time to remove them is in October or February. 
of They affect molt, a ſound. dry Mould, efpecially 
of Banks, in which their Roots delight to run, and deſire 
ne rather to grow eon Hills than. Bottoms, cho. ler 
| hardy refuſe any ſort of Soil. „ 
The Timber is very uſeful for the Turnadas Diſhes, 2 3 
1 Cups, Trays, Trenches, c. and when it is clean and 
X without Knots it makes excellent Board, and for its 
lightneſs is often employed by. the Muſical Lallru?s r 
ment - maker under the Name of Aer; but thatwhich f 
is fulleſt of Knots and Burs is of greateſt Value, be- 
i | ing much — by the Cabinet- maker. 
_ = Þ * | Chap, A 


4 


e Art of Hushaz 


Chap. XIV. Of the 8 yeamore. 


H E Sycamore, Mr. Evelyn Ro is our Acer ma- 
Jus, one of the kinds i. Maples; he prefers the 
German Sycamore much before ours; its a quick grow- 


it will readily furniſh you with Plants ou to bag: 
in what places you pleaſe. 
How raiſed It israiſed of the K 
up the firſt Spring, and being provided with a large 
Leaf, the Weeds will not ſoon choak them; alſo 
oung ones may be got of Suckers from the Roots and 
y Layers.z they are manag'd like other Nurſery 
"T__ and may, when they are big enough, bogplant 
_ ed out for Walks or other occaſions. + 
gow ww} They may be tranſplanted of any fize, which they 
mund bear very well; and you may in tranſplanting of them, 
either head chem, or only trim up the ſide Boughs, 


_ | too {mall and tall. 

on They thrive moſt i ina dry light Soil, in hich they 

= will thrive very much, tho' they will grow almoſt on 
any fort of Land, and may be planted where other 
| forts of better Trees will not proſper ſo well, but 
they are not eſteem'd fo ng pry Walks or near fine 
Gardens, becauſe of the Leaf which is apt to 
foul them; and it is a Tree 2 e Leaves hang upon 

them the ſhorteſt time of any Tree, which makes 


which, there n -which hangs upon their 
| Leaves, and breeds 1 os; but both their Dew and 
Flowers are very advantageous for Bees; Mr. Cook 
commends them much for Parks and Underwood, be- 


_ make harge Shoots from old Stubs. - 
his Wo 


Trenchers, Diſhes, &c. and alſo for Curt and Plough 
ferior to Aſh it felf. 


* 151 1. $ x 
4 


er, and where an old Tree is near any dug up Ground, 


eys as ſoon as ripe, whiche come 


which way is to be 10 0 where e gow 
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them neither good nor — for Walks z befides 


is of excellent Uſe for th Ta ner for 
Timber, being li br rr 8 12 not er im. 


5 : 8 ; * * 9 
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cauſe the Deer are not apt to ſpoil them, * in e ; | 


n 
* 2 
1 18 * 
wy * 


"= ie Way of FRETS of Ei 41 
ne Sap is alſo eſteemed by ſome as good as that 
5e the 3 and as wholefome. It will run both 

* Winter and Summer, ſo as in a ſhort time to yield a 

- good quantity of Sap. One buſhel of Malt, with this 

1 Piquor, will woke as ſtrong Ale as four Buſhels, | 
S REY COMMON Water. eee ee eee ee 


oY —_—y * 


** * T. 


os. XV. of i the * om. 


| HE Horn Beam is but of one kind, and is much 
"= more valued in Foreign Parts than amongſt us, 
or its ſhade and the delicate verdure of its Leaves, 4 
peing the fineſt and the pleaſanteſt green of any what- 9 


1 e and a Tree whoſe Leaves N the longeſt up- 

. it, it bein ng one of the forwardett in budding, and 
dne of the laſt that falls, the old Leaves ſeldom drop- 
= Ping till the young ones ſhove them off. - 
[| I They may be raiſed of Seeds, which are ripe in How w raiſed. 
HAuguſt, and ſhould be ſown in October. They will lie 


oy Sn the Ground till the next Spring come twelve 
3 onths after, and when they p peep, ſhould be carefully 


n ¶ſhaded and weeded: Bur the beſt way of raifing them 
r by Layers from another Plant, or by Sets which 
t A Day be eaſily procured in Woods, and other places 
e here they grow, they being _ to run up with 
0 C Fuckers from the Roots. 5 
mn They delight moſt to grow on cold Hills, i in ſtiff 
es Plays, and in barren moiſt places in the Woods, 
es there being few Soils that they refuſe, except it be 
ir bole that are very dry and burning; it being a Tree 
1d 1 that grows beſt 1 n 1 Made, and under the dropping 
ok 1 © Pf; other Trees. 


The common wh of rranſplanting of them is like 
© dick, when they are about the bigneſs of your Fin- 
2 er, and to cut them off about two or three Inches 


Wore the Ground; bur they may be planted, when 
gh = about ten or tw-elve Years growth, for Stau- 
in- ar like other Tree” f 


The 


4z The Art of Husbandry: Or, 


" ok 


oOccaſioning in it o 


is the quickeſt grower of any of the hard Woods, and 
Parks than other ſort of Wood, where the Soil is na- 
tural for it. It bears clipping the beſt of any Wood, 
It grows thickeſt and fulleſt of Boughs at the bottom, 


even to reſemble the thickneſs of Walls it ſelf; upon 


ſort of Wood, which they keep about fifteen or 5 
twenty Foot high, cutting them with a Scythe faſtned 


right Lime, and the Bark is much us'd there to mak 


Ropes are reckoned, and not to rot ſo ſoon; bu 
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The Timber is uſeful for-Mill-coggs, and other 
things of that kind (for which purpoſe it excels all o- 
thers) and for Voak Timber Heads of Beetles, 


Handles for Tools, Stocks, Laſts, and for the Tur. 
ner's uſe. It's very tough and white, and is good 
Firew ood, for which ule it 18 often cut. When the "8 
je = are too bude they commonly decay its . MH 


2 Pon hs 
. 2 
22 n 
n 2 * 


en rottenneſs and hollowneſs. 


preſerves it ſelf the beſt from the nipping of Peer; 
and upon that account more common in Foreſts and 


and makes the thickeſt Hedges and covered Walks. 


which account moſt of the fine Grottos in Italy, and 
the Walks and ſhady Places of Verſailles, are of this 


to a ſtreight Handle, which diſpatches that Work 
much ſooner and eaſier than the Seas. 


WET + 
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Chap. XVI. Of the Lime Tree. 
THE Lime-Tree or Linden, Mr. Evelyn reckons to 


1 be of two ſorts, viz. The broad leaved Lime n 
_ which comes from Flanders, being a very quick grow: 


ing Tree, and bears a Very fine broad Leaf, only it iM 
apt to ſhed too ſoon; an 


d the wild kind, which, he 


lays, grows naturally in many places of England 
eee a ſmaller Leaf than the other; by which, || 


ſuppoſe, he means the Tree which they call the Pry- 
tree, which grows the moſt plentifully in Eſex a 
any part of England that I have ſcen; the Timber oi 
which may be as good, if not better, than that of thei 


Baſte-ropes, which are much cheaper than Hemp 5 5 


| 1 1 fot F 


* 


bor the propagating of it for Walks and ſuck uſes, I 


Fan no way commend it; firſt becauſe of its being of 


much ſlower growth than the Flanders Lime; and ſe- 


Fondly, becauſe it's a Wood of that ill ſavour, that 

1 you break a piece of it, you cannot well hold it to 

four Noſe: It yields an ugly ſtench in burning, which 

mention, becauſe it is a good way of diſtinguiſhing 

he true Lime from it, that hath none of that ſcent. 

They may both be rais'd by Seed, which doth not 

every Year ripen with us; but when they are ripe, How raiſed. 

ou may know it by their being plump and full under 

the Hulk, and the Body white when bit or cut in two; 

bh whereas if the Year be not kind for them, the Huſk 

3. will be full of nothing but a chafty ſubſtance, or have 

n, ſome ſmall lank Seeds in them. The Seeds are ripe in 

n October, which gather in a ay Day, and after you 

10 have laid them to dry about a Week in an open Room, 

Zur them into a Bed of Sand indifferent moiſt,” and ſo 

or ¶ keep them till about the middle of February, ſowing 

ed of them under ſome Wall or other ſhelter, that may 

Tk vrreſerve them from the North and North-weſt 
Winds; and if the Spring and Summer be dry, keep 

them indifferent moiſt, and ſtick ſome Boughs over 
them to ſhade them, keeping of them clean from 

Weeds; where let them ſtand two Summers, and then 

Franſplant them into your Nurſery, ordering of them 

Lis directed for other Trees. 

But the common way of raiſing of them is by Lay- 

ers from a Mother-plant, or by laying of ſuch Suck- 

rs as come from the Root. It being a Tree very apt 

auch to put forth Suckers, it's beſt to lay them betimes, 

about September or October, and the next Vear they | 

9 will be fit to tranſplant into your Nurſery; 3 | 

x 


oy 


2 


Tree that ſtrikes Root well, and is very eaſily rais' 
of y the ſame. Methods that you are directed for or- 


ering the Elm. 


= They will grow almoſt in any Soil, but they de- o. 
aht moſt in a freſh, rich, Mould, tho' they will grow 
ell on a loamy Ground, that is rather ſtrong than 
= . | e „ light, 


Nr r 


— 


light, or any moiſt Land: But the firſt Year of plant · 

kept well water d. It is a Tree will grow any where 

in Cities and Towns amongſt the Smoak of Houſes, 
which choaks other Trees, and therefore is a very 
proper Tree to _— -as the Dutch do for Walks in 

the middle of their Streets, and round the tops of 
their Walls; fo that ſome of their Cities at a di- 
ſtance, ſeem rather Walks of Trecs, than to be con- 
e Hd endl ook no i: M8 
How tranf. You may, if you have occafion, tranſplant them ve- 7 
Planted. ry large, as about the bigneſs of your Leg, but when 
WED. th 


2 


ey are about two Inches Diameter, and eight or ten 
Foot high is the beſt ſize; but if they never were 
tranſplanted before, it is better to remove them while 
ſmaller. They bear removing well, eſpecially if once 
or twice removed in the Nurſery before you plant 
_ | them out into Walks or Hedge-rows. MR 
= It is a Tree that loves pruning, and heals the wound 
_ he ſooneſt of any, and naturally delights to grow | 
tall; and therefore if in your Nurſery they ſhoot i 
much, leave ſome ſide-Boughs to check the Sap, left 
by forcing them too much up into the Head, it make 
the Head too large for the Body to bear it, which ma- 
ny times in high Winds is apt to break off the top; 
and therefore whenever you plant them for Walks or 
in Hedge-rows, a diſcreet thinning of the Boughs is 
neceſſary to let the Wind through; for being a large 
Leaf and a light Wood, the Wind is very apt to da- 
mage them. If you plant them for Walks ſet them 
5 at about twenty or thirty Foot diſtance. 
1%. lt is a noble Tree for Walks and Avenues, ;cafting i 
24 large ſhade, and growing of a fine ſhape for that uſc, 
and is of a pleaſant green 3 The Timber is fit MY; 
for any uſe that the Willow is good for, and is much WY; 
to be preferr'd both for its ſtrength and lightneſs, be- 
ing ot a fine White Colour, and works eaſily without - 
being ſubject to ſplit, and is much uſed by Carvers for 
the Images they adorn Ships with ; for Which, na #1 
50%; Fo 6 uy 
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tbe, May of I 


5 es v 3 


3 5 0 large. it ſells for as good a price as —_— other forts of I 
ET 4 = IE is alſo employ yd by Architect: for Mo- 


2 $i = 3 
8 N 5 


dels ſor d al Building g, and for ſmall Statues 
and — the Coal is eſteem d for 3 


9 90 owder better than that of Alder it ſelf. The 


= eine white Boards, and the ſmootheſt ſide of tha 
| pol —— _ write RI „ and the 8 
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"Chap. XVII. of the Quick B Hooks 


"HE..Quick Beam or wild, Sorb, by ſome called | 
the Ii Aſh, is a ſpecies of wild Aſh, having 
1 Toth a Bark and Leaf much reſe the Aſh, 


4 be os 


© only the Leaf is jagged on the Edges, and ſomething 
” {ſmaller and — 4 in Proportion to its Bigneſs; — 


1 


inltead of Keys bears ene which. MORT Pr, oe | 


ble ; ————_ 


them. T 


next Spring after; I cannot yet learn. 


They delight to grow on Hills, and i in © 5 Sal. 
95 and in any dry Ground, and grow more commonly 
in the Northern than foi Parts of England, as 


upon the coldeſt, bleak, and moſt expoſed of the peak 
Hills in Derby/aire, where they thrive 3 thelter __ 
upon dry 45 Land, = Ag make me Think them OY 
2 ja very hardy Tree, and worth pr 

_ I ſuppoſe in Tranſplanting of th — 
x Wordered as the Aſh. Whether they wil 
- lame Stature, I cannot determine, becauſe I never 
Waw any of them bur on the barren peak Hills. Mr. 
E REvelyn ſays „ they plant them eee? Went! in the 
77 . ren Wales, 5 | 
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Re They are beſt raiſed of x Ben Remy, ve dries How raiſed. 
in October, when is the beſt time to = 
muſt be.cover'd. but ſhallow, an Inchdeepbeing 4M 
I» enough to lay them. Whether they come up. = - 
firſt Fear, or lic in the Ground like the Aſh 'ulthe 


they may 8 naß, 
grow to the planted. = 
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: planted. 


> R auch: he 8 Is. en. uſed | 


Land; lot: it be grows Brew! Cindy 2 Nd, N ol 3 
boggy, and the r aan 5 that wel 9 'T 
mo any Grass. 5 


Th Þ Art ey Mie 


© by: Bb very tough Wood, and all heart, being good 
8 the Wheel-wri ght, and ſorts of Huſbandmen's 
Tools. If large, twill make. good Plank- boards and F 
Timber. Mr. Evelyn ſays, it is commended: by our 

Fletchers for Bows, next unto Vew; that the Ber. 5 ; 
ries fermented by themſelves, if well preſerved, make 
an excellent Drink againſt the Spleen and — 1 1 
and that Ale or Beer brewed with them makes an 
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. XVII. 0 the Birch, 4 | 


F "HE Birch is avery common Tree, and needs no] 1 
Deſeription, Vein to * found almoſt in a 1 
f — 7 51 

ere ie wo * from the Roots and Suck. 


Pars 


"= 


The beſt way of tranſplanting of thei; is to re. 55 
Hove! the Suckers that have Roots to them, which 1 


cut off about three or four Inches long, and plant 4 
you do Quick, from 
which you may let grow for Underwood, or reduce 

them to one Stem, Which i in a few Years vl makeſ 4 


ch will come many Shoot 


it. fit for the Turner. 0 
Birch, thaggh it is the Wert of Tinber, et it ii 


N of uſe fer many Occaſions, as for Oe oops "M 
Screws, Wythes for Faggots, Brooms, c. and toll 
Diſhes, Bowls, Ladles and other Utenſils; 7 A 


ly the Roots of which, in Ruſſia, they make ver 
& Bowls and Diſhes that are ve "I: and no 
* to * Covering their Houſes Wir the Bui "M 


AN 


15 


de Way of Improving of Land. a7 
Z 0 bof which the Iudiaus in the Northern Parts of Ame- 


as N. Hennepen fays, make Canoes that are very 
d 9 FT ft and large; Z and of {everal other Parts of the 


by 9 F el, "and — very good Charcoal, and ſome lay, ” 

e af 1 1 q 

"i Han char of Oak, beſides the Wine made of the ar, 
Fhich 1 Al u to ere een "3119 


4 *.. © * 1 7 1 
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OS NIX. 07 the Ha 


"H E Hazel is'of ſeveral kinds, and differs Both 

as to the Leaf and Nut, even amongſt the wild 
; ff without reckoning the ſeveral ſorts of Filberts, 
5 We. the large Spaniſh Nut, the Fruit of which laſt is 
much improved by Tranſplantarion and Grafting. 
The Hazel is beſt raiſed of Nuts, which you may 
| =” like Maſt in a pretty deep Furrow; the beſt 
time for the doing of which is in February, Decntiſe 
Vermin are very great devourers of them. They hey are 
any yy much ny nt by Froſt, till which is over the 
t cl ould t moiſt in their own Leaves or in Sand, 
A nd not ed to Mould. They may likewiſe * 
Aiſed by Layers and Suckers from their own 3 
EF hich they are apt to put forth in great plenty. 1 
They will grow on any cold, dry, barren Soil, that Soil. 4 
either ſandy, gravelly, or chalky, and alio on 
lountains and Rocks, but they chribe beſton moiſt 
. Bottoms, ſides of Hills and Banks; z and the F ilberr 
ZDÞves a wich black Mould. 1 
They are commonly cranſ planted and, bg fel. How tranſ- 
om removed, but to fill up or thicken Woods with, planted. 
it ix for Hedges, being cut like Ane; about {ix Deeds 
ven Inches long. "Mg 
4 ta The uſe of the Haveli is FR Hoops; Poles, ganz Uſe. 

e handles, Angle-rods, Fuel-bands, Hurdles ; and 

12 r. Evelyn ſays, that the TY of it. are _ belt 

3 ood of _ ro tres Wan with, "of 


” . 


Howie 


k * 
_ 
pe 


How te, ben the B LY be razed. by Layers; Or. Suckers en 4 


Soil. 


e It is a x Tres that hom Tranſplantation well $i af 
may be planted out ſmall like Quick, cutting of then wh 
two or three Inches above the Ground, which you 
muſt keep clean weeded, and you may prune up th 
moſt thriving Shoots for two or three Yeats. IR 


then 


tatun. 


5 ide v white Poplar which is the moſt common 


N with the Poplar, only much ſmaller, and not fo white. 


ä ner, bears a hrger Leaf, makes a much {1 I 
Shoot, and is a much quicker grower; the belt 3 


Sn knonch thumb L think zhole raled by: | Layer 


bur thrive beſt on a rich moiſt Soil, eſpecially. th 2 
Water Poplar. It is eſteemed; one of the quicke| 
growing Trees that is, eſpecially the Abell, which! 1 
one of the beſt. Trees to plant where you defire 1! 


and any far ot Trees or Shrubs will thrive under che 


\ The Art of H bandry: Ws, 


Chap XX. of the Poplar, Aſpen, and , 


: HESE e * of Tees: are inch of J 
| kind; only the Poplar is eſteemed of three ſorts; | 
us; and the water Poplar, the Leaf of which is oli 4 


a pale green Colour, ſhaped ſomething like the other, ; 
5 but is not ſo white een ; and the black Po LY a 


iz 
"Þ 
Sh 
Ty ES 


The Aspen or Aſp- tree hath Leaves much the fame 


The Abel} is a kind of white Poplar, only — 8 5 


of which comes from Holland and Flanders. 


Nocte, which they are very apt to puff 


often to the prejudice of the Land they grow 10% 
2 if it is any thing g en ſo that a ſmall 


ce incloſed where hey grow, willfurniſh you with 


from  Mother-plant make the beſt Trees. 
They will grow on any fort of Land, wet or dr) 1 


y Shelter and Walks, they many times making 
hoots of eighteen or twenty Foot long in a . | 


ſhade. 


ill make a fair Standard; or you may tranſplan 


them * PAY lar 8e, cutting off their Heady I 
| Which 1 ? 
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Ware, Bellows-makers, Ship-pumps, W ooden-heels, 
Laſts, Carts, Hop-poles, &c. and makes good Tim- 
per for Building where it lies dry, and very good 
Boards, and is ſerviceable for Fuel; great quantities 
Mf it being rais'd in Places where Wood is ſcarce; for 
he lopping the Boughs of which the beſt time is Ja- 
The Leaves of Poplar are good for Cattle, which 
may be {tripped from the cut Boughs before they are 
faggoted, which ſhould be done in the decreaſe of the 
Moon in October, and reſerved in Bundles for Winter 


* 


Chap. XXI. Of the Alder. 
HE Alder is reckon' d chiefly to be of two kinds; 
1 be common ſort which only affects moiſt 
round, and the blacker fort which thrives better on 
the The Alder is propagated by Truncheons, and, Eu raiſed, 
ſome ſay, may be rais'd by Seeds; but large Roots 
pr ſmall Syckers, which has put forth very plenti- 
gully, are the beſt to raiſe them ol. 
They thrive moſt in the moiſteſt boggy places S. 
here nothing elſe will grow, and ate a great Im- 
theiſ provement of ſuch Lands, and will grow on the {ſides 
neee ant Spinges ps” 
„ any Thebeſt way of removing them, is to tranſplant How tranf- 
zen he Suckers, which trim up to one Branch; and after planted. 
Hey have ſtruck Root, you may cut them within three 
r four Inches of the Ground, which will cauſe thm 
ſpring in Clumps and to increaſe their Roots and 
2 uckers, or you may tranſplant the Roots which yill 
ling into Branches; and if * raiſe. them of Trün- 
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cheons, ſteep one end of them in Water ſome time 


before you plant them, making of holes for them, | 


and not forcing them into the Ground to ſtrip up their | 
Bark; the beſt time of Og which is in February : 
e 


in moiſt places or near 


Springs, it will be good to plant them deep, that the 1 
Streams may not waſh away the Roots, and to pre- 
ſerve them ſteady from the Violence of the Winds. 
If you have occaſion to cut or prune them, let it be 


ticks or ſoft Wo 
expoſed to the wet of the Winter. 


done in February, which is the beſt time for all Aqua- 
ou, becauſe they will be the leſs time 


It is excellent Timber for Water- works where it 


may conſtantly lie covered. It will grow as hard as a 


Stone. The Coal is good for Gun- powder, and the 


he Wood for Piles, Pumps, - Hop-poles, Water-pipes, Fo 
. Troughsof Sluices, Wheels, Fc. and is in much re- 


ter by the Dyer, and ſome Tanners, and mixed with 22 
the Fruit, or macerated in Water with a little ruſty 


Faggots made of it, thrown 1 655 Flints, Brick-bats, 


thrown on them, will laſt a great many Ages. 


' Chip, XXIL Of rhe Jithy, Sallow, 


* * . . 


How raiſed, 


Pac of which kinds (there being ſeveral forts) | 


queſt with the Turner. The Bark is much ſought af- 


Iron, it makes a black Dye, and may be us'd for Ink. 
and other Rubbiſn that is laid in Drains, and Earth WM 
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Willow. 


0 1 
e 


I ſhall not particularize, becauſe they may be 2 


all e the ſame way, and delight in the famc i 


Soil, eſpecially the Withy, Sallow and Willow. 
They may be rais'd of Cuttings ſtuck in the Ground, i 
or large Truncheons of eight or ten Foot long, 


where they are in danger of Cattle coming at them, 


bout them; only you muſt obſerve when they pu: 


becauſe they will by their heighth be the better ſecurd 


' 25 * 


from them, by putting of Buſhes or other Fences a- 
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KT their Buds out firſt, to rub off all the Under-buds, 
. þ e only a few near the _ to draw up: the Sap. 
| They may likewiſe be rais'd of Layers, by which 
' AY Y means you may thicken your Woods, and have Plants 
co ſet out, which if rooted, are much better to plant 
3 on dry Ground than Sets. They may be rais'd of 
Seeds; but as they ſeldom come to be ripe in Englazd, 
and the other ways of raiſing them being. eaſie, it 
will be but a needleſs Experiment to ehdeavour che 
propagating of them that way. * 8 
= All the ſeveral forts delight in a moiſt Soll a 25 L. 
8 ſaid before; but the With and Sallow, will grow eon 
the drieſt Land, and the Willow in Banks near Ri- 
vers and moilt Ditches, where they can reach the 
| moiſture with any of their Roots; but the Ozicr will 
grow the beſt on the moiſteſt Lands, eſpecially ſuch 
as are e with the high Tides, = left wy 
at the Ebb. 3 
Ihe beſt time to tranſplant them. and to Joy whom, — 
is in February, juſt before the Sap begins to riſe, eſpe- 
cially if you defign the raiſing of them by Cuttings or 
= 1 runcheons, thoſe Cuttings being eſteem'd the beſt 
which grow neareſt the Roots. In many Places 
== where Wood is ſcarce, they make great advantage of 
them by planting them in the Quincunx Order at᷑ ten 
Foot diſtance; tho' I think fiftee or twenty Foot a 
better diſtance; but a fat rich Soil requires their be- 
bs, ing planted at greater diſtances than a more barren ht 
1 Soil doth. : 
It is a good Wood for fre, if kept ary, 44 18 very ts, x 
PIE uſeful for Stakes in Hedges, to prevent Hedge-break® : 
EA — ulling of them up, and likewiſe to thicken your |} 
Hedges; it is allo good for Rake and Scythe-handles, 
8 Hess Clogs, Pattens, Hurdles, Sieves, Lattices, and 
. for ſeveral Ties of the Turner, Sc. and the Oziers 
for Baſkets, Panniers, and ſeveral other Utenſils, 
a which makes the Ozier Ground of very great Value, 
even beyond that of Wheat; many Ozier Grounds 
„ being Let for ten W Acre, which ——_— 
1 | their 
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48 5 2 The Art of Husbandry: Or, © 
N their conſtant Crop, the ſmall charge that attends 
them, and the little pains that is taken to renew any 
of the old Plants when they decay, which is done by 
only cutting off a piece of Ozier and ſticking of it in 
the Ground, makes it one of the greateſt Improve- 

ments that is of moiſt Lande. 352 


Chap. XXIII. Of che Fir, Pine, &c. 
TTIRS are of ſeveral forts, as the Norway, Spruce 
T Dram, Scotch; but the beſt fort both for Beauty 
and Timber, is that which they call the Silver-Fir, 

\ becauſe the under- ſide of the Leaf is of a white Co- 


6: RIB 4 
LN WISE: 


lour, andthe Leaf is longer than any of the former; ; . 
except the Scotch Fir, which, whether they may not 


rather be eſteem'd a Pine than a Fir is diſputable. 


. 

E 
heighth of any of the ſorts of Firs which we have in 
England, and is of great value for Maſts of Ships. 


Hum raiſed. The common way of raiſing the ſeveral ſorts of Firs 


is of Seeds; the beſt way to get which out of the 
Cone or Clogs, is to lay them in the Sun, which 
will quickly occaſion them to open; or in Water a 


Ulůttle warm, you muſt take care to gather them before 


they open, which they commonly do in April or May, 
When the Weather begins to be — it being the ſe- 


| bye Silver-Fir, being, I ſuppoſe, the ſame as Mr. 
'yn calls the Spaniſh Fir; it grows to the greateſt 


_ cond Year before they are ripe; they may likewiſe 


> be rais'd by Slips or Layers interr'd about the latter 
| end of Auguſt, and kept moiſt. The Silver-Fir, the 
Saard'ners tell you, is to be rais'd no other way than 


by Seed, tho? I am of another Opinion in that I could 
never produce them that way, and I am rather in- 
clined to think them produc'd of Layers; but this is 
a Secret I could never yet diſcover. As to the Seeds, 


do not take them out of the Cone or Clog till you 


uſe them, in which they will keep good two or three 
Teaears. The beſt time to ſow them is in April or 
May; they ſhould be very carefully kept from the 
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"Mice before they get up, who are very deſirous of 
them; and when they begin to peep, ſhelter them 
> with Furze, or ſuch ſort of Fence, from the Birds, who 
tre very apt to pull them 45 taking hold of the 
Lap, which they commonly bear upon their tops when 
they firſt ſpring. The Beds wherein you ſow them, 
had need be ſheltred from Southern Aſpects. Sow 
them in ſhallow Rills, not above half an Inch deep, 
and cover them with light Mould ; and obſerve that 
RX thoſe Seeds which bring up the Shell of the ſeed on 
their Heads, will either not grow at all; or but with 
= Difficulty, if the ſharp end of the Seed be ſet 
X downward ; becauſe in that poſition, it muſt turn ix 
ſelf before it can get out of the Ground; for they 
= ſhoot firſt from the ſharpend. They will peep in a- 
bout five or ſix Weeks time, and being riſen two In- 
ches high, eſtabliſh their weak Stalks by ſifting of 
= ſome more Earth about them; for being heavy they 
== are apt to ſwag ſo as often to blow oubof the 3 0 
When they are of two or three Years growth, you 
may tranſplant them where you pleaſe ; and when they 
have gotten good Root they will make very large 
= Shoots, but not for the firſt three or four Years. 
When you Sow any Seeds of Fir, Pines, 6c. there is 
= ſometimes a Worm which will deſtroy them at firſt 
coming up. Which, when you find, take ſome To- 
bacco duſt and lay it ina ſmall Circle, round the Plant, 
and I am told it will prevent their medling with them. 
= They will grow onany dry Soil, eſpecially the light Si. 23 
77 hazelly Brick- earth, and refuſe not moiſt barren Gra- 
vel, or any fort of poor or rocky Grounds or Clays, 
except they are too moiſt and ſpew, tho' the Scorch Fir 
delights in a moiſt Soil, and grows, as I am told, ve- 
= ry well in the boggy part of Irelaud. © 


= Thebeſttimeto tranſplant them, is from the mid- How raiſed, 

dle to the latter end of Auguſi and March, or as fome 
ay, at the ſeveral times of the fall of their Leaves. 
Remove them with as much Earth about the Roots as 
ou can, tho' the Fir will Oy a naked Tranſplanta- 


tion 
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tion better than the Pine. You may tranſplant them 
from the place where they are rais'd of Seeds; but 
if you deig to plant them where the Cattle come, 
you muſt firſt remove them into a Nurſery, where 
pork them ſtand till they are eight or ten Foot 
igh, and then plant them out, obſerving to water 
them well, and neither to bruiſe nor cut the tops; 
and when you prune them, leave the Stories about a Ms 
Vard aſunder; the beſt time of doing of which, is in. 
the beginning of March, and be careful to rub a little 
dry Earth upon the Wound where you cut them, to 
ſtop the Turpentine, and to prevent their ſpending 
of themſelves too much, which theſe Trees are very 
ſubject to do; and it will eauſe them to grow taper, 
to ſhoot in heighth, and to let the Wind thro' them, 
Which may prevent their being blown down, and the 
breaking of their Boughs, which theſe Trees are very 
Hable to during the Winter Guſts; and therefore 
Wbere you plant any of them, I ſhould adviſe the 
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planting of other Trees round them to ſnielter them, 
but be ſure, on whate'er Soil you plant them, to let 
no Dung touch either their Body or Root; tho' if laid 
at a diſtance it will advance their growth, and if you 
plant them on Gravel- ground, Mud or Clay mix'd 
with it will do well to temper it, and if you mix Sand 


— gar rus whe: wy 1977 AE ng 1s . - r — — 


with Clay where the Soil is Clay, it will be better 
than Dung; but the ſheltring of them with ſome Lit- 
ter will do well to preſerve them from the parching 
heat in Summer, and the cold in Winter 


There are ſeveral forts of Pines, but amongſt us 
not above three or four ſorts; but as they are to be 
rais' d of Sceds, and order'd the ſame way, and delight Me 
in the ſame ſort of Soil as the Fir, F ſhall refer you to t 
the Directions of the Fir- tree for the ordering af Ml a 
them. Only note, that no Ever- greens will bear Loping 
well, tho' they will ſpare many of their {ide Branches 
in April If they are of the tendereſt ſort, cut them 
three or four Inches from the body of the Tree, and 
the next Spring cut them cloſe to the ſtem, and co: 


„ ae: 2h. © 
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bo ver the place with Wax, and well tempered Clay, ind 4 

9 L it Will heal them. | 

They do not bear Tranſplantation ſo welt as the Hom rae 

ir when large, and ſhould be always removed with planted. 

1 Saber Earth as you can, and both Firs and Pines 

_FHould be well water'd at firſt removal, and planted as 

"Hallow as their Roots will allow of. | 

RT There is likewiſe the Piceaſter, (a . ſon of Pin) 1 

4 "ft ut of which the Pitch is boil'd, which grows both in 

Fs he cold and hot Countries; 'the Body of which 
beine cut or burnt down, Mr. Evelyn . will emit 

Suckers from the Oy which neither the Fir nor 


4 I need not ſay any thing of the Uſe i theſe Trees Up. 
for Building, Maſts, Sc. it being fo well known to 
ot th r have Is occaſion for chem. Ny 


= XXIV. 0 57 the 3 ? Thames, Tant 
4 and Cornel Ti Tees. 
T 1H E Lareb or Lathe Tree, Mr. Evelyn TY 8 
1 may be rais'd of Seed, and that it will grow in 
Eigund, which he commends much for the largeneſs, 
6 durableneſs and uſefulneſs of its Timber, and gives 
3 thy an account of ſeveral Buildings in Tah made with 
8 it, which he fays : no Worm 4 ul touch nor hardly 
5 7 Fire burn. 9285 
The Plantauns is a very bexeriful Tree, and grows 5 
very well in England. It may be had at moſt of the 
L x ; — 1 near London. It's rais d by Seeds or Lay- 
ers. It affects a moiſt Soil, and ſhonld be well wa- 
Wt tere when tranſplanted. Itis a fine Tree for Walks, 8 
| and”? tis Hels it is not more proj#.gated. os 
= The Lotus is a Tree frequent in Italy, that affords © 
a fine ſhade, and very durable Timber. It affects a 
| moiſt Soil, Ae the Roots of it are very fine for Hafts 
of Knives,” and other, Tools; and of the Wood 3 
mage FO and Wind Inſtruments. | 


4 | The 


56 The Art of Hucbantiry: Or, 
I The Cornel is a very durable Wood; and, as Mr. BE 
Evelyn ſays, is uſeful for Wheel-work, Pins, Wedges, 
Fc. and will grow to a good ſtature with us. Its 
Berries are commonly very much uſed for Preſerving 


a OS 7 " 
SC be, EO 


o 


and Pickling. 
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Chap. XXV. Of the Cypreſs Tee. 
HN HHE Cypreſs is of two forts; the Sative or Gar- 


den-tr cee, which grows in the beſt for m, and is BW - f 


the moſt beautiful; and that which is call'd the Male, 


Which bears Cones, and is of a more irregular ape EA 


This Tree is commonly much prejudic'd by the ſta- 
king and binding it up to a pyramidical Form, which | 
| heats the inward Branches for want of Air, and occa- 
ſions their Moulding, hindring of their growth, and 
is very troubleſome and chargeable ; whereas with 
_clipping only, they may be brought to a much finer 
| ſhape, and not be ſo liable to prejudice from their Mito 
bandage, nor from the Froſt. They alſo make fine 
Hedges when kept clipt, branching from the very 
Roots; the beſt time of doing which is in 4pritand Me 
" Auguſt. If they run too much without branching Wl 
from the bottom, a diſcrect cutting of the principal 
Stem may be of advantage to make them ſnew beauti- 
ful, but a, good ares thera while young M 
may prevent that occaſion. VCC 


Hum raiſtd. They are raiſed of he Seed; Procure them in the 


/ 


* 


Nuts, and when you 


: * 


* 4 ' 


which ſtrew the Sceds Potty thick, - and: fift-more 8 * 


Mould upon them about half an Inch thick, keeping of 


them well water d every Eyening, except when the 
Seaſon waters them, and aſter a Vear's growth you may 
tranſplant them: When they are come up well, be 
ſparing of your watering of them „ 


* & by. : 


„ = 
* x 2 
1 2 


| ave occaſion to uſe them, ex- 
poſe them to the Sun, or put them in warm Water, Aha 
and the Seeds may be eaſily ſhaken out. The time to 

ſow them is in April, which do after this manner: Pre- 
| pare a bed of f ac. Earth, and. make it even, upon '£ 


| the May of Improving of Land. x57 
hey will grow on any dry Ground, even Gravel d. 


and Sand, eſpecially the Male fort,” and will never be 


1 5 


Jur'd by Froſt if they are not planted in a cold moiſt 


* 
£ 


he Timber is very laſting, and never cleaves but U?. 
With great violence. The bitterneſs of its Juice pre- 
ves it from Worms and Putrefaction. It is the beſt 

au Timber for Building, and will laſt when either 


2 
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Chap. XXVI. Of the Cedar. 
Iris a great pity the Cedar is not more propaga- 
ted among us, being ſo eaſily rais'd, and a Tree 
hat will grow ſo well with us. They are of ſeveral 
derts and kinds, ſome of which do very much reſem- 
hie the Juniper, which I cannot but think a Species 
rr it, and therefore it might do well to be better en- 

ir ourag'd where the Soil is proper for it, to ſee what 

c Magnitude it will grow to. Other ſorts of it are 
Pore like Cypreſs, as (acgording to the London Gar- 
eners Opinion) thoſe kinds growing in New-England 
ad Virginia are: But the Cedar of Lebanon bears the 
vereſt Weather we have. I have rais'd ſeveral of 
emof Cones I had from thence, and have-now a 
EW alk planted with them; and whereſoever they are 
be had of any ſort, the Seeds may be brought from 
We fartheſt part of the World in the Cones, for I 
d ſome two Years old that grew as well as thoſe 
1 at were brought me directly from Mount Lebanus ; 
Nd I am apt to believe, if they are kept in the Cones, 
d not taken out till juſt you ſow them, they may 


on e kept three or four Years without prejudice. 1 
re They arerais'd of Seeds which ſeldom fail of grow · How ral. 
of g if order'd right, and if care be taken to preſerve * 
he em from the Mice, who are very greedy of them. 
ay WW They bear a Cone as the Pines 2 but it is roun- 
be er and more like Scales; the fame Obſervations are 
Þ be minded in the gathering of them, as that of the 


ef Fine; 


* 
. ont 


oy 


WF. They dolight:mokt n rich thy Soil: but they 


+00 EI of Hucbtndry: 0% 
Pine; only to open them, let them be ep an in cold 
Water ey cight Hours, and the Seeds ſet as ſoon as 


taken out. Thetime of the ſetting of them is about 
the latter end of March, which ſow on a Bed of g 


rich Mould, and lay it at leaſt two Foot deep, but let * 4 


no Dung come near them; and if your Bed be made 
a little floping, it will do well, that the Water may 
run off itn them, for too much wet is apt to burſt 
the Seed. They cannot well ſtand too dry, if they 
are but ſhaded in dry Weather. As they come up, 


ſift Earth about them to eſtabliſh their Roots, aS is 
before direfted about the Pine. 


wt very well with mein E/ex, both on the hazelly 


rick-carths and on Gravel, that hath ſomething of wt! 


good Mould out a Foot and a half e on the 
Surface of it. 


How rn. The beſt time of voſ{dinedig of chem i is at e 
| #ianted. or four Years old from the place where you rais'd 


them of the Seed. If the firſt Year you water them 

with a Liſt, it may do well, and be of great advan- 

_ ro them. Wberher they may be removed at a 
larger growth, I have not -experienc'd, and fo can 

ſay nothing of ir. They grow but flowly the firſt 
5 eight Years, but I am told that after that, 
they grow wich as much ſpeed as moſt other ſorts of 
5 do. 
be. I need not 15 a of! the Uſcfulnef of the Tim- 
"OE: ber, being ſo much known. The fragrancy of which, 
its fine Grain for all forts of Work, and its durable- 

neſs being able to recommend it for all Uſes, beſides 

thei ſtatelineſs of it for Walks and Avenues, ſeveral 

of them being reported to be two hundred Foot or 
more in heighth. A Friend of mine aſſur'd me that 
he cut down one in Barbadoes, that had above four 
hundred Foot of Timber in it; but Fam told there 

ae ah ac 5 a Hou | cots of 8 Ea Fe og 
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Chap. XXVII. Of the Cork, Ilex, &c. 
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rr E Corbtree, with us, is of two forts (and 
w“bbere are divers other Species in the Indies) one 
of which is of a narrower leſs jagg d Leaf than the 
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cum, except it grow near the Sea, and where it is % 
very hot, and therefore they frequently cut down Me 
the old Trees that they may put forth freſh Branches, 
upon which they find them.  \ 
 gThuya, or Arbor vite, grows of Layersor Slips to 

a tall ſtraight goodly Tree, hardy in all Seaſons. The 
Mood makesincomparable Boxes, Bowls, Cups, and 
Eee other Curioſities; and the Leaf makes one of the beſt 
Oyntments for green Wounds, that is, cloſing of a 
them ſuddenly. 1 ee, 


Box delerves our Care becauſe of the excellency of 
its Wood, and in that it will proſper on the declivi- 
ty of cold, dry, barren Chalky-hills, where nothing _ 
| ele will grow; of which there are two ſorts, the 
dwarf Box, and a taller ſort that grows to a conſide- 


4 


rable Heighth. The dwarf Box is very good for 
Borders, and is caſily kept in order with one chipping 
in the Year. It will increaſe of Slips ſet in March, 
or about Bartholomew-tide, and may be raiſed ot 
e iii: 4 - = 
It is of uſefor the Turner, Ingraver, Carver, Ma- 
thematical Inſtrument- maker, Comb-maker, Sc. tor 
Pbich they give great Prices by Weight as well s 
Meaſure, eſpecially the Roots (as even of our neg- 
lected Thorn) which is of great Value for Inlaying Wl 
Ne; Since the uſe of Bows is laid aſide, the Pro- 
5 of this Tree hath been neglected, though it Bll 
will grow on our coldeſt and barreneſt Hills, eſpecial· 
0 if chalky, where it may be of uſe to propagate it 
or the ſame uſes as Box, for moſt of e 9 
it is as good, beſides which it makes extraordinary r 


* 


N 


* 


- K# 


J; x 7c. 1 » WW 0 
It is caſily produced of the Seeds, which muſt be 

| waſhed and cleanſed of their Mucilage, and then bu · 
ried in Sand made little moiſt any time in Decen. 
ber, .andfo kept in ſome Veſſel in the Houſe all Win 
ter, and in ſdme ſhady cool place abroad in Summer 
Ibe Spring come twelve Months after you have pul 
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de Way of Improumg of Lana. 61 
them in Sand, ſow them on a Bed, the Grouud not © 
Koo ſtiff. Some bury them in the Ground like Haws. 

It is commonly the ſecond Winter before they peep, 
and then they riſe with their Caps on their Hos 
At three Years old tranſplant them. They may like- 
"wiſe be raiſed by Layers or Slips, and fo planted our 

por Standards, Walks and Hedges, being to be clip- 
ed in what Form and Order you pleaſe, and there- 


N 
n 
n 


* 


Pore are much valued by our modern Planters, to a- 


haded much nor dropt upon. They may be raiſed 
pf Seeds, which will peep in two Months after ſowv:- 
ing. They ſhould neither be watered nor dunged; 
nd being managed like Cypreſs, will make fine Stan- 
Wards; eſpecially where they are not obnoxious to 
addy cold eaſterly Winds, which are apt to diſcolour 
hem, but they ſoon recover it again. To make it 
grow tall, prune it cloſe to the Stem, and looſening 
He Earth about the Roots, haſtens its growth much. 
Ir may be clipt for Hedges. It loves a gravelly Soil, 


Chap. XXVII. The Laure t. 
HE Laurel or Cherry- bay is moſt commonly 
uſed only for Hedges, but being planted upright 
d kept for Standards, by cutting away the fide 
Pranches, ſo as to maintain only the principal Stem, 
will riſe to a large Tree, and carries a fine ſpread- 
Ds; Head, that is very ornamental and ſhady for 
JV alks or Groves, and may this way be of much 
rter uſe than to plant them in Hedges, as moſt do, 

WE cre the lower Branches growing ſticky and dry, 
reaſon of their frequent and N Cuttings . 
be Genius of this Tree being to ſpend much in 
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; Wood) cauſes them never to ſucceed after the firſt ſix ix 
or ſeven Years, but are to be new planted again, or 


e Facility, or propagated by Layers, Slip; 
and Cuttings ſet about the latter wary * 


earlier at St. James's-tide in a ſhady . place, = it 
Sante f moot in a moiſt cool Soil. FF; 


that the Wood they are to be compoſed of, be ſuciſf 7 | 
as is proper for the Soil you raiſe them on, and tho 
the ſort of Wood is proper for ſuch Utes as youll 
deſign to ſell your Wood for, which you mu! bl i 


for Fire- wood, for which the Oak, Horn- beam f 11 
and other hard Wood is beſt; or for Hoops, Hop- 


ſhewed, and according to the Profit of your Un 


det-wood, regulate the thickneſs of your Standards 
which as they are thicker or thinner, do more of 


o — er at What Growth you can Tell os 1 
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abated to the Roots for a freſh Shoot. . 
They are raiſed of the Seeds or Berries with ex- 4 , 


of Auguſt, ot 
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Chap. 1 of Coppiees.. 


BE = for Coppices or Under-wood, I hari 5 
already ſhewed how each particular ſon * 
of Tree is to be raiſed both by. ſowing 1 
aud planting, and for the raiſing d 

Coppices, great care ought to be taken 


2 3 
She's © Y 8 


„ _cryw es 


regulated in by the vent you have, as whether it i 4 


oles, Cc. for which the Aſh, Cheſſnut, OakW ; 
azel, Sc. is the moſt uſeful, as I have alread 1 


leſs Injury to your Under-wood. You are lkkewit 
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age 3 
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= zhe Way of Iinproving of 
: | L Under- wood, only remember, that the: older and 


r aller your Under-wood is, the better it is for Firc- 


wood, and the better. it is for v hat Standards 175 
leave, becauſe they will be the taller and ſtraighter 
© by being forced up by the Wood that grows about 


Fributes much to their ſpiring, and according to the 


ceſſion to yield a yearly Profit, which in many Places 


4 71 


bove 


he Roots will have the more depth to ſearch for 


ca 
re Ou 
wilt 


ct che contrary, Some ſow their Seeds with a Crop 
EE ee e 2 


n 
. 
RT 


them; though a deep Soil, as I obſerved before, con- 


time of your felling, it is neceſſary to lay out your 
ſeveral Falls, that — he may have an annual Suc- 
rl 


is from eight Years to twenty or thirty: But thou 
the ſeldom felling of Wood yields the more and the 
better Timber, yet the frequent cutting of Under- 
vood makes it the thicker, and gives room for the 
Pi] eodlings to come up. If many Timber Trees grow 


Into great Ridges, and it will make the Soil lie the 
ghicker on the top of each Ridge, by which means 


Nouriſhment, and the Furrows will in a little time be 
led up by Leaves, which when rotten, will lcad the 
Roots from one Ridge to another; and if you fow 
em on the ſides of Hills that are dry, plow your 
Nadges croſs the deſcent of the Hills, that the Water 
oy be kept on the Land without having too ſudden 


= deſcent; and if your Ground be very wet, obſerve 
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themſelves, and be ſure to keep them well weeded i 


to raiſe Wood on very barren dry Land, fow it with 7 
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of Corn; but as the Seaſon for the ſowing of Corn 
is too late for the Seeds, it is better to fow them by 


the firſt and ſecond Years. But if you have a mind 


what Fruit or Seeds you deſign it for, and with them 


ſow Furz or ſuch Tank as will grow on the 
5 worſt Land, and it will 


ſoon out- grow the Furz, and kill it with their drop- 
Ping; For the raiſing of Coppices, the neareſt di- 


. 
1 


become a ſhelter to your 
Trees, which when they have once taken Root, wil! 


ance for the Plantations ought to be about five Foot 


for the Under-wood; but as to what number and 


ſcantlings of Timber, you are to leave on each Acre, 


the Statutes direct, and it is an ordinary Coppice 
which will not afford three or four Firſts, that is, 
_ Beſts, fourteen Seconds, twelve Thirds, and eight 
Wavers, Sc. according to which Proportion the 5 | 


ES bo 
1 1 
«©, a 


of young Trees in Coppices are to ſucceed one ano- i 


ther. By the Statute of 5 ven of Henry the VIII. 


in Coppice or Under- felled at twenty-four 
Years growth, there were to be left twelve Stand- 


lings or ſtore Oaks upon each Acre; and in defect 
of fo many Oaks, the ame Number of Elms, Ath, Aſp, * 
or Beech, and they to be ſuch as are likely Trees for 
Timber which are to be left, and fo to continue with 
out felling, till they are ten Inches ſquare within a 


Vard of the Ground. In Coppices above this growth 
when felled are to be left twelve great Oaks, or in 


dieſect of them, other Timber Trees as above, and ſo 


However, I think it better to leave a much greatet 
wood is cheap; and as to the felling, begin at one 


to be left for twenty Years longer, and to be encloſe! 


fide, that the Carts may enter without detriment uu 


What you leave ſtanding; where your Woods ar 
large, it is beſt to have a Cart- way along the mid. 


dle of them, by which means you may fell on each | q 


3 
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age where you will, and have a Cart-way always rea- 
dy without prejudice to the reſt of the Wood. The 


Vnder- wood may be cut from the beginning of Octo- 


ger to the latter end of February, but February is the 
Set Month to cut Wood in, where you have but a 


Fent the Carters bruſhing againſt the e 
and let all your Wood be carried out by \ 


By the Statute Men were bound to incloſe Coppice- 


ä 


co be ſix Vears incloſed; and for Woods in Common, 
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mall quantity to fell, that you may do it before the 
6 pring comes on too much: Take great care to pre- 


50} idſummer, 
und made up by the end of April at the lateſt; for 


ſor four Years; thoſe above fourteen Years growth 


a fourth Part to be ſhut up, and ar felling the like 
Proportion of great Trees to be left, and ſeven Years 

d- incloſed; this was inlarged by the 1 3h of Eligabeth. 
our elder Under-wood may be grazed about 7Fulj, 
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propoſed for the laying of Layers of Trees, 8 te 
will ſend forth abundance of Suckers, and thicken and 
- furniſh a Coppice very ſpeedily. 

As to the ſize of F aggots and Wood-ſtacks, G. f 
it differs in moſt Countries, and therefore you muſt EU 
in all thoſe things be guided by the Cuſtom of the = 

| 19 where you live, the Prices of which, and | 4 
da ſtac ing up of Het ex. Roots, ede of — „ 


0 
13 . 


man's Labour: and Chon.” 1 ſhall at 5 — 2 9 
Note one thing, and that is, that when the Work- 
men have bound 8 Faggots, with their Bills 
they trim off all the ſtraggling ſmall Branches to 
make the Faggots more neat and tight, which Trim- 3 
mings they commonly gather up and put into the 5 
middle of the next Faggot, where it is of little Ad- 7 
| vantage, but would be of much greater Profit to the 
Land, if it were left to rot in the Wood, for Which 1 
i is as good as Dung, and would much advance the 7 5 
growth of your Trees, as I have known by Experi- 
ence; for though the Leaves falling and rotting in 
Woods do much improve them, yet it is not to be 
compared with the Advantage that they receive from 
rotten Wood, which will turn any Soil whatſoever 
into à rich black Garden Mould, as may be found 
by Experience by any that will make Obſervation of | 
it where Wood-ſtacks have ſtood ; and though thoſe 
Sticks are but ſmall, and cannot do much the firſt 
time, yet a conſtant Repetition of it every Fall is 2 
much. a Improvement of en than e 0 
5 be believed. | 
The beſt time to fell Timber i is in January or _ 
8 Fibruars: becauſe the Sap is then all down in chel 8 | 
Root, but the Oak they commonly fell about Aprill Y 
"of Mays when the Bark will run, which they are 
| obliged to do by the Statute, becauſe of the Bark forl 2 
the Tanner, which is a very A ou prejudice to the 
: Faber: But che ED Practice of HOU "Deli 
11 
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the Way of Improving F Land. 


= was of Opimion, that Trees ſhould not be fell'd till 
heir Fruit was ripe,” and tho' Timber unbark'd be ob- 


Timber. Vitruvius is for an Autumnal Fall Cato 


many other ſorts of Trees fell'd late (when the Sap be- 
giss to be proud) to be 1 tothe Worth too; 
X77 whereas being cut about 


both dries and conſolidates it. 


moiſture which would cauſe Putrefaction; others ad- 
viſe, to bore a hole in it with an Augre for the ſame 
* Purpoſe, but I ſuppoſe a nipping Froſt will effect the 


% 


Trees in April, when the Sap will run; and the 


mn and not ſubject to the Worms. 


er When the Stubs of your Under-wood are great, 
nd == Rock them up, this is a good piece of Huſbandry, be- 

== cauſe it makes way for Scedlings and young Roots that 
are thriving, Whereas when the Stumps are old and 
large, they are apt to let in the Water and be unthrif- 
ty 7 time of doing which is in the Winter Seaſon. 
When you fell your Woods, leave young Trees 
— enough, you may take down the worſt at | the next 
o 1 any grow near a great Tree, that 
= you think may be fit to fell the next Seaſon, to ſupply 


WE Fall; eſpecially i 
dss place, becauſe ſeveral may be ſpoil'd by its fall. 


ot any of the top Branches; or if they take any Water 


F 2 


noxious to the Worm, yet we find the wild Oak and 


9 id- winter, it neither caſts 
RNifts nor Winds, becauſe the cold of the Winter 


2 Some Authors adviſe in felling of Timber to cut it 
but into the Pith, and ſo let it ſtand till it be dry, be- 
cauſe, ſay they, by drops there will paſs away that 


| fame, by cauſing the moiſture to deſcend into the 
EZ Root, not that 1 would have them feld in froſty 
== Weather, but not fell'd till a hard Froſt hath been 
upon them. In Staffvrdſpire, they bark their Timber 


n 1 next Winter about December or January, they fell 
be them. This they ſay makes the Timber firm and good, 


Wen Trees are at their full growth, there are ſe- 
Veral figtis of their deeay, as the withering or dying 


we in at any Knot; or are any ways hollow or diſcolour'd; 


been very different concerning rhe beſt time to fell 
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if they make but ſmall Shoots ;-if Wood<peckers make 


any holes in them; alſo a very ſpreading Tree in a 


Wood, is many times very prejudicial, becauſe of 
the young Trees it drops upon, according to the Direc- 
Ham at the Fot nd ha YT ae ot tent 


C 
. Whoſe Age and Sickneſs would your Ax. foreſtall; 
A youthful Succeſſor with much better Grace, 


And Plenty will {ſupply the vacant Place. 


Acre, you muſt take great care before-hand to mark - 


out what Standards ſhall be left, or elſe the Wood- 


Buyers will be very apt to deceive. you; and obſerve 1 
that all Wood-Lands are meaſured by the eighteen 7 
FoooPple: en ohh , 
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Cgdap. I. Of Tranſplanting of Trees. 


E ſmalleſt Trees, and thoſe that have been 


_ ÞK tranſplanted in Nurſeries, c. are the beſt to 
remove, as I have already obſerv'd; but as the re- 


moving of Trees is commonly upon the account of the 
making of Walks, Avenues, Groves, or to fill up 
Hedge-rows where Cattle come, it's neceſſary that 


they ſhould be of a ſize ſo big, as with ſome ſhelter 


they may be out of danger of being ſpoiled by Cattle; 


for which purpoſe, I reckon Trees that are of about 


five or ſix Inches in Circumference, and ſix Foot and 


a half or ſeven Foot high, to be the beſt, and the beſt 


fize both upon account of the Trees and of the Cat - 
tles reaching to crop them. In Caſes of neceſſity, 
Trees of very great Stature have, according to the 
account given by Mr. Evelyn, been removed upon par- 
ticular Occaſions; the way of coun of which, tho' it 
is too troubleſome for ordinary planting, yet as it 
may be of uſe upon ſome Occaſions, I ſhall propor 
it according to the Method he has laid down, which 
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15 7 o chuſe 4 Tree as big as your Thigh, remove the 
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Earth from about it, cut thro? all the fide Roots till 
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8 92 
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dn one ſide, ſo as to come with your Ax at the Tap- 
Foot, which cut off, and re- dreſſing your Tree, let it 
by 3 and cover'd with the Mould. you looſened from it, | 
ill the next Year or longer, if you think fit; take it 


up at a fit Seaſon, and it will have drawn new tender 


WF.” 
n 


Noots fit for Tranſplantatio ss. 
Or elſe a little before the hardeſt Froſt ſurprize 


you, you may make a Trench about the Trees at ſuch 


1 


Root, which dig of a competent depth ſo as almoſt to 


wet it, unle 


and ſo cloſe the Moul 


be ſo ponderous as not to be removed by any ordinary 
= force, you may then raiſe it with a Crane or Gin, 


and by this means you may tranſplant Trees of a large 


Stature to ſupply, any defect, or for the removal of a 


Curioſity: The beſt ſort of Trees to remove large 
is the Elm, eſpecially if to be plac'din a moiſt place. 
= - The beſt time for the removing of all Trees, ex, 
cept Winter Greens, of which I have particularly 
treated, is either in October or February, as I ſaid be- 
fore: But if the Soil be moiſt, tis better to plant in 
= 4azch, that ſo the Trees may nat ſtand ſobbing all 
= the Winter to chill their Roots. Though I have ſc- 
= veral- times for a Quriofity removed ſome ſort of 


RY 
= which I did after this manner; I 
a 5 rere N 


ano: 3 


— 


vou can with a competent ſtrength enforce him down 


diſtance from the Stem, as you judge ſufficient for the 


undermine it by placing of Blocks and Quarters. of 
Vo dd to ſuſtain the Earth; this done, caſt in as much 
Water as may fill the Trench, or at leaſt ſufficiently 
3 the Ground were very wet before; let 
== it ſtand till ſome very hard Froſt doth firmly bind the 
Earth to the Roots, and then convey it to the Pit 
prepared for its new Station, which you may preſerve 
. — freezing by laying ſtore of warm Litter in it, 
5 4 the better to the ſtraggling 
Fibres, placing what Earth you take out about your 
WE Gueſt to preſerve it: But in caſe the Mould about it 
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= Trees at Midſummer, that have proſper'd very well, 
i made a hole large 
„ Ne 
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The Art of Husbandry: Or, 


enough to contain the Roots of the Tree Ideſigned to 
remove, into which I pour'd Water, and in that Wa- 


ter I put the Earth I took out of the hole, ſo as to 


male it a meer ſoft Sludge or Mud, and having taken 


up my Tree with as man Roots as I could, and a- 
| bated the Head with the fame Caution, I plung'd the 
Root into the Mud in the hole, where I let the Tree 
_ without taking any farther care of it, except 

Guy watering for about a Fortnight or three Weeks: 
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ſuch Trees have grown as well as thoſe planted 


way of doing which is by Stakes, and round the Stem 


of the Tree to raiſe a ſmall Hill bow two Foot thick, 
and four or five Foot in Diameter, which cover with 
Stones, Tiles, or mun "gy Straw, to keep it moiſt, and 
to prevent the Wee 
competent time to remove them, elſe the Vermin, 
Snails and Inſects which they produce and ſhelter, will 
gnaw and injure the Bark, and be ſure not to plant 
any Trees deeper than they grow, before they were 


s growing, taking care after a 


removed. Abate about half a Foot of the heighth of 


the Hill, every Year, till they become level Get the 
reſt of the Earth round the Tree, and ren pull 
away che Heart of the Soil which ſhould give N ou- I 
_ riſhment to the Tree. N . 
2. Where you dig your Holes for Trees, if i it isin + 


a Gravel Soil or Sand, mix Clay, or, whieh is bet- 


10 Earth, Loam or Mud with t e Earth you fill into 
the Holes again; and if it is a ſtiff Clay, treneh it with 


Straw, Thateh, Litter; Wood-Stack-Farth, 6c. but 


let not the Roots roueh any of theſe Mixtures, nor 


#; any Dung or Turk, — = Dung rather 
85 round 


in Winter, but then they were ſmall Trees. But as '# 
| for the common Rules of Plantingz FE 
I. Obſerveto ſet your Trees deeper in light Ground . 
than in ſtrong, but ſhalloweſt in Clay; fix Inches is 
ſiufficient for the drieſt, and two or three for the 
| moiſt, provided y u eſtabliſh them from the Winds, 
and made them n the heat of the Sun | the beſt 


the Way of Improving of Land. 71 
bound upon the Surface of the Earth, and dig it in a 
irtle, covering it with Mould to keep the Sun from 
grrying of it. When you dig down your Hills, or dig 

"bout the Roots of your Trees, (which you ſhould 
ind carefully to do once a Year, the Advantage of 
Phich I will prove to you afterwards) and where- ever 
pdaou plant Trees, make your Earth as fine as you can. 
z. For Trees, or moſt ſorts of Plants, the ſtrong 
ple w, white or red Clay, are ſome of the worſt Soils, 
but if any of theſe Lands have ſome Stones naturally in 
them, or the nearer they are to a Loam, by any mix- 
ture of Sand, they are much the better; ſo likewiſe 
is gravelly or ſandy Grounds, the ncarer they are to a 
| Loam, by a mixture of Clay; for a Loam or light 
brick Earth, compos'd of a due mixture of Clay and 
Sand, I reckon to be the beſt Land for Tree. 
4. Plant in a warm moiſt Seaſon, the Air being 
== tranquil and ſerene, the Wind weſterly, but never 
== when it freezes, rains, or is miſty, for it moulds and 
= infects the Roots; and if you Water any Trees you 
have new planted ; it will ſettle the Earth the better 
to the Roots, and keep them moiſt ; only obſerve, 
not to tranſplant if you can help it, any Trees after 
== Michaelmas, till you have had Gm Rain to moiſten 
the Ground; becauſe the Trees will riſe with leſs La- 
bour, and be better rooted, the Roots being apt to 
break when the Ground is dry. Large Trees may 
EZ ſooner be removed in October than ſmaller ones. 
F. Trees that have not been tranſplanted, or others 
that have, if their Roots go deep, you mult have 

them abated, or elſe you will be neceſſitated to place 
them too deep; only the ſmall fibrous Roots muſt be 
1 3 as you can, for they are what affords 
the chief Nouriſhment to the Trees, and take them 
up with as much Earth as you can, letting the Holes, 
into which you tranſplant them, be left open for the 
== Rain, Froſt and Sun to mellow the Earth ſometime 
W before you plant them. he 
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6. If you take up a Tree, mind how the Roots 
grow, and diſpoſe of them in the ſame order Where 
you new place them, ſpreading of the Roots carefully, 
pri, to place the Tree to the ſame Aſpect that 


it grew before. 


J. In the Spring rub off the ſide Buds to check the 3 
_ exuberaney of the Sap in the Branches, and to cauſe i 


* 


it to run up to the Head. 


8. Tranſplant no more Trees than you can fence 
well from Cattle, eſpecially. from Sheep, the Greaſe 
of whoſe Wool is very prejudicial to Trees, where 

they can only come at them to rub them. All young 
Trees ſhould likewiſe be defended from the Wind and 
the Sun; eſpecially thoſe of a tender ſort from the 
North and Eaſt, till the Roots are fixed, and that you 
find them begin to ſhoot; the not exactly 3 15 


| ef which Point is the cauſe of the periſhing of mo 


alone. 


of our Plantations in Summer; and in Winter there 


is more danger to be feared from wet and cold, in 
Conjunction one with another, than the ſevereſt Froſt 


* 


7 


9. Wood well plante will grow in mooriſh, boggy, 


Y heathy and the ſtonieſt Ground; only the white and 


blew Clay is the worſt for Wood, as I ſaid before; 


and whar large Timber you find in either of them (the WG 


eſpecially the firſt Year of their planting, upon which 


depends much of their future growth, and what Wa- 


ter you pour on them let it be in a Circle, at ſome 


diiſtance from the Roots, which ſhould continually be 
bar'd of Graſs and Weeds; and if the Water be rich, 


or impregnated with any Manure, the Shoots will 
ſoon diſcover it, for the Liquor being percolated or 


ſtraind thro the Earth, will carry the nitrous virtue 


of the Soil with it: By no means water at the Stem, 


becauſe it waſhes the Mould from the Roots, and lets 
dhe Water come too crude to them, which often en- 


10. If the Seaſon require it, all new Plantations f 
are to be well watered in April, at their firſt budding, #3 
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ot defer too long before you water your Trees or 
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ats, Peas, Hemp or any rank growing Corn or, 
Weeds, if a competent Circle and Diſtance be not 
ft (as of near a Yard or fo) from the Stem. 
12. Cut no Trees that have any large Pith in them, 
Eſpecially being young and tender, when either Heat 


to them when done in a good Seaſon. Evergreens, 
Eſpecially ſuch as are tender, prune not juſt after 


planting, but when you find by ſome ſmall freſh Shoot- 


they have taken Root. 


6 


ene ſingle Bough, if the Soil be good that you plant 


(d 2 


angle Branch; for which purpoſe, leave one of the 


Zwoltupright and thriving Boughs ; and if your Top 
s e, or your Tree meet with; any prejudice from Cat- 


„ le, ſo as to occaſion its breaking out of the Sides, 


h which impedes both its Growth and Spring, prune oft 
„me of the Shoots, andquickena phe g'Shoot with 
e Pur Knife at ſome diſtance beneath its Infirmity; 
e hut if it be in a very unlikely Condition at Spring, 


„ unt off all cloſe to the Ground, and hope for a new 


|| E&boot, which nurſe up by cutting away all ſuperfluous 


Te angers their ee, If you fear dry Weather, do 
Feeds, but water While your Ground is yet moiſt that 


11. Voung Trees will be ſtrangled with Corn, 


br Cold are in their extreams; nor in wet or ſnowy- 
eather, tho' the diſcharging Trees of unthrifty 
roken Wind- ſhaken Boughs is a very great advantage 


== 13. If you plant Fruit-trees, reduce them to a 
Head as ſoon as you can. As for Timber- Trees, it is 
pheſt not to head them at all, but to ſhred them up to 


hem in; but if bad, the Sap will hardly run ſo high; 
Ind therefore in ſuch Calc it is better to head them; 
nd when they are ſhot out, reduce the head to one 


. * 
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r Pranches. If you would not have a Tree put forth 


1c e-Branches, prune them up in February, and what- 
1, ever ſide- Branches it puts out after, cut off at Mid. 


ts mer, when the Sap is in them, and they will hard- 
„ever ſprout again; tho' you muſt be cautious not 1 
— rs cauſe 
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cauſe your Tree to have too great a Head for the Bo- 
dy; eſpecially if it is of a tender Wood, leſt the Wind 

break it; the way to prevent which, is lopping or 
thinning of the Head, or letting of the more ſide- 
Boughs grow out of it to check the Sap from run- 
ning all into the top Branche.. 
14. Wallaut, Aſp and Pithy Trees you muſt by no 
means head when you tranſplant them; eſpecially the 
Fallnut; and if you have occaſion to lop off any f 
the Boughs, do it where they may be the feaſt expos d 
to the wet, which I reckon the ſide-Boughs to be; 
and late in the Spring, as about the latter end of Fe- 
 bruary, or beginning of March, that the Bark may 
the ſooner heal the Wound, . 
15. Trees will grow well upon almoſt any Soil, 
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that is full of Fern; becauſe it ſhades the Roots and 
| keeps them Cool, even upon the hotteſt burning 
e 
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16. If you plant on a ſhallow or a very moiſt Soi, 
plow it into large high Ridges, and plant your Trees 
on the middle of the Ridge. 
To preſerve Trees from Winds and Cattle that ar f 


2 
4 


_ expos'd to them, empale them with three or four Wa 
quarter Stakes of a competent heighth, ſet triangular a 
or quadrangular, and faſten them by one another i 


15 


with ſhort pieces above and beneath, in which a feu 
Brambles may be ſtuck; except you will be at the 
charge of Pales, which will ſecure them without tha 
_ fretting which Trees are otherways liable to that ar 
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. um. of Planting lune, Walis, . 


x F be 
"3 os T Watts Would de wide to lad, to 8 
— Front of an Houſe, Garden - gate, Eight ay- 
te, or Wood, or to terminate in a Proſpect; inall 
9 hich caſes moſt People are apt to plant their Walks 
X00 narrow, ſo as not to bo 85 a fair Proſpect of what 
7 ey are defign'd for; a as ſuppoſe them planted for an 
Fx ycnue to an Houſe, whatever the length of the 
| Walk is, it ought to be as wide as the whole breadth. 
of the Front; and if it be long, the wider it is the 
hate And for Walks to Woods, Proſpects, c. 
= ought to be at leaſt ſixty Foot in breadth; and 
becauſe ſuch Walks are a long time before they are 
8 5 ady, I would propoſe to Fu a narrower Row on 
bach ſide, rather than loſe the ſtatelineſs that the 
i 5 ain Walk will afford by being broad, eſpecially 
0 here any thing of a Proſpect is to be gain d; and 
r the Trees are any thing of a ſpreadin kind. I would 
Pot have them planted nearer together than thirty 
ve or forty Foot in the Row; and the ſame diſtance 
to be oblery'd if they are plies for A I r : 
0 e 1 
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'Y Pup. IV. 0 of the Planting f Trees? in Hedger 


"HE, beſt way of raiſing Trees in Hedges, is to 
plant them th the Quick, if _ can preſerye 
hem well from Cattle; but 9 Hedges are planted 
A 3 and Trees are wanting, I ſhould i by © 
2 ant them after this manner, as doing leaſt d 
i p the Hedge, and as affording the beſt Shelter, — 
© room for _ carter Res you Trees to be 
N N 
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planted, Let a @ be the Bank that the Hedge ſtands 


on, and 4 6 the Ditch, and let all the Trees be planted 
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t on the Bank where the Hedge ſtands, as the com- 
mon way is, but at the bottom of the Bank, about a 
Yard from the Hedge; which will prevent their drop- 
ping on it, as at 000 00: And over- againſt them, on 
the other ſide of the Ditch, about a Yard from it, 


not in a direct Line, but in the. Intervals, let another 


Row be planted, asat cc cc; and if each other of theſe 


Trees be a ſpiring Tree, and the odd one between, 2 


Fruit-tree to ſpread, the may be planted the nearer : . 
together, and will afford the better Shelter. 


* 1 8 
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Mere are ſeveral Diſeaſes and Caſualties that 
I ſpoil Trees, and affect the ſeveral parts of them, Mr 
that are carefully to be look'd after. War 
21. Weeds, ſuch being diligently to be pluck'd up. 
by hand after Rain as can be ſo eradicated; eſpecially 
While the Trees are young, and not able to over-drop 
them; but for the ſtronger Weeds, they muſt be cx- 
tirpated with the Howe, Spade, or other Inſtruments, 
being very prejudicial to the Trees in robbing. them 
of their Nouriſhment, and in choaking ſuch as ate r 
V 
2. Suckersſhould be cut off cloſe to the place the) 
put out from, opening the Earth that you may come 
well at them; land if you find them rooted, you may ſet 
them again: But they ſay, Trees grafted upon them 
are more apt to produce Suckers than other Trees. 
z. Over - much Wer often prejudices Trees, eſpe 
y ſuch kinds as require drier Ground, which is 1 


be Way of Improving of Land. 
e kelp'd by Drains; and if a Drip fret the Body of 
. Wrong the Head (Which will certainly decay it) cur 
Arft the Placeſmooth, and apply to it, fo as to cover 
he r ſome Loam or Clay mixed with Horſe- 
fung, which æeep to it till a ne Bark ſucceed, or 
1 15 ke refined Tallow, which mix with a little Loam 
ind Horſe-dung gewiy made, and apply; only note, 
phat Wounds made in a Tree in Winter, are much 
uarder to cure than thoſe made in Summer. 
4. If a Tree is Bark- bound, ſlit through the Bark 
rom the top to the bottom in February or March, 
F+ hich will do moſt Trees good, but no harm to any; 
and if the gaping be much, fill the Rift with Cow- 
I ung: Alſo the cutting off of ſome Branches is profi- 
e ie, eſpecially ſuch as are any ways blaſted or „ 
a 


— * 
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met and ſo is digging about the Tree, it be- 
ing many times occaſion d from the: poking of the 
" Earth about the Stem.” E 
F. The Teredo, Coff, and other Worms lying 8 
wveen the Body and the Bark, poiſon the paſſage of 
e Sap, to * great prejudice of the Trees; but the 
at Holes where they lie being found out, open them, 
1, nd make a ſmall ſlit from the bottom of them to let 
y moiſture that may fall in hem; run Lug and Be: 
up he Place over with Loam. 
ly 8 6: Trees, eſpecially F r 5 are often in- 
1 3 Feed with the Meaſles, by being burn d and ſcorched | 
Pich the Sun in great Droughts. To this commonly = 
A Peceeds Lowſineſs, which is cur d by boring a hole 
em F Pto the principal Root, and pouring in a quantity of 
arc e RoppingthgOrifice up with aPin of the ame 


Weit F 5 


A 7. „ e and Bark-bar'd Trees may By pee 1 
"mc 70 by nouriſhing up a Shoot from the Foot or 
= Flow the {tripp'd place, cutting the Body of the Tree 
: ping off a little above the Shoot, and it will quickly 
” Aland be .cover'd with Bark like 4 Tree new. grafted; 
-| 1 d if you cover the top with Clay and Horſe- dung in 
is oe fame manner às you do a Graft, i it Will help to 
xl © Far one. 8. Deer, 
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$8. Deer; C Conies, and Hares, by barking of Trees, 
whe do them very great Miſchief, and many times 
deſtroy them quite. To preſerve: them from Deer, 
fence them with Pales; but to preſerve them from . 
Conies and Hares, Mr. Evelyn propoſes the anoint. 
ing of them with Stercus —— temper'd with 0 1 
little Water or Urine; and lightly bruſh'd on; this to 
ba renewed-afterevery Rain, or to ſprinkle Tannen 1 
Liquor on them, which they uſe for dreſſin Their 9 
Eides, alſo tie Thumb - bands of Hay or Stra dene f 


14 them as far as they can reach. I have nor expe 2 
8 enced any of theſe ways; but Tar and Lime, w ich 1 

13 1 have known ſome al will bind the Bark, and malt = 

it ſo hard that the Tree will not thri ve. 

9. Moſs is to be rubbed and ſcraped off with bee 3 5 

fit Inſtrument of Wood which may not hurt the Bars 

of the Tree, or with a piece of Hair- cloth, after 

14 Book 4 ſoaking Rain. But the moſt certain way to cure i 

oy ch.8.is by taking away the Cauſe; which is, to drain the 

Land well from all ſuperfluous * and to * EE 

vent it in the firſt planting of your Trees by nt 

5 em them too deep. But Moſs 3 on vo L 

is of Rreral ſorts, cold and moiſt produce 

elbe ſhaggy, moiſt and dry Grund 8 a ſhore thi 

Moſs. If the Moſs is much and long, fo as to ſm 

ther — Branches, it may in, 2 e hea yr 1 3 

prune the greateſt of t nches, and u 

| M66 the reſt, or to thee off all the Head, and t 
Tree will ſhoot, and as it were become youhgag : 

and if your Plantation is too thick, which 4 E - 

—_ cold Ground vecafion Moſs, you truſt mend the favs 7 

—_ - by thinning of them, but if it proceed from the 1 

= neſs of the Ground open it, and lay Mud of © 

which will both cool it, and Alle prevent the alli 

of the Fruit, and of 1 its being Wemreates, v 

1 what is incident to . Grounds: F 

IS ho „Briony, age" — 1 and other Cin F 5 

be dug up, left they ſpoil 225 Trecs? 3 | 

ba and ing them cro ed. 
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© -- 11. Wind-ſhock is a Bruiſe and Shiver throughout 
the Tree, but not always viſible, twiſting the Warp 


inds; and perhaps by ſubtil Lightnings, thoſe Trees 


put on the one ſide chan the other. The beſt prevention 


| w S 
at £0, C 
ä 
W 2 


| 
requent ſhredding up while roong 
XX But as the Winds often ſpoil 


þ >. 8 £0 
Ks ne”, 
A 2 


rees by twiſting 


— 


i hem infirm, for which there is no better Remedy 


„ 


ut if not, take ſome of the looſe Earth out of th 


nd you may eaſily redreſs tbem. 


dhe Canker be in a Bough, cut it off; if a large 


ut fta ſmall one, cut ir cloſe to it. But for ovet- 


ot ſtony Land, you muſt cool the Mould about the 


from ſmooth- renting, being occaſioned by High- 
being moſt in danger of it, whole Boughs grow more 
& Shelter, choice of place for the Plantation, and 


hem, they many times do them as much Miſchief in 
.Proſtrating of them; which, though it cannot pro- 
perly be called an Infirmity of the Tree, yet the 
Winds are many times a principal Cauſe of rendring 


han what is already propoſed : But in caſe any Trees 
mould chance to be blowin down which you deſire to 
yvreſerve or redreſs, be not over-haſty to remove them, 
but cut off their Heads, and let them lie, and many 
imes the weight of the Roots will bring them up; 


Hole thar the Tree hath. made, and cut off ſome of 
oe ſtraggling Roots that hinder it from falling back, 


14. Cankers are cauſed by ſome ſtroke or galling, 
Er by hot burning ſtony. Land. They muſt be cut 
ut to the quick, and the Scars emplaſtred with Tar 
= 1 * with Oil, and over that Loam thin ſpread; 
r clſe with Clay and Horſe- dung, but beſt with 
va logs-dung alone bound to it with a Rag, or by lay- 
gau 3 
g Aſhes, Nettles, or Fern to the Roots, c. But 


Pough ar ſome diſtance from the Body of the Tree; 
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ots with Pond-mud and Cow-dung : And for Fruits 
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Nees, the beſt way to raiſe them on ſuch Land, is to 
aft them on Crab ſtocks raiſed in the ſame Mould. 
z. Hollowneſs is contracted by the ignorant or 
elles Lopping of Trees, ſo as that the wet 1 


. 


The. Art of Huahadry: Dean 


fered to fall rpendicularly upon any part of it, e- 

cially the lead: In this caſe, if theres ſufficlent 
ſound Wood, cut it to the quick cloſe ta the Body, 
ſo as to make i it as ſloaping as you can, that the wer 
may fall from it, and cap the hollow part with a Tar- 


| — 8 or fill it with good ſtiff Loam, Harſe- dung, 

1 mixed together. This is one of the "8 

vils belonging to Trees, and what all ſoft 
Woods are very Fable to if lopped ;/ / eſpecially the 
Elm, dulich ia much better to heed: up, the fide 
Boughs of which will yield a conftarit Lop, and te 
Bodies afterwards be good Timber; whereas when 
lopped they ſoon decay and periſh; though man 
times a ſpire Elm vill begin to grow hollow at the 
bottom when any of its Roots happen to periſh; but 
the unthr iftineſs of its Branches will ny aleo 3 


worſt Evil 


yer itoV0nis:'c 
F Ss - r 


7020s reds and Waſps dat * Or to Trees by - 55 | 
bending in them, which are deſtroyed by fuming of 


their Cells in the Night with Brimſtone, or by ſtop- 
ping up their Holes with Tar ana Gooſe-dung. -* 
II. Ear-wigs and Snails do ſeldom infect Titnber 


Trees, but are very prejudicial to Fruit; and ſo arc Wi 
| likewiſe Piſmires, Carerpillars, Mice, Moles, S0 6. of 


which Lhave already treated. 


Mice, Moles, and Piſmires cauſe the Jaundice | in 


3» %ab 


Trees, which is known: by the bold, of their =_ 


Leaves and Buds. 


16. Blaſted parts of Yanks are to be cut apes to 
the quick; a to prevent it in the Bloſſoms, ſmoak WF 
them in 2 Weather by burning moiſt Straw, 


or the ſuperfluous Cuttings of Aromatick Herbs, a 
rr Lavender, Juniper, c. 
- Rooks do great prejudice to Trees by crop- 


0 5 off che tops of old ones, and by lighting on 1 
young ones; 'whoſe weight breaks the tender Branches 


and often ſpoils their Tops: They alſo deſtroy Seed- 
Ungs where — bret and her bay. breeds Net- 


tles and Weeds. 3 
rr 5 5 18. If 


er 


” 


2 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


ny 


and begins to abate of its thriving, lop off ſome of 
the Branches, and ſee if that will cauſe it to ſhoot 
with Vigour ; if not, dig away the Earth till you 
come at the Roots, and fee if they are ſpoiled with 


any Rottenneſs, which may be occaſioned by their be- 


ing planted too deep, or from a cold Soil underneath , 
but if you find the Roots found, you may conclude, 
the diſeaſe of the Tree proceeds from the poorneſs 
of the Soil; to mend which, put new freſh Earth 


next the Roots, mend the upper part of the Soil 


with Cow-dung if the Soil is hot, if cold with Horſe- 
| dung; and when the time of pruning comes, cut away 

q moſt part of the old Wood, and you'll find it ſhoot = 

T7 again afreſh; if not, you may conclude it decayed _ 
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with its Roots or Trunk, for which there is no Re- 
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= Chap. VI. Of Pruning Foreſt. Trees. 
A A S to the Pruning of Trees, it is a Work that 
II requires a great deal of Skill and Care, and for 


only you may obſerve, that whatſoever Shape you 


== deſign your Tree ſhall have, form it to that Shape as 
= much as you can while it is young, becauſe young 
== ones will beſt bear Pruning, when their Boughs are 
== ſmall, and ſooneſt heal when cut off: But for thoſe 


Trees which you deſign for Timber, be cautious of 


== cutting off their Heads, as I told you before, eſpeci- 


ally thoſe that have great Piths, as the Aſh, Walnut, 
Woods, as the Elm, Poplar, Sc. 


= which general Rules cannot well be given, becauſe of 
== the great 8 which is met with in doing of it; 
3 ol 
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18. If a Tree has grown well for ſeveral Years, 


But if your Trees grow too top heavy, you muſt a- - 


bate the Head to lighten them, which in many Trees 
it is better to do by thinning of ſome of the Boughs 
= that ſhoot out of the ſides of the main Branches, ſo 
as to let the Wind have a paſſage through them, than 

by cutting off the main — themſelves, _ 
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ally if you deſign them for ſpreading Tre but if 
you defign them for ſpiring Trees, it is beſt done by 
rubbing off the Buds as they put out in Spring, and 
by ſhreddingup the fide Shoots, which muſt be done 
ſparingly, ſo as to leave here and there a Bough; and 
when any new Shoots put out, you may ſave them, ang 
cut off the former, always taking care to cut off the la 
geſt, and leave the ſmalleſt to give a check to the Sap 
Where it runs too much up to the Head, fo as to en 
danger the breaking of it where the Body is too weak; 
but where it is ſtrong and able to bear it, you may be 
the bolder in ſhredding of it up, minding alway to 
proportion the Head to the Body by keeping of it 
traall and by maintaining of the leaden Shoot, and 
particularly taking care that it do not run up with a 
Fork till you have got your Tree to the intended 
heighth, then let the Head break out, and cut off 
all To ſide Boughs if you find occaſion ; and if you 
find the fide Boughs ſtill breaking out, and that your 
top is able to ſuffain it ſelf, to the-Boughs that put WY 
out in Spring, give a Summer pruning a little after 
Midſummer, cutting them very cloſe; this will cauſe 
the Bark to cover them and kill them ſo as not to 
ſhoot out Again, as I ſaid before; which is the only 
Way to make your Tree grow with a. fine ſtraight 
- handſome Body. But I know molt are againft pru- 
ning Timber Trees at all; and I grant that where Wi 
Trees do naturally grow ſtraight it is better; but I 
cannot think the pruning of ta Obs provided 
you cut the Boughs cloſe, can do them any great | 
$i 3 becauſe, I believe, if they heal the Wound | 
quite, or if ey do not, the cut lying near the Pith Bu 
dan be no * if the Tree is uſed for a Beam, or Wl 
for any other occaſion where it is uſed ſquare; or for 
any other uſes that require its being quartered; be- 
cauſe it brings any ſuch Defects to be near the edge, 
and ſo the four parts will be ſound: As for great 
Trees, that is, Foreſt Trees, (for of Fruit Trees! 
deſign to treat in another place) I am not for 8 
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i 8 66 
dhe ay of Improving of Land. 
mem ar all, except in caſes of very great Neceſſity; 


and in ſuch caſes avoid the cutting off large Boughs 
gs much as you can; but whatſoever Bpughs you cut 
eff, if it is mall, cut it off ſmooth and cloſe, fo as 


” | * 


Water may run off and not ſoak into it; but if the 
Bough is large, and the Tree old, cut it off at ſome 
Hiſtance from the Tree, as at three or four Foot, or 


Water to the heart of the Free, which will certainly 


grow upright, be they gr 
great Wounds, cover them over with Clay mixed 


ad before. 


Kt . I 
5 by Ly” 
8 


pruning, which is not only a rene wal of their Age, 


| draw all the Sap from the Bole, eſpecially the upp ; 
part of it, and make it knotty, moſſy, and unthri 


ich the Beech is one of the worſt to head; or if 


WW 


ut crooked Trees may be made ftraight by ſhredding 


where you find any young Shoots coming out of the 
des of it; but by no means leave any Stumps to ſtand 
out at any diſtance, becauſe they cannot be covered 
by the Bark, till the Diameter of the Tree grows be- 
tyond it, and in the mean time the Stump will be. 
continually rotting, and a Conduit- pipe to  conyey- 


decay and kill the whole Body: BY all Boughs that 
t or little, cut them not 
Wright croſs over, but ſloaping upwards; and thoſe 
Boughs that lean from the Head, cut the ſloap on the 
lower fide; and if you have occaſion to make any 


Vith Horſe-dung, and they will heal the ſooner, as I 


Fou may obſerve in many Foreſts and Woods, 


but alſo of their Growth too, the want of it voy z 
WE what occaſions Trees to run out with Suckers, and 
everload themſelves with waſteful Boughs, which 


er 
But if your Tree grow crooked, at the crooked 
place cut it off ſloaping upwards, and nurſe up one of 
the 3 Shoots to bea leading Shoot, except it 
ss of ſuch a ſort as is ſubject to die when headed, of 


guy Trees are very great, do not meddle with them; 


- 
* 8 * 


he Bark may quickly cover it; and ſloaping, ſo as the 


vbere you have one thrifty Tree, you have twenty 
unthrifty Ones, and all occaſioned from the want of 
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up of the {ide Branches till you come above the Crook, 
where they are young. r 


drivel where they Bite, which not only infects the 
Branches, but ſometimes endangers the whole Tree. 


ſhould be repeated where need of Pruning is ever, 


wy er g to put forth Suckers, 
if you are to cut a Bough of any bigneſs, that you 
7+. . | | 1 8 Hy 

give it a Chop or two underneath, left when it falls 


7 A s to the Age, Stature, and Growth of Trees, I 


pious in this particular; and only obſerve, that the 
that the Increaſe of ſmall and large Trees is much thc 
der it and dung it, gong upon a red brick Earth, 


quarter, or an Incl; and an half in Circumference; 


The An of Hetbindry: Or, * 


If any Boughsare cropt by Goats, or other Cattle, 
cut them off cloſe to the Body, for Cattle leave a 


The beſt time to prune Trees is in February, which 


Vear, or every ſecond Vear, that ſo the Tree may 
eaſily over- grow the Knot, and the place will not be 
cauſe the Sap 


had no great Recourſe to it; only obſerve, that 1 


it ſtrip part of the Bark away with it; and likewiſe, +788 
that if you keep any Trees for Pollards, that you 


head them every ten Years; for if you let the Boughs 
grow large, they will be the longer before the Bark 
covers them, and be apt to let 


ater into the Body, 
which will ſoon ſpoil their dg of Lop. Vid. Pri- 
nung ef Fruit Trees, Book 14. Chap. 18. 


— 


Chap. VII. Of the Age and Stature of Trees. . 


| ſhall refer you to Mr. Evelyn, who is very co 
growth of moſt Trees, for the Circumference of 
them (it being eaſily ſeen what length the Top ſhoots RE 
grow) is from about one to two Inches in a Year, and 


ſame, provided they are alike thrifty. I have au 
Oak that grows in the middle of a Corn - field that 3 
conſtantly plowed about, and the Cattle often lie un- 


that is at leaſt torty Foot deep, whoſe Increaſe is ſom 
Years four Inches in a Year, whereas the common 
growth of other Trees is but about an Inch and % 


2 which 


vnich ſhews the Advantage of what I propoſed be- 
gore, of digging and dunging about Trees, and of 
= killing the Weeds about them, which I reckon the 
= greateſt Prejudice of any thing to the growth of 
rees, in drawing away the heart of the Ground 
om them: And I am fatisfied by ſeveral Meaſures | 
hat I have taken of the growth of Trees, that Buſhes 
ind Under-wood (though they are by many eſteemd 
do be as. prejudicial as Weeds) are a very great help 
o the growth of Trees; and the greateſt of any, 
except digging and dunging about them; for «= 
both improve the Land, and keep their Roots moiſt. 
But as I find an Account of very great and quick 
growth of Trees in ſeveral Authors, I would de- 
lire, that where any ſuch growth of Trees is, that 
they that are willing to encourage Huſbandry, would 
be pleaſed to meaſure the Circumference that they 
grow in a Year; and likewiſe to be particular in en- 
auiring into the Nature of the Soil, and likewiſe in- 
to the Depth of that Soil they grow upon, and to 
communicate it to the Publiſhers, that I may be able 
to give an Account what fort of Land it is that is 
moſt likely to be ſo improved by Trees; which will 
be an Advantage for thoſe to know that have Land 
of the fame kind, and likewiſe an Encouragement to 
the Planting and Raiſing of Timber. . 


* 


| Chap, VIII. Of the Felling of Ter. 


Have already given an Account of the Signs that 
1 ſhew the Unthriftineſs of a Tree: And therefore 
when you are reſolved to fell any of them, the firſt 
thing to be taken care of is a {kilful diſbranching © 
ſuch Limbs as may endanger them in their Fall, where- 
in much Fore-caſt and Skill is required, many Trees 
being utterly ſpoiled for want of this care; and 
therefore in Arms of Timber that are very great, 
chop a Nick under them cloſe to the Bole ; and ſo 
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meeting it with downright Strokes, it will be ſeye- 
red without „ as J {aid befor. 
2. In felling of Timber, take care to cut them as 
near the Ground as poſſible, unleſs you deſign to grub 
them up, which to do is of Advantage both for tge 
Timber and Wood, becauſe they do not reckon the 
Timber good that grows out of old Stools. The 
price of Felling of Trees is 12 d. per Load, and the 
ſame for hewing or ſquaring, where Men have 144. 
I 1549 ot , ec 5... 
I When your Tree is down, ſtrip off the Bark, 
and ſet it ſo as it may dry well, and be well covered 
from the wet in caſe of Rain; and then cleanſe the 
Bole of the Branches that are left, and ſaw it into, 

_ Lengths, if you do not ſell it to the Timber-buyers 
to do it for themſel ven. 
Note, That Trees that are nine Inches girt about 
w_— 2 Yard from the Ground, clots, nan reckon 3 
we Timber Trees, but none under, becauſe ſuch will be 
1 about ſix Inches girt in the girting place when the 
Bark is off, which will ſave the ban of climbing 
of them to meaſure teen. 
Tbe common way of dealing with whom, is to {ell 
your Timber as it ſtands, (which is a very uncer- 
tain way) or by the Ton, Load or Foot, forty Foot 
being reckoned a Ton, and fifty a Load, and in ſome RE 
- 2 juſt the contrary; therefore tis good in all 
Contracts to mention particularly how many Feet 
makes a Load or Ton, or elſe you may have great Wi 
Conteſts about it, which Trees you meaſure either 
5 girt or ſquare Meaſure. They reckon that forty 
Foot of round Timber, or fifty Foot of hewn or 
ſquare Timber weighs the ſame, that is, twenty Hun- 

' _ dred, which is commonly accounted ai Cart-load; 
and as they ſeldom ſtrip the Bark off of Elm or Ah, 
they commonly allow one Inch for the Bark, which 
is a great deal more than it comes to: And therefore 
if you can ſtrip off the Bark in the meaſuring- place, 
which ſhould be always about the middle of the Tree, 
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e Fay 0 f Improving of Land, 8 4 
t. will be better. Some allow four Foot out of eve- 
y Load for Aſh, and five Foot for Oak and Elm: 
Ind as for the Computation of the Feet, if it is ſquare 
Fieaſure, the ſquare is taken by a pair of Cannipers, 

"> two Rulers clapped to the {ide of the Tree, mea- 
ring the diftance between them; and if the ſides 
"Xe unequal, they add them together, and take half 
he Sum, hich they account the true fide of the 
quare; but if girt Meaſure, by girting of the mid- 
ee of the Tree with a Line, and taking a quarter 
part of that girt for the ſquare, meaſuring the length 
from the But- end ſo r 'till the Tree comes 

Wo be fix Inches girt, that is, twenty-four Inches in 
Lircumference; and if the Trees have any great 
Boughs which are Timber, that is, which hold fix 
Inches girt, they meaſure them by themſelves, and 
add them to the whole: For the caſting up the Con- 

tents of which, they make uſe of Gunter Line, upon 
which, if you extend your Compaſſes from 12 to the 
number of Inches contained in the ſquare, and pla- 
eing one Foot of the Compaſſes at the length, and 
keeping of the ſame extent with your Compaſſes, if 
your {quare is under 12 Inches, turn your Compaſſes 
twice towards 12; if above, twice from 12, and it 
will ſnew you the Contents: The way of doing 

= which, any one that underſtands it will ſheyr you in a 
very little time; which way, though it is a falſe way 

of meaſuring,” being near a fifth part ſhort of its true 

= meaſure, yet it being the common Practice, you muſt 

be guided by it. But as many of the Rules are falſe, 

and that upon ſeveral Occaſions and Diſputes it may 
be en to # e Meaſure ſeveral ways, I fhall _ 
We firft propoſe the doing of itby common Arirhmetick: !: 
b, fuppole « Tree de Inches girt, and ze Foot | 
long; che 4** part of 40 Inches is to Inches: Now, 
1 The -ule-is as 12 to 10 the ſquare _—_— 
= 59 #30 Foot the length to a fourth Number; 
We and that fourth Number tells you the Contents in 
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of the ſquare of the Tree (though . 2 
fourth part of 40 is 10, which multiplied | - © ee 5 
by it ſelf is 100: And 30 Foot the — 55 38 
| an lied by 12 makes.360, which mul- 22 
tiplie oy. 100, the ſquare of the Tree, 6 | 
in th 
gives 20 Feet, and about three fourths, 


: in Timber-meaſure. ou 


10 Inches in the Left-hand Column, and for 30 Foot 


Foot, and (82 parts of a Hundred, which 1 is about) 


: Numb. 1. is what you may 


meaſuring Timber, from half an Inch ſquare to 36 
Inches, and in len oth. from 1 Foot to 30. . 


| 1 as girt by the Line, which doubled four times 


9 le and l in 15 firſt Column 1 the follow- 
ing Table, an uppoſing the length of the Piece to 
be 9 Foot, in the Column under 4 Fan 34. 34 Inches, 


the hundred Parts of a Foot, — 25 — 72 Feet 1 
and a quarter; which is the Contents of a | Plone: of 
| N of 7 OT. 6A 


; The Ar fol Hubandry: ** $8 


But to work this the common way, take the fourth 
part of the Circumference to be the ſide 


neous) and meaſure it as a Cylinder. The _* 


£56 000, the number of ſquare Inches 38. 
eres Which Sum divided by 1728, 2 
the ſquare Inches that are in a ſolid Foot, 360 


160. 


and odd Fractions, bepge no OTE! materaal 955 | 36008 


ES. 
FN a oy te” 12640 
„ . 369200. 467550 1449 
8 e 77 5 
i 
. to try this by the flowing Table, look for 


at the top, which is the length, and you will find 20 


Bats fourths of a Foot. 


The following Table 5 ein. and ſavers Meaſure, 
ee the Contents of any 
piece of Timber by, according to the common way of 
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Suppoſe a Tree, the Circumference 5 Which 18 1 36 


makes the ſquare or quarter part 34 Inches: Which 


you will find 72: 27, which: is 72 25 of 
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This Table, Numb: 2. . 
is to ſhew how much in 
length will make a ſolid 
Foot of any Tree, whoſe 
quarter- part of the Cir- 
cumference is from 6 In- 
8 to 36 Inches. 


EXAMPLE. 


Suppoſe a Tree of 60 : 
Inches in Circumference, 
the fourth part of which 
is 15 Inches, or 1 Foot 3 

Inches; which if y ou look 
- for 4n the firſt — 


oppoſite to it in the ſe- 


cond Column you will 
find / Inches and 6 tenth 
parts . an Inch (which 
is ſomewhat above half 
an Inch) and ſo much i in 


length will make one 
Foot ſquare. | 4 
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the Art of Hushai idry: W 0 


is this Table ſuppoſe 


à Plank or Board 9 In- 
ches broad, to find how 
much in length will make 


one Foo. 
Firſt find out 9 riches 


in the firſt Column, op- 
pour to it in the ſecond 


olumn you will find 
14 © which is one Foot 
four Inches, ſo much 


in length of a Plank or 
Board 9 Inches broad go- 


ing to make up a Foot: 
So that every 16 Inches 


in length is a Foot of 
Plank; and conſequent- 
ly, every 8 Inches half a 


FOE WEFECIETT — 
— 


foot, every 4 Inches a 


uarter, Sc. Thus 


and 3 Inches in breadth, 
Inches and 3 tenth 
parts of an Inch in length 


will make a ſquare ſu- 
perficial Foot of Plank, 


WE: 


again, 


If a Board hold 2 Foot 
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IEA Table of Square Meaſure. | 1 18 0 Squ | 
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Meaſure ſhews how 
: 4 In. In! Pt. much goes to make a ſo- . 
| | lid Foot of any piece of 
Timber, from 1 Inch to 
30 Inches ſquare. 


EXAMPLE. 


"= - 


I would. know how 
long a piece of Timber 
of 10 Inches ſquare. 
ought to be to contain a 
Foot of Timber? Look 
for 10 in the Left- hand 
Column, oppoſite to 
which you'll find 1 Foot 
F Inches and 2 tenths of 
an Inch; which is the 
length that makes a ſolid 
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A Table of Round Meaſure. 
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"Table of Round 


Meaſureſhews how much 


hoſe Di 
mber, con- 
7tent 
ght for. 


1 


7 


mber 
make a ſolid 


3 Which is the 


Contents ſou 


muſt be 


1 


makes a ſolid 
piece WW 


of T 


from one Inch 


to 30 Inches over. 
but one Inch 


1 


h an exact round 


ece of T 


he firſt Column for 


ou will find 


nch and 


length to 
Foot of Timber 
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EXAMPLE. 
of an Inch 


ng 
lameter, 
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len 


length 


I would know how 
muc 

pi 
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round 
meter 18 
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If you have a mind to know the Value of a Tree 
11 anding, you may girt it, and allowing for the Bark, 
ind ſo much as you think it will meaſure leſs in the 
Firring place than at the Butt, and taking of the 
eighceh of it, compare it with the foregoing Ta- 
des, and you may the better gueſs at its Worth, be- 
ue you have a Rule to go by. Now fot the taking 
e che heighth ofa Tree, the beſt way is with a Qua- 
rant, which the * tis, the morgexa@ you may 
e in doing of it; which is done after this manner: 
old your Quadrant ſo as that oor Plummet may 
all on 45 Degrees, and go to ſuch a diſtance from 
be Tree as you may, through the Sights of your 
nuadrant, ' ſee the top of it; and meaſure from the 
place of your ſtanding to the Foot of the Tree, add- 
ag to it the heighth of your Eye from the Ground, 
ad it will give you the heighth defired : Or if you 
tand where the Plummet may fall on 22 Degrees and 
=o Minutes, it will be half the heighth; or 67 De- 
prees and 30 Minutes will be the heighth and half the 
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Cap IX. Of Grubbing up of Woods and 


Trees. 


HE grubbing up of Woods and Trees may be 
1 needtul upon the Account of their Unthrifti- 
ess, or to plant better Lands for that purpoſe, and 
eo grub up Roots that are decayed to make room 

or them that are more thriving, &c. which, though 

= chargeable Work, yet it may much be leſſened by a 
particular Engine, which I thought it might be of 
Advantage to make more Publick. It is a very cheap 5 
inſtrument, only made uſe of in ſome particular 

Places, and will eaſe about a third part of the charge 
of this ſort of Labour; it is an Iron-hook of about 


— 1er eee. See.... ——V—V:cſ—ʃ 


T7 - 
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ſappy Parts remaining, | 


| ++ "Chap. X. Of Seaſoning of Timber.” 


be laid up very dry in an airy place, yet out of the 
Wind or Sun; others ſay, it ought to be free from 


that it may not cleave, but dry equälly, you may Mi 
dab it over with Cow- dung. Let it not pf ” 
right, but lay it along, one piece upon another, in- 
terpoſing ſome ſhort Blocks between them to preleryc 
them from a certain Mouldineſs which they uſually 
contract when they ſweat, and which frequent ly pro- 
duces a, kind of 
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two Foot four Inches long, with Wl 
a large Iron-ring to it, the ſhape Wl 
of which you have in the Figure, 
and may be made for about 35. 
6 d. charge, which they uſe after 
this manner. Where a Stub of 
VUnder- wood grows, they clear the 
Earth round it, where they think 
any fide Roots come from it, and 
cut them; which when they have 
done, in any Hole on the ſides of 
the Root they enter the Point of 


l the Hook, and putting a long Leaver into the Ring, : 
two Men at the end of it gofround *till they Wring 7 


the Root out, twiſting the tap Roots aſunder, the dit- 


ficulty of coming at which often occaſions the great: 
eſt Labour of this Work. Stubs alſo of Trees may 
be taken up with it; in which Work it ſaves a great 
deal of Labour, though not ſo much as in the other, 

| becauſe the Stubs mult be firſt cleft with Wedges 
before you can enter the Hook in the ſides of it to 

- wrench it-our by pieces.” = 
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Imber being felled and fawn, is next to be ſea· 
ſoned: For doing of which, ſome adviſe that it 


the Extremities of the Sun, Wind, and Rain: And 


and up- 
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Fungus, eſpecially. if there be any Wl 
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Pen, and afterwards to dry them in the Sun or Air; 


l * a eaſt, norcleave: Mr. Evelyn, particularly, commends 
f . 

2 is way of Seaſoning of F. ir, but againſt Shrinking 
- here is no Remedy. 


Some again commend Buryings i inthe Earth, others 


Abe ſcorching and hardening of Piles which are to 
l U 3 Rand either in the Water or the Earth. 20 


Wcontinually turning it round with an Engine till they 
are gotten upon it. a hard black coaly Cruſt; and 


| 


9 it. „I my ſelf (ſays Mr. Evelyn) remember to have 


ve of them. Sir Hugb Plat adds, * That a Kentiſh 


ing.“ And this was likewiſe practiſed with good 
4 Succeſs bya Suſſex Gentleman, 11 aller Burrell of Cuctr 
n Eee, 


= | This RA at the ends of Poſts is practiſed in 
15 BY Germany, as appears by the Abſtract of a Letter writ- 


the Philoſophical 7 ranſaftions, Numb. 92. Pag. 1585. 


Others + adviſe to ur Boards, Planks, Ge. "IF FIND 
vod or running Stream; or, which ! is better, in Salt- 
water for a few Days, to extract the Sap from 


or by ſo doing, (lay they) they will neither chap, 


Fin n Wheat; and there be Seaſonings of the Fire, as for 


= Sir Hug, Plat informs us, that the. enetians aſe to 
5 4 Z bt urn and ſcorch their Timber in the flaming Fire, 


che Secret carries with it great Probability, for that 
che Wood is brought by it to ſich a hardneſs and 
5 et, that neither Earth nor Water can penetrate 


L I. ſcen Charcoal dug out of the Ground, amongſt the 
Ruins of ancient Buildings, Which have in all pro- 
bability lain covered with Earth above 1500 Vears. 
== For Poſts and the like that ſtand in the Ground, 
che burning the Out- ſides of thoſe Ends that are to 
ſtand in the Ground, to a Coal, is a great Preſerva- 


EKlnight of his Acquaintance did uſe to burn (in this 
* manner) the Ends of the Poſts for Railing or Pail- 


ren by David Vonderbect, a German Philoſopher and 
Phyſician at Minden, to Dr. Largelott, regiſtred in 


in \ thee Wor ds : : « Hence alſo they lightly burn the 
2 : | &, H 3. 5.66 ends 
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cc ends of Timber to be ſet in the Ground, that ſo 


( would eafily be conſumed to the Corruption of che 
Timber) may catch and fix one another. 


them; the uſe of Linſeed Oil, Tar, or ſuch Olzagi- 
nous Matter, tends much to their Preſervation and 


Draw-bridges, Sluices, and other Timbers expoſed % 
to the perpetual Injuries of the Weather, coat them Wn 


they ſtre w Cockle and other Shells, beaten almoſt to 


Worm: And to prevent and cure this in Timber, [ 
recommend the following Secret as moſt approved. 


bit-glaſs, upon which pour ſo much of the ſtrongeſt 


tom (being of a blackiſh or ſad red Colour) be laid 
88 e e e 
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« by the Fuſion made by Fire the Volatile Salts 
«(which by acceſſion of the Moiſture of the Earth 
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Cheap. XI. Of Preſerving of Timber. 


THEN Timber or Boards are well ſeaſoned or 
V Y dried in the Sun or Air, and fixed in their 
places, and what Labour you intend is beſtowed upon 


Duration.  Hefod preſeribes to hang your Inftruments 


in Smoak to make them ſtrong and laſting: Surely, Wi 
then the Oil of Smoak (or the Vegetable Oil, by ſome 
other means obtained) muſt needs be effectual in the 


Preſervation of Timber alſo. Virgit adviſes the fame. | . 7 F 
The Practice of the Hollanders is worth our Notice; Wi 
who, for the Preſervation of their Gates, Portcullis, 


over with a mixture of Pitch and Tar, upon which 


Powder, and mingled with Sea-ſand, which incruſts 
and arms it after an incredible manner againſt all the 
Aſſaults of Wind and Weather. 8 
When Timber is felled before the Sap is perfect- 
ly at reſt (ſays Mr. Evelyn) it is very fabjedt to the 


Loet common yellow Sulphur be put into a Cucui- 
Aqua fortis as may cover it three Fingefs deep. Diſti 1 
this to Drineſs, which is done by two or three 
Rectifications : Let the Sulphur remaining at the bot- | 
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.be, or put into a Glaſs, where it will eaſily | 
aer. into Oil. Wich this anoint what Timber * 5 
aer infected with Worms, or to be preſerved from 
hem. It is a great and excellent Arcanum for ting- 
5 ds the Wood, of 'no unpleaſant Colour, by no Art 
p be waſhed out, and ſuch a Preſervative of all man- 
rr e of Woods, nay, of many other things alſo, as 
Lopes, Cables, Fiſhing-ners, Maſts, or Ships, Ge. e that 
| defends them from Putrefaction either in Waters, 
bu above the Earth, in Snow, Ice, Air, Winter, or 
Summer, &c. Tam told, that Oil of Spike Will Kill 
7 7 the Worm in any Wood. 
lt were ſuperfluous to deſcribe the Proceſs of ma- 
King the Agua fortis; it ſhall ſuffice to let you know, 
hat our common Coperas makes this Aqua fortis well 
enough for our purpoſe, being drawn over by a Re- 
tort: And for Sulphur, the Iſland of St. * 
Vields enough (which hardly needs any refining) to 
furniſh the whole World. This Secret (for the cu- 
rious) I thought not fit to omit, though a more com- 
pendious way may ſerve the turn. Three or four 
Anointings with Linſeed Oil has proved very effe. 
cual. It was experimented in a Walnut-tree Table, 
where it deſtroyed Millions of Worms immediately, 
WE and is to be practiſed for Tables, Tubes, mathemati- 
cal Inſtruments, Boxes, Bed-ſteads, Chairs, Se. Oil 
of Walnuts will doubtleſs do the ſame, andis a 
ſweeter and better Varniſh. But Oil of "Cedar, or 
1 chat of J re, is s commended above all I, 
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| Buildings is a greatEye-ſort x 
and Clefts I find this Expedient to do well; which MY 


be done twice over. Some Carpenters make uſe of 
Great and Saw-duſt mingled; but the firſt is ſo good 
away (ſays my Author) that I have ſeen Wind-ſhock 


the Timber is green. 


me dies for two of the greateſt Diſcouragements that i 
belong, to the Planting and Railing of them: The one Wn 
is, the long time that the Owners are forced to wait 


| make any Profit of it; and the other is, the Tim- 
ber's being liable to ſo many Abuſes and Cheats from 


the Owner's Negligence or Death; eſpecially if they 
Now as to the firſt Objection, if the Tumber is thri- 
will turn to better Account, though you ſtay long 


which Ithink will make amends for the Stay. And 
_ «3 for the ſecond Objection, | which I think the moſt 


ragement to Planting and raifing of Timber of any; 
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after it is wrought. into Form, which in fine 
EC: But to cloſe the Chop? 


is to anoint and ſupple it with the Fat of Powder'd. 
beef Broth, with which it muſt be well ſoaked, and 
the Chaſm. filled with: Sponge dipped in it: This to 


Timber ſo exquiſitely cloſed, as not to be diſcerned Wl 
where the Defects were. This muſt be uſed when WE 


” 5 a, w . 


I I ſhall conclude this Treatiſe of Foreſt- trees with 


| 


conſidering, and in ſome meaſure propoſing; of Re- 


for the growth of their Timber before they can 


„ ip &@ * 


Tenants, Bailiffs, Executors, and others, in caſe of 
are forced to leave their Wood to a young Her. 
ving there is no Stock you can have Money in that 


for it; nor any thing that it can be better ſecured in, 


material, and the greateſt Inconveniency and Diſcou- 


if I can propoſe a Method for the taking an exact 
Account of the Timber-trecs, both in Hedges and 
J CO TE i Le, Woods, 


the May of Impr: of Þ ' 105 
Woods, I ſhall wholly anſwer that Obfection fe 
nconveniency too: For the doing of which, firſt, 

In Hedge: rows you may obſerye this Method. Sup- 


2 


Sole the four Ficlds. underheath to be what you hre 


% a 


mind to take an Account of, which are called by 


the Names of, The Ten Acre Field, The New Mead, 
The Road Pleen, and Park Pleen, and lying as in the 
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Piowing Map. |. | | 
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SE That A 3 1 1 e 1 ft Colurhr 
is the Names of the Fields, rhe ſecond Column is the 
Sides and Ends of the ſaid Fields, the third the num- 
ber of Timber Oaks, the fourth the Timber Aſh, 
the fifth the Timber, nes hh the fixth Oak Pollard, 
the ſeventh Aſh Pollards, the eighth Elm Pollards, 
the ninth Sapling or youn 045 the tenth young 
Aſn, the eleventh young ; z and the twelfth 
Column is to add other ſorts of Trees in, or to ſet 
down when they are felled. 
Only tis to be obſerved, that to the Aw Mead 
9 Field is reckoned but two Sides and only the Eaſt end, 
becauſe the Ditch being on the New Mead fade, th 
a Hedge row between that and the Ten Acre Field, i 
PA reckoned to the ten Acres; and though the 3 
to between the New Mead Field and the Park Pleen 
is reckoned to both, tis becauſe there are Trees on 
the Dools belonging to the Park Pleen, and not what 
; Trees are in the „ ps For 
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= Which Wood being too large to fell at once (I not 
= having Woods enough to anſwer ſuch a Fall every: 
= Year) and finding my Wood cut in Patches, and o- 
ther parts of it Deal and cut before it was at its 
= Growth; that they might come at what was fit to cut, 
AP bel to cut a Cart- way through the middle of 
Wit, by which means I propoſed three Advantages; 
Firſt, to cut what part of my Wood I would, and to 
3 have a clear Cart-way to carry off both my Wood 
and Timber, which ſaved my Standers and Wood too 
cry much. Secondly, To divide my Wood into 
wo Parts, in order to the counting of my Standards; 
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one Stake after another, till he 
the Wood's end: This is the. way o 
their Glades in Het fordſbire, which hit as near the 
middle as ydu ſeo it laid down in the Draught: This, as 
I faid before, divided my Wood into two Parts; and 
from the Gate at c to the Stile at 4 was a, Foot- path, 
which F marked likewiſe with a pricked Line, which 
made in the Wood the two Diviſions of A and B. 

5 12 


108 The Artof FHlusbandiy Or, 
and Thirdly, It being near my Houſe to have a fine 


Walk of it: which Cart- path in the Map is marked 


with a pricked Line from a to h. But, 1 ſuppoſe, I 


ſhall be aſked how, in a ſtanding Wood, Icould car- 


ry the Path ſo ſtraight, and keep the middle of the 


Vood from one end to the other? For the doing of 


_. which, the Method I took was this: I drew on the 
Map the Line 4 5, and taking of the Angle on the 


Map at a, I ſer my plain Table to that Angle, and 


by my 2 * I directed a Workman to cut a narrow 


Path of a 


>< 


out two Foot wide, and about ſeven or 


eight Vards inte the ſtanding Wood, and then I ſtuck 
up two ſticks of equal Height, on the top of which 
I made a ſmall Slit, and ſtuck a ſmall piece of white 
Paper in them, and then ordered the Workman to 
go into the ſtanding Wood as far as he could through We 
5 Boughs, ſee the white Papers, and then to cut 

his way dur to them; and TT 


repeated doing 'till 


he was ſo far off the firſt Stakes as not to diſcern them 
well, and then I ſet uP another Stake in the fame 


% 


fanner to range with i the firffg and continued adding 


got through to | 5 z 
their cutting 


ſome Woods adj dining to this Wood at 


5 I was oblig d to make another Cart-way from « 


to 5, which made the Diviſions of C and D: And 
from the 'Foot-pith d, being too large a Diviſion, 
to leſſen it I made ſeveral ſmall Hills, in which I ſtuck 


Stakes to run parallel with the corner of the Wood 


g b, which made the Diviſions E and F. By which 
means I divided my Wood into fix Parts, which at- 
borded ms s part to fell every Year, and gave me an 


I Y | * # + 8 a oppor: 


* . 


opportunity of counting the Trees in each Diviſion 
BS 25 felled them, which I did after this manner. 
My Wood conſiſting pay of Oak and Aſh, I divi- 
ded my Trees into three ſorts, viz. firſt Storers, 


all under 24 Inches Circumference; and what was two 
Foot Circumference, or above a Yard from the 
Ground, I reckoned Timber - trees: And taking oß a 


Lines after this 


a piece of Chalk, 


To the other of 24. 
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Jof being under the Meaſure mentioned we meaſured, 


5 = be 
* 
r 


might not tell them again: And as we told them 1 


Line the Saplings, and on the third Line the Timber 


wi felled at preſent, when I came home found my Ac- 
count of thoſe two Diviſions as follows, which I ſet 


down 


the Way of Improving of Land. 109 


3 | which reckoned all to be that were under 12 Inches 
W Circumference; ſecondly, Saplings, which I called 


j -- 5.5 aSltel drow fit © 
| ok A I manner; and tak- 


ing of one with 

me with a Paper 
ruled after the 

ſame manner, and 


ablack Lead Pen- 
eil, and a Linge 

| . with two Knots 
in it, one of 12 
Inches long, and 


r 
| I Trees that we 
were not certain 


and as we counted the Trees we drew a Chalk-line a- 
baut them, which ſhewed us which we told, that we 


Wicored on the firſt Line the Oak Storers, on the ſecond 


Oaks, obſerving the ſame Method with the Aſh; and 
hen had ſcored twenty on any of the Lines, I rub- 
bed out my Scores on the Slate, and with my Pencil 
81 ſcored one on the Paper for one Score. And the 
Piviſions of A and B being all the Wood that was 
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down in the following Method; that I think will be 


Direction enou 
your thall have occahion to take an a eg of. * 


; h this Exatneſs may * more . 
12 is e 


being very little, N ſince J have my ſelf, with 


; dards Account or che Kitchen-Garden. 


Ide Art of ay % 


for this or any other Woods that 


A ene of obo aber of Tries 6 in the 7 Mi Di 


2008 ons. of my Wood, en OE CITE as en 
in the . 1 
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ary, yet no one knowing whoſe Hand 
he may fall into, it may be of Advantage, the Pains 


only one to help me, taken an Account of three 
Acres of Wood Land in an Hours time, where the 
Standards have been very thick, which I think no ve- 


ry tedious Buſineſs; 1 5 L.ihall leave eyery one to do 
as they ſee moſt convenient, and proceed to Sie 


H 
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Chap. I. Of ſuch Herbs, Roots, and Fruits, as 
= are uſually planted in the Kitchen- Garden, or 
Have already ſhewed the Huſbandman 
how to order his Paſturc, Arable, and 
5 Wood Land; and what I have now to 
E ttreat of, is the Kitchen-Garden and the 
Orchard, which are parts of Huſbandry 
of no ſmall Advantage to the induſtrious Farmer; 
ud for the quantity of Ground that the Kitchen- 
© Carden takes up, there is no part of his Land that 
c will turn to better Advantage than what is impro= 
ved this way, it being a great deal of Meat and 
o Corn that is ſaved by Beans, Peas, and Roots; and 
e WW likewiſe a great deal of Barley, where is plenty of 
Cuyſder, befides the Advantage that Fruit brings by 
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vhat may be ſold to neighbouring Towns, and the 
Cyder that might come to be exported to Foreign 
Parts, if we could attain to a true Perfection in the 
Art of making this profitable Liquor; but of theſe 
things hereafter. I ſhall at preſent only give Directi- 
K er the Kitchen-Garden; in firſt ſhewing what 
the beſt Situation and Figure for a Kitchen-Garden - 
Secondly how to order the Ground-Beds, c. = 
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. -The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
this uſe, that being the Foundation of the Work. 
And thirdly, Give a Catalogue of ſuch uſeful Herbs, 
Roots and Fruits (as are therein to be cultivated) in 

an Alphabetical manner; which I think will be the 

readieſt way to find 13 ſorts of Garden 

Commodities that ſhall be defired, and will be much 
better than the ranking of them under the ſeveral 
Ninds or Species find therefore: 

Firſt, As to the Situation of the Kitchen- Gardens, 
ſmall Valleys or low Grounds are beſt, becauſe com- 
monly ſuch Places have a good depth of Earth, and 
are fatned by the neighbouring Hills, eſpecially if they 
are not expoſed to Inundations, and afford good 

Water; but as for Fruit-Trees, a Ground moderate- 
Iy dry (provided the Soil be rich and deep) is the beſt; 
and for the Poſition, if the Earth be ſtrong, and con- 
ſegquently cold, the South Aſpect is the beſt; but if 

is bo light and hot, the Eaſt 1s to be preferr'd. 'The 

Southern Aſpects are often expoſed to great Winds 
from the middle of Auguſt to the middle of October; 
the Eafternis ſubject to the North - Eaſt Winds, which 
withers the Leaves and new Shoots, eſpecially of 

Peach Trees; and the Weſtern to the North Weſt 
Winds, which brings Blites in Spring, and ſtrong 
Gales in Autumn, which commonly fflakes off the 
Fruit before it is ripe: But as all Poſitions have their 
Perfections and Imperfections, care mult be taken to 
make what Advantage we can of the firſt, and to uſe 
our beſt Skill to defend our {elves from the laſt. 
The beſt Figure for a Kitcben- Garden, and mol: 
convenient for Culture, is a Square of ſtrait Angle, 
being once and a half or twice as long as broad ; for 
in Squares the moſt uniform Beds may be made; the 
Walls ought alſo to be well furniſhed with Fruit-Trecs, 

to be of a good heighth, and placed ſo as to afford 
good ſhelter on all ſides; the Beds, Plats and Borders 
do be {et with all forts of things neceſſary for all Sea- 
ſons of the Vear, and to have the Walks clean, of 3 
proportionable largeneſs, and to afford as much var* 
ty as the place will admit of Secondly, 
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8 Secondly, For the way of managing and 9 Land io 


of Land for this Purpoſe; as in all other ſorts of H 
bandry, ſo in this you are to conſider the nature of 
the Soil, and what is moſt proper and beſt to make an 
addition to its Goodneſs; of which Particulars I have 
treated already, only it is to be noted, that as your 
Kitchen Garden is to afford great variety of Plants, 
Roots, Herbs, Sc. your Soil muſt be made more rich 
than for Corn, moſt Garden things requiring a richer 
= Soil, if you deſign to have them proſper well; if you 
meet with Ground that is naturally good and moiſt 
& (which is the beſt for Garden-ground) it is a great Ad- 
vantage, and much leſſens the Expence; but Land is | 
very rarely found that doth not Hy pre a great deal 
: wee tho' it may not want Manure for many 
times the Surface of the Earth fhall be good, which 
being opened a Spit deep) will be found to afford 
only a cold Clay bottom; which is a much more per- 
nicious Soil for Trees and Garden-ware than Gravel 
it ſelf, becauſe in Gravel, eſpecially if any thing 
inclined to Springs, the Roots of Trees, Fc. often 
meet with ſome ſmall Veins, whence they draw 
Nouriſhment; whereas the Clay, in dry Years e- 
E ſpecially, is ſo hard, that the Roots cannot pene- 
trate it, and binds ſo firm, that it hinders the moi- 
ſture that falls upon it from ſinking through, and ſo 
cauſes the Roots to ſtand too moiſt in Winter, and 
ſcorches them with too much heat in the Summer. 
To redreſs this defect, the only expedient is, to 


ok; break up this ſort of Land as deep and no deeper than 
the Earth is good, beginning with a Trench four or 
for five Foot broad, the whole fength or breadth of the 
che place, caſting the ſeveral Moulds all upon one fide 
© WW and into your bottom, when your Trench is empty, 

| caſt in Jong Dung, or, which is much better, Fern, 


Leaves of Trees, rotten Sticks, Weeds. or any ſort 
| of Traſh you can procure with the moſt Eaſc and leaſt 
| Charge, to rot and keep the Ground from binding. 
This Traſh ſhould be laid at the bottom about half 
| a Foot thick, and after that fling upon it your top 
Vo. II. OD ret  - 
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The Art of Hushaniry Or 
Spit, caſting the Mould which lies uppermoſt (and 
which is ever beſt) upon the Dung, and fo making 


the ſecond Trench as the former, you ſhould fill your 
firſt Trench fo as that the Mould which you found un- 


dermoſt ſhould now lie on the top; and thus you muſt 


continue to do till you have finiſhed the whole Work. 
But it may be here objected, that the Earth which 
you take from beneath will be barren and unfruitful, 
which indeed it will for the firſt Vear, but being ex- 


£ poſed to the Air, Rains and Froſt of one Winter, it 


will be ſo mellow as to make it fruitful, eſpecially if 


any thing of Dung be added to it; but be hes _ 


thing churlith, an addition of drift Sand will quickly 


looſe the binding quality of it; and if it is cold Land, 


Smiths Aſhes, or other Aſhes, if you live near Towns 


where they are to be had, will be the beſt Manure for 
it; Pigeons, Fowls and Sheeps-dung are alſo very 


ood for all ſorts of cold Land. But 'tis to be ob- 
erved, that rich Soils produce large fair Fruit, and 


Clay and Chalky Lands the beſt taſted, and moſt 


Time of 
Trenching. 


other Manure, except Chalk. 


eaſie to di 


laſting: Garden ware eating better that comes off of 


a natural Soil than what is forced with Dung, or any 


The beſt time for the trenching up of Land is the 
beginning of Winter, when the Ground is moiſt and 
LY but as there are two Seaſons of the Year 

to ſow and plant Herbs, ſo there are two times to bring 


Gardens into order, which is the Autumn and the 
Spring; the firſt Labour being to be beſtowed about 


the beginning of November, upon ſuch Ground as you 
deſign to ſow in the Springs and todig inthe Month 
E 


of May ſuch Ground as you 
ing, that the cold in Winter, and the heat in Summer, 


ſign for an AutumnalSow- 


may have an opportunity to make the Clods ſhort 


and brittle, to turn them into Duſt, and to kill the 
unprofitable Weeds; which if you do not find ou 
_ firſt digging up to deſtroy, you may give your and 

a ſecond and a third Digging in the hotteſt drieſt time 


ou can; which is the only time to deſtroy all ſuch 
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| the Way of Improving of Land. 


Zut where you meet with a gravelly bottom, you 


8 ſhould huſband it as is already preſcribed, and the 


Stones which are mingled with the Earth ſhould be 
carried out; but in caſe the Gravel lie not very thick, 


and that when it is broke up, you meet with Sand or 


ſmall looſe Gravel, it may do without flinging it out 
of the Trenches, becauſe the Trees, by help of the 


Dung, will ſtrike Root in it. 5 5 
And tho' theſe are chargeable ways of ordering of 
= Gardens, yet it is done once for all, and the Charge 


will be abundantly anſwered in the Growth of what 


Plants you ſet in it, eſpecially for Fruit or other Trees 


that root downwards; but ſome are more curious, 


in that they Skreen all the Earth with which they fill 
their Trenches z but that is needleſs for the whole 
= Garden, particular Beds on which you deſign to raiſe 
Y erg Seeds or Plants being ſufficient to be ſo or- 

Beſides which, you muſt have an equal Compoſition OfMannre:. 
or mixture of Dung and Earth always ready in fome — —& 

corner of your Garden to be laid by, that it may be 
= throughly rotten and turned to good Mould againſt 


Spring, to renew the Earth with about your Arti- 


chokes, and for the planting and ſowing of Colliflow- 
ers, Cabbages, Onions, Cc. Vid. the Culture of 
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And for each ſort of Seeds and Plants it will be ne- Laying our 
ceſſary to lay out particular Beds, which may be the Bedi. 


more or leſs in Number, according to the variety of 


Seeds you have to ſow, and Herbs to plant, and which 


= ought not to be wider than you can reach croſs; that 
you may, by Paths left between them, come to weed 
them, and rake them fine; which is the beſt way of 
ſopwing Seeds, Sc. In the warmeſt ſunny part of your 
Garden or Orchard place your tendereſt Plants, or _ 
= ſuch as you would have forward, obſerving to keep 
chem, as warm as their nature requires, either with 
Soil or covering, according to the Seaſon. DW - 


Ed. The 


116 The Art of Hushandry: Or, 
Seeds io Che ſureſt way to have the moſt Advantage of your 
ſev. Dung or Soil, and to haye Seeds proſper, that they 
may come up moſteven, and be all buried at one cer- 
rain depth, is thus; Firſt rake your Bed even, then 
throw on a part of your mixture of Earth and Dung; 
which alſo rake very even and level, on which ſow 
your Seeds, whether Onions, Leeks, Lettice, or ſuch 
like; then with a wide Sieve fift on the Earth mixed 
with Dung about a quarter of an Inch thick, or a lit- 
tle more, and you ſhall not fail of a fruitful Crop. 
Shelter. In Gardens, as well as in Fields, care muſt be ta- 
= ken not to ſow one fort of Crop too often in one 
place, or on the ſame piece of Land, eſpecially Parſ- 
nips or Carrots; which being often ſown without 
change of place, are apt to canker, or be worm- 
If your Garden be expoſed to the cold Winds, 
which are very injurious to moſt ſorts of Plants: Next 
unto Trees, Pales, Walls, Hedges, Cc. the beſt 
ſhelter is to lay your Ground after this following 
manner: Let it be laid up in ridges a Foot or two in 
heighth, ſomewhat upright on the back or North- 
ſide thereof, and more floping to the South- ſide, for 
about three or four Foot broad, on which ſide you may 
ſow any of your Garden Tillage; theſe Banks lying 
dne behind. the other will much break the Winds, 
and theſe ſhelving ſides will much expedite the ri- 
pening of Peale and other Fruits, by receiving more 
directly the Beams of the Sun; in caſe the Ground be 
over- moiſt you may plant the higher, and if over-dry, 
then the lower; ſo that it ſeems to remedy all extreams 
Except Heat, which rarely injures. Plants newly 
brought from a hotter Climate than where you plant 
them, ripen later than thoſe uſed to it, as thole We 
brought trom a colder Climate ripen ſooner.. 
Iis uſual to defend ſeveral tender Plants from the 
Cold in Winter to preſerve them, and to expoſe them 
to the Sun in ſuch Winter- days as prove clear; which 
expoſure injureth the Plants more than the cold, Bi 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
the Sun-beams in froſty Weather eſpecially, if there 
is Snow upon the Ground, makes a Plant faint and ſick, 
as is obſerved in Laurel; which if it grow againſt a 
North-wall, or in the ſhade, altho' open to the ſevereſt 
Winds, yet it willretain its green colour all the Win- 
ter; but if it ſtand in the Sun, it changeth yellow: 
The fame is obſerved of ſeveral other tender Plants 
that are uſually ſheltred from the Wind, and expoſed 
to the Sun; yet 'tis not improper to give Plants Sun 
and Air in any time of Winter that is mild, but not 
in Froſty or bleak Weather. - 1 e 


To make a Hot-Bed, in February or earlier, for the Hus Beda 


raiſing of Melons, Cucumbers, Radiſhes, Colliflowers, 
or any other tender Plants or Flowers, you muſt pro- 
vide a warm place, defended from all Winds by being 
incloſed with a Pale or Hedge made of Reed or Straw 
about ſix or ſeven Foot high, of ſuch diſtance or capa- 


city as your Occaſion requires, within which you muſt | 
| raiſe a Bed of about two or three Foot high, and 


three Foot over of new Horſe-dung of about ſix or 


eight Days old, treading it down very hard on the 


top, to make it level; and if you will you may edge 
it round with Boards or Bricks, laying of fine, rich 


| Mould about three or four Inches thick on it; and 
| when the extream heat of the Bed is over, which yoo 


may perceive by thruſting in your Finger, then plant 
your Seeds as you think fit, and erect ſome Forks 
four or five Inches above the Bed, to ſupport a Frame 


made of Sticks and covered with Straw or Baſs- mat 


to defend the Seeds and Plants from cold and wet; on- 
ly you may open your covering in a warm day for an 
hour before Noon, and an hour after. Remember 
to earth up your Plants as they ſhoot in heighth, and 


when they are able to bear the cold you may tranſ- 

plant them, and the Dung of your hot Beds, when 

done with, will be of great uſe to mend your Garden. 25 
Many curious and neceſſary Plants would ſuffer were Watering, 

they not carefully watered at their firſt removal, or 

in extream dry Seaſons, therefore this is not to be 
won Tn: wie 
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negledted early in the Spring; but whilſt the Wea- 
ther is cold be cautious of watering the Leaves of the 
young and tender Fwy and © only wet the Earth 


about them. 


When your Plants or Seeds are more hardy, and the 
Nights yèt cold, water in the Forenoons ; but when 
the Nights are warm, and the Days hot, then the E- 
vening is the beſt tine. 
If you draw any Water out of Wells or deep Pits, 
it ought to ſtand a Day in the Sun in ſome Tub, or 
ſuch like; for your tender Plants in the e be- 
fore you uſe it. 
Hut Pond, River, or Rain- water needs it not, and 
is to be preferred before Well or Spring- water. 
If you infuſe Pigeons-dung, Sheeps- dung, Hens- 
2 Aſhes, Lime, or any t Soil, or other matter 
in your Water, either in Pits, Ciſterns, or other 
Veſſels for that purpoſe, and therewith cautiouſly wa- 
ter your Plants, it will much add to their encreaſe. 
For Colliflowers, Artichokes, and ſuch like, let the 
Ground fink a little round the Plant in form of a 


ſhallow Diſh, and the Water will the better and 


more evenly go to the Roots. 
Water not any Plants overmuch, leſt the Water 
away with it the vegetative or fertil Salt, and 
fo impoveriſh the Ground, and chill the Plant. 
But it is better to water a Plant ſeldom and tho- 
roughly, than often and flenderly ; for ſhallow wa- 
tering is but a Deluſion to the Plant, and provokes 
it to Root ſhallower than otherwiſe it would, and ſo 
makes it more obnoxious to the Extremity of thc 
Weather. © 
Slips or cuttings of Herbs or Plants ſhould be plant- 
ed in moiſt Ground from Auguſt to the end of 4pril, 
| and be frequently watered, and ſeparated at 2 
Knot, Joint, or Bur, ortwo or three Inches beneath 
it, and be ſtripped of moſt of their Leaves before 
u plant them, leaving no fide Branches on them; 
Frans flit the end where tis cut off, and ſome 2 - 
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If the Ground is very 
them ſomewhat the er. 555 
Such Herbs as are for Phyſical Uſes, or to Still, are 
eſteemed to have the greateſt Virtue in May, or 
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nn duch Plants muſt ſtand two Years at the leaſt be- 


fore they be fit to remove. 


If you are willing to have the Ground always 


moiſt about a Plant, place near it a Veſſel of Water, 


N therein a piece of Woollen Cloth or Liſt, and 


et the one end thereof hang out of the Veſſel to the 
Ground, and the other end be in the Water in the 


manner of a Crane, cauſing the Liſt or Cloth to be 
firſt wet; and by this means will the Water conti- 
nually drop *till all be dropped out of the Veſſel, 


which may then be renewed, only you muſt obſerve 


to let the end that hangs without the Veſſel be al- 


ways lower than the Water in the Veſſel, elſe it will 
not ſucceed; and if it drop not faſt enough, encreaſe 
your Liſt or Cloth; if too faſt, diminiſh ir. 


If the Weather be never ſo dry when you ſow any 
= forts of Seeds, water them not till they have been in 
= the Ground forty-cight Hours, and the Ground ſet- 
= ticd about them, that they may be a little glutted 
with the natural Juice of the 2 


burſt by too much Water coming on them at once, 


dry when you ſow Seed, ſow 
65 gs 


when in Flower, when the full Sap is in them, bur 


= the Roots are beſt in Winter, but then they ſhould 
be ſown between the middle of Fuly and the latter 
end of Auguſt, or very early in the Spring. Thoſe 
which are very tender ſhould be fown in Hot-beds, and 
afterwards being removed into thinner Order be ſet on 

| * Ground, and conſtantly kept watered if the 


eather be dry: But you muſt remember, that what 


is raifed on Hot-beds are to be covered, and defend- 
ed in caſe of cold Nights or Mornings until they 
have got ſome Strength, or are out of danger by 
the Temperateneſs of the Seaſon, and that thole {arts 
of Herbs and Flowers arc to be ſown 8075 that ei 


ther Seed, or die the {ame Year they are ſown, that 


arth, firſt, leſt they 
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they may have the benefit of the whole Summer's 


Trowth. 


ms >" cutting off of the Buds and Branches of Flow- 


ers, and other Plants leaving only one Stem or two 


more or leſs, according to the ſtrength of the Root, 
cauſes both the Flower and Fruit to be larger; and 
Herbs alſo often gather the more ſtrength, yield 


the fairer Leaf, take the better Root, and endure 
the Wiater the better for their being cut; for the 
Sap, by this means, has the leſs to nouriſh, and the 


| leſs is expended above, the more the Roots arc 
ſtrengthened, as may be obſerved, in moſt 'Trecs 
That are lopped; nay, ſome Plants perith in Winter 
_ onlyfor want of being cut in the preceding Summer. 


Beſides, the often cutting of Plants prevents their 


growing ſticky and running to Seed, which often ha- 


zards the killing of them; and 'tis obſervable, that 


all Herbs wax ſweeter both in Smell and Taſte for 
often cutting, eſpecially the latter Sprouts, as may be 
„ d eo i orgy arte ens 
Flowers and Garden-Pruits are commonly moft 
eſteemed for their coming early or late. How to 
make them early, I have already deſcribed, but to 


retard them, ſaw or plant them in as late a Scaſon as 


you can. Remove them often, and prevent as much 
as you can the uſual Excitements of Sun and Air, for 


the diſturbing of the Roots in the removal is a great 


Hindrance to their Attraction of Nouriſhment, and 
new Fibres will not ſhoot forth to attract new Nou- 
riſhment till ſeveral Days after their removal. 
Moſt ſorts of Pot and Sweet Herbs may be ſown 
from the beginning or middle of March until Auguſt, 
in Grounds that are of good temper, but then in ex- 

tream hot and dry Weather they require a more than 
ordinary care 10 


ca e taken of them, but Grounds that 
are of a moiſt cold Nature ſhauld neither be ſown too 
carly nor too late; becauſe, if ſowed early, they 


chill the Seeds and rot them, and the Froſts are 1 


' Jo ſpew them out of the Ground, and ſometimes the 


Worms 
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Worms are apt to deftroy them: And if the Seed 
is ſowed late, ſuch Grounds are apt to chap or bind, 
except they are well watered. OOO 

Keep or ſet all your Herbs that are durable in one 
quarter in Beds by themſelves, by which means that 
part of your Garden will be always in order; and 
do not ſet too many in a Heap or Cluſter together. 

I be Sun ſhining on Trees or Plants does greatly 
W refreſh and enliven them, eſpecially in Winter when tis 
= not a Froft, and therefore let the Situation of your Or- 
chard or Garden have as much of the Sun as you can. 
= The removing of Flowers, Plants, Sc. in their 
proper Seaſon, preſerves both their Colours and 
| Kinds; for the long ſtanding of them in the ſame Soil 
cauſes any Plant to degenerate, becauſe the Plant will 
exhauſt the proper Nouriſhment by its long ſtand- 
ing, and alſo the Soil it ſelf is apt to change the 
Nature of the Plant exotick to it, as may be obſer- 
ved in moſt Grains and Plants, which by often re- 
moving grow fairer and larger. 
© The beſt time to remove Bulboſe Roots is as ſoon 
as the Flower is faded, and the Leaves of the Plant 
# withered, which may be done the ſooner if when 
the Beauty of the Flower is paſt, you cut off the 
Stalk to prevent its Seeding, ſuch Plants being better 
removed in Summer than Winter. It does theſe 
& forts of Roots no harm to keep them five or fix 
Months out of the Ground, but they muſt be kept 
1 7 leſt they ſhould mould or grow; but Roots of 
a hollow ſpungy Nature, as Frittilarias, Hyacinthis 
Roots of Ranunculas's, Sc. If you keep them long, 
you ſhould mix with them ſome fine dry Sand. Theſe 
general Rules being obſerved, I ſhall rhirdly proceed 
to the Alphabetical Order promiſed ; and begin with 
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; r 1 
| leſander is propagated only by Seed that is oval 
ad pretty big, and a little more felling on one fide 
| than the other, which bendsalittle Inwards, Wee 0 
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whereby the new Leaves that ſpring there-from will 


as Wild Endive or Succory at the end of Autumn, its 
Leaves being cut down, and the Bed wherein . 


ty thin in the Spring, and the Seed gathered the lat- 
ter end of Summer, and the Plant being hardy, re- 
quires not much watering. 8 


Angelica is of ſeveral forts, but that growifig in 
Gardens is of moſt uſe; tis raiſed by Slips or Seeds, 
which it bears in plenty the {ſecond Year, and then 
fades; neither the Slips nor Seeds ſhould be planted 
or ſown in too dry Ground. It flowereth in July 
and Auguſt, the Roots may be removed the firſt Year, 
If you let the Seed ripen the Roots commonly dis, Mt 
but by careful cutting of it you may prevent its 
| Seeding, by which means both Root and Plant may 


| Sced, being one of the 


a ſeparate place. Its Leaves are very good in Pot- 
tage and Stuffings. It ſhould be uſed as ſoon as it 
' peeps out of the Ground, becauſe it decays quickly; 
and to have ſome the more early, they ſow it in hot 
Beds. Irthrives very well in all forts of Ground, but 


| ſed of Seeds fown the latter end of March, or about 


peri EE WA 
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Te Art of Husbanary: Or, 
all along and croſs-ways on the Edges between the 
Sides. It's one of the Furnitures of our Winter Sa- 
lads, which muſt be whitened in the ſame manner 


covered over with long dry Dung or Straw, {kreen- 
ed. fo cloſe that the Froſt may be excluded from it, 


grow white, yellowiſh, and tender. It's ſown pret- 


Angelica. 


be preſerved many Years. 
Arrach, Orrach or Orage, is propagated only by 
x Plants both in coming 
up and running to Seed, which laſt it doth the be- 
ginning of June. They ſow it pretty thin, and ſome 
of it, which is good Seed, ſhould be tranſplanted to 


grows faireſt in the beſt. 
15 . AA 
Aſparagus is a fine Plant for the Kitchen, and wa 
much eſteemed, even in Pliny's time: They are 1. 


Michael, 3 


K Seaſon to run up into See 


the W ay of Improving of Land. 


Michaelmas, becauſe they lie long in the Ground be- 


fore they grow, which ſome ſow in the Shell as they 
grows that is, four or fix Seeds together; bur the 

ſt way is to break the Shell, and to beat out the 
Seed, which put into Water, and the Huſk will ſwim, 


and the Seeds fink, which dry before you ſow : They 
muſt be ſown indifferent thin, and the Ground kept 
clear of Weeds; let the Soil be neither too dry, too 


wet, nor cold; you may ſprinkle a few Onions, Ra- 
diſhes, or Lettice the firſt Vear; but you muſt draw 


them as ſoon as the Aſparagus begins to ſpread, and 


about a Year after, if they are big enough, as the 


will be if the Ground is good and well ordered; if 
not, at two Years end at leaſt you may tranſplant 
them; which is to be done at the end of March and 


all April, 3946s them in Beds about three or four 
Foot broad, and raiſed ſomewhat higher than the 


Path-ways that go between them. But as Aparagus 
are moſt expeditiouſly raiſed by Plants bought of the 
Gardiners of two or three Years old, who raiſe them 
on purpoſe for Sale, you'll find buying of them the 
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moſt profitable way. In planting of them, mind to 


ſpread their Roots as much as you can. Theſe Beds 


muſt be well prepared by digging firſt about two 
Foot deep, and four Foot wide, and made level at 
the bottom; mix very good rotten Dung with the 


Mould, and fill them up. They are planted at two 
Foot diſtance in three or four Rows. You muſt for- 
bear to cut them for three Vears, that the Plants 


may be ſtrong and not ſtubbed, for otherwiſe they 


will be | {mal 5 but if they be {pared tour or five 
Years, they will grow as big as Leeks; the ſmall 


ones may be left, that the Roots may grow bigger, 
ſuffering thoſe that 2 up about the end of the 


exceedingly repair the hurt that you have done to 


the Plants in reaping their Shoots. W hen you have, 
upon the Winter's approach, cut away the Stalks, the 
Beds, about the beginning of November, muſt be 3 
e, | | 3 — avere 0 


and by this means it will 
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the Weeds. The worſt Enemies to this Plant are a 
fort of Flea that faſtens upon its Shoots, and makes 


The Art of Hushandry: Or, 


the middle of March, and good fat Mould about two 


Dung laid in the Alleys or elſewhere to rot, and be 
fit to renew the Mould with the following Spring, 
but Butcher's Dung is the beſt Soil for them where 


the beginning of January, and planted in a Hot-Bed, 
well defended from the Froſt, Aſparagus may be had 


ready to peep be wounded, and let them be cut as 
low as conveniently may be. „ 


| Year with a little Earth taken off from the Path-way, 


moderately dunged: About Michaelmas the Stems 
muſt be cut down, and the faireſt taken for Seed; 
and to make them come to bear, an Iron-Fork (the 
Spade being dangerous) is to be uſed to draw them 
cut of the Nurſery Bed. And you muſt not fail 
every Year at the latter end of March, or beginning 
of April, to beſtow a ſmall dreſſing or ſtirring of the 
Ground about three or four Inches deep on every 
Bed ( taking care not to let the Spade go too deep, 
ſo as to hurt the Plants and to render the Superficies 


up the Rain and May-dew, which nouriſhes the Stocks, 


Ground, they may ſtand ten or twelve Years. 


vered with new 'Horſe-dung four or five Fingers 
thick; but ſome uſe Earth four Fingers thick, and two 
Fingers thick of old Dung, which will keep them 
from the Froſt: The Beds are to be uncovered about 


or three Fingers thick ſpread over them, and the 


it nne en rd ny pins. 2 
If the old Roots of theſe Plants be taken up about 


at Candlemas; when you cut them, remove ſome of 
the Earth from about them, leſt the others that are 


The Beds for this Plant muſt be covered every 


becauſe they, inſtead of ſinking, are always rifing by 
little and little; and every two Years they are to be 


of the Earth looſe) the better to diſpoſe it to drink 


and facilitates the Paſſage of the Aſparagus, and kills 


it miſcarry * which miſchief there has been 
yet no remedy found out; if they are planted in good 


Artichoak 
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3  Artichoak © er 
Is by ſome eſteemed one of the moſt excellent 


upon other Accounts, ſo for that its Fruit continues 


in Scaſon a long time. They delight in a rich 1 


Soil, and not very dry. The Ground for them muſt 


by the ſide of the old Stumps taken from them at the 


vering in Winter may ſucceed, but the ſureſt Seaſon 
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Off- 

and have ſome little Roots to them. Sometimes Ar- 

| tichoaks are multiplied by the Seed which grows in the 

Artichoak bottom, when they are ſuffered to grow 

old to Flower, and to grow dry about Midſummer. 
For the Planting of e 
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fore plant your ſets pretty deep, and if you lay a 
little Litter thinly about them to keep the Heat of 


E the Sun from them, it will very much improve them. 


. If the Soil be rich, the diſtance muſt be three or four 
Foot; but if not, then nearer. All their other Cul- 
ture *rill Winter is only weeding, and a little wa- 
tering if the Spring be dry, and if with the Water 
= you mix Sheep's Dung or Aſhes, or if you lay Aſhes 
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approach of the Winter, for their Security againſt 


the Way of Improving of Land. = 12 5 
| Fruits of the Kiteben-Garden, and recommended, as 


be very well prepared and mixed ſeveral times witn 
good dung, and that very deep. The flips that grow 


time of their dreſſing in the Spring ſerve for Plants, 
= which are to be ſet in March, April, or May, accord- 
ing as the Spring is, or their Huſbandry requires; 
ſome plant them in September, which by careful co- 


is the Spring; they muſt be kept watered ' till they are 
firmly rooted. You may ſow Onions, Radiſhes or a 
= ſprinkling of Carrots or Lettice between them the 
fut Year, but they muſt be diſpoſed of before the 

| Artichoaks ſpread too far. And theſe, if they be 
| ſtrong, will bear Heads the Autumn following; which 
A to be good, ſhould be white about the Heel, 


a ey commonly make 
little Trenches or Pits about half a Foot deep, which 
they fill with Mould, placing the Roots of them by 

Ez Line chequer- ways. They root very deep, there- 


to the Roots it mightily helps them: But upon the 


n rot, 
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cold Air ſpoil them. Take off all the old Slips, and 


The Art of Husbandry , 


Froſt, be ſure to cut the Leaf within a Foot of the 

Ground, and raiſe Earth about them in the form of 
a Mole-Hill, within two or three Inches of the top, 
and then cover it with long Dung, which ſecures 
them alſo againſt the Rain: But others put long 
Dung about the plant, leaving a little Hole in the 
middle, and this does very well. An Earthen Pan 
with a Hole at the top is uſed by ſome, a Bee-hive 
is better; but the moſt uſual way is to cut their 
Leaves about November, and to cover them all over 
with Earth, and to let them lie in that manner till 
the Spring; but if this be done too ſoon, it may rot 
them when they come to be uncovered, and therefore 
it muſt be done regularly, at three ſeveral times, at 
about four Days Interval, leſt being yet tender the 
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leave not above three of the oldeſt to each Foot for 
the Bearers, and a ſupply of good fat Mould muſt be 
given to the Roots as deep as conveniently may be. 
Or you may do this, dig your Artichoak plat all o- 
ver, and cut off the ſtraggling Leaves both on the 
top and ſides, and lay a coat of Dung all over them, 
eſpecially about each Stock, and ſo let ir reſt til 
Spring; and in March or April dig your Plat well 
over, keeping a good open 'Trench — you, and 
When you come to a Stock open the Ground pretty 
deep about it, ſo low, that you may with your Thumb 
force the flips from the Stock, excepting two or 
three of the ſtrongeſt, unleſs you find them forward 
for Fruit; and if any of your Stocks are dead or not 
thrifty, you may plant young ones in their places: 
But if your Artichoaks are weak by reaſon of a ſharp 
Winter that you cannot flip them, you may let them 
alone till they begin to thrive, and then with a ſlice, 
without digging, you may force off all the under 
Slips, maintaining only two or three of the ſtrongeſt 
for Fruit; when your Fruit begins to knit, ſee if any 
Buds for Fruit 2 z If they do, force all off but 
the principal Head, except ſuch as you ſpare for lat: 
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in a good deep Mould. 1 1 05 
In order to have Fruit in Autumn, it is neceſſary 
W the Stem of ſuch as have born Fruit in the Spring 
BW ſhould be cut off to prevent a ſecond Shoot, and theſè 
luſty Stocks will not fail of bearing very fair Heads, 
provided they be dreſſed well and watered in their 
neceſſity, and the Slips that grow on the ſides of the 
Plants ( which drain all their Subſtance) taken away; 
or you may expect Fruit from your new ſet Plants. 


W and fit for uſe, cut them down cloſe to the Ground, 


the ſtronger, and forwarder in Spring. 
ten raw or boiled: The way of preſerving them freſh 
all Winter, is by ſeparating the bottoms from the 
Leaves, and after parboiling, allow to every Bottom 
a ſmall carthen glaz'd Por, burying it all over in freſh 
& melted Butter, as they do wild Fowl, Cc. They 
are alſo preſerved by ſtringing them on Pack-thread, 


d der them 
y in a dry place: They are likewiſe pickled. 


hb Chards of Artichoaks, otherwiſe called Cuſtons, are 

the Leaves of fair Artichoabs, ty d and wrapp'd up in 

d Straw in Autumn and Winter, being covered all over 

but at the top; which Straw makes them wax white, 

and thereby loſe a little of their bitterneſs, ſo that 

when boiled they are ſerved 4 like true Spaniſh Car- 
beſi 


# dons, but yet not ſo good; es, the Plants of them 
rot and periſh during the time of whit'ning them. 


Mice for their Enemies, which by gnawing of their 


ber Fruit. The whole Plantation of them ſhould be 
remoy'd in five Years, tho' they will laſt much longer 


As foon as your Artichoaks are come to perfection, 


Leaves and all, and by fo doing your Artichoats will 
YZ an Strength before Winter, and your Plants will 


The Stalk is blanched in Autumn, and the Pith ea- 


Il : a clean Paper being put between every bottom to hin- 
855 touching one another, and ſo hung up 


For Ar:ichoaks you have not only the hard Weather 
aud exceſs of wet to fear, but they have the Field- 
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The Art of Husbandry o Oh; 


There are three ſorts of Artichoaks, the II hits ones, 


which are the moſt early; the Violet ones, whoſe Fruit 
is almoſt of a Pyramidical Figure, being the hardieſt 


ſort; and the red ones, which are round and flat like 


the white ones; the two laſt are eſteemed the beſt. 


Alſarabacca. 


© Aſarabacca thrives beſt in a moiſt Soil, and 1s only 


increaſed by the parting of the Roots. 
Balm. 


Balm is an odoriferous Herb, being multiply'd both 


by Seed and rooted Branches like Lavender, Hop, 
Thyme, (9c. The tender Leaves are ufed with other 


Herbs for Salads; the Sprigs freſh gathered put into 


Wine, or other Drink, during the Heat of Summer, 


give it quickneſs; and beſides, this Plant yields an 
: 28 arable Wine made in the ſame manner as Cow- 
lip, Se. „%%% Je 


„ T 
Barberries are raiſed by Suckers, of which you have 


plenty about the Roots of old Trees, tho' tis not 


good to ſuffer too many Suckers to grow about 


them; neither let their tops be cut like cloſe round 


Buſhes, as many do, which makes them grow thick, 


that they can neither bear nor ripen Fruit to well as if 


” they grew higher and thinner. It is a Plant that 


bears a Fruit very uſeful in Houſe-wifery, whereof 


there are ſeveral forts, altho' but only one common 


one; that which beareth its Fruit without Stones is 


counted beſt; there is moreover another ſort which 


chiefly differs from the common kind, in that the Ber- 
ries are twice as big, and more excellent to preſerve. 


3j a. Eo 
| Baſil is of ſeveral forts, as that which bears the 
biggeſt Leaves, eſpecially if they are of a Violet Co- 


| Jour: but that which bears the leaſt Leaves is moſt 
_ Curious, and that which bears the middling ones is 


the moſt common fort ; all which are-propagatedby 


Seed of a black Cinnamon Colour, very ſmall, and a 
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therewith at the beginning of February,and continuing 
ſo to do all the whole Year. Its tender Leaves are 
uſed in a ſmall quantity with the furniture of Salads, 
dry. To make it run to Seed (which is gathered in 
or Beds. This Plant imparts a grateful Savour, if 
not too ſtrong : It is ſomewhat offenſive to the Eyes, 
and therefore the tender tops are to be very ſparingly 
Beans. 


Bean, Sc. the laſt ſort of which J have treated of al- 


Moon. Bur if it happen to freeze hard after they 


Inches deep, and carefully covered from the Mice; 


and the Ground kept well howed from Weeds. It 
is a general Error to ſet them promiſcuouſly, for be- 
ing planted in Rows by a Line, at three Foot diſtance, 


it is evident they bear much better, and may be ca- 


4 \ 


with Sticks. 


Crop may riſe before the approach of the Winter. 
eee 4 - Some 


ook d 


little oval, and by Slips. It is annual and very ten- 
der, being ſeldom ſown but in Hot-Beds, beginning 


among which they make an agreeable Perfume, the 
ſame being like wiſe uſed in Ragou's,, eſpecially when 


Auguſt) it's uſually tranſplanted in May, either in Pots 


Beans are of great Uſe and Benefit, of which there 
are ſeveral ſorts, viz. the great Garden Bean, the 
middle fort of Bean, and the ſmall Bean, or Horſe- 


ready. As for Garden-Beans, they are uſually ſet be- 
twixt November and February, at the Wain of the 


are ſpired, it will go near to kill them, therefore tile 
ſureſt way is to ſtay till after Candlemas. They thrive 
beſt in a rich {tiff Soil, they ſhould be ſet five or ſix 


ſier weeded, topped, or gathered, and you may ſow | 
ſome early Salletting between the Rows. If they be 
ſowed or planted in the Spring, they muſt be ſteeped. 
two or three Days in Water, and it's belt to ſer them 


In gathering grcen Beans for the Table, it is the 
beſt way to cut them off with a Knife, and not to 
ſtrip them; and after gathering, the Stalks may be 

cut off near the Ground, and ſo probably a ſecond 
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The Art of Huxbandry r, 


Some cut off the Tops while they are about half a Foot 


high to make them branch, but then they muſt not be 
ſet too thick; others do not top them till they are 
about two Foot high or more, to the end they may 


ripen the better and the ſooner; and that they may 


| ſow Turneps as ſoon as the Beans are gone. The Tops 
ſome cat boiled. e 
. Bears-foout. 
 Bears-foot is only raiſed by Seed. 
Beet Raves, or Beet Radiſhes. 


Red Beet produces Roots for Salads, being mul- 


tiplied only by Seeds of about the bigneſs of a mid- 
ling Pea, and round, but rough in their roundneſs: 
They are ſowed in March, either in Beds or Borders, 
very thin, in good well prepared Ground, or elſe 
they will not grow ſo fair and large as they ſhould be; 


they are beſt that have the reddeſt Subſtance, and the 


reddeſt Tops, and are not good to ſpend but in Win- 
ter; their Seed is gathered in Auguſt and September, 
for the procuring whereof, ſome of the laſt Year's 
Roots that have been preſerved from the Froſt are 
_ tranſplanted in March; the Roots being cut into thin 
Slices and boiled, when cold, make a grateful Win- 
5 Beet White. 


Mute Beet is alſo 2 for Chards by Sceds 


only, like unto that of the Red Beets, but of a duller 
Colour; the Rib of it being boiled, melts and eats 
Ore a. Geo Boe = 
Are Plants of Yhite Beet tranſplanted in a well 
prepared Bed at a full Foot's diſtance, producing 
great Tops, which in the midſt thereof have a large, 
White, thick, downy and cotton-like main Shoot, 
which is the true Chard uſed in Pottages and Entre- 
meſſes. When white Beets have been ſown in het 
Beds, or in naked Earth in March, that which is yel- 
loweſt is tranſplanted into Beds purpoſely prepared, 
and being well watered in the Summer they grow D's 
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4 ſtrong enough to reſiſt the hard Winter's cold, if 
ſo be they be covered with long dry Dung, as we 


do Artichokes. In April they are uncovered, and the 


Earth dreſt carefully about them, and fo produced z 
their Seed is gathered in Zuly or Auguſt. 
Bloodworth, 
4 Bloodworth i is raiſed of Seed which! is ripe in n June 
5 and July. 
5 N Bona vita. 
Bona vita is a kind of French Bean, and will grow 
with us, eſpecially if the Summer is 1 3 OP are 
1 raiſed as French Beans are. . 
924 Borage, | 
Is prop gated only by Sced that is s black, and of a 
8 long oval Figure, commonly with a little White end 
5 tou the Baſe or Bottom that is quite ſeparated 
from thereſt, being ſtreaked black all along from one 
end to theother. It grows and is to be ordered in the 
= fame manner as Arach, but it does not come up fo vi- 
gorouſly. It is ſown ſeyeral times in one Summer; 
the Seed falls as ſoon as ever they begin to ripen, and 
therefore muſt careſully be watch'd, and the Stalks 
cut and laid a drying in the Sun, whereby few will be 
loſt: Its Flowers ſerve to adorn Salads, but they are 
not eaſily digeſted, tho their Leaves are, if their 
A String | is Ar ſt taken away. 
E Buzloſs. | 
Bugle is ordered after the ſame manner. 
Bucks-horu Salad, 155 
II only multiplied by Seed, which is very ſmall, 
5 and is ordered after the fame manner as Borage: 
When the Leaves of this Plant are __ there Rn - 
Y ap'n new ones in the room of them. 
| Burnet is pro es 0 b See: that is prett 
: bis a little s propugn Aa fd and as it « pr 5 
wer engraven in the ſpaces between the four Sides. 
y - is a very common Salad, ſeldom ſown, but in the 
FN it often png afreſh, after Cutting; the 
K 2 | Shoots 


Shoots are for Salads; the ſame requires watering in 
Summer, at the end whereof the Seedsare gathered. 


f 6 
= Cabbage and Coleworts. | 
1 Cabbage and Coleworts,whereof there are divers ſorts, 


ſuch as the Dutch Cabbage, which is very ſweet and 
ſoon ripe; the large ſided Cabbage, that is a tender 
Plant not ſown till May, planted out in July, and eat- 
en in Autumn; but the beſt Cabbage is the Mhite Cab- 
bage, which is the biggeſt of all; and the Red Cabbage, 
which is ſmall and low; the perfumed Cabbage, fo nam- 
ed from its ſcent; the Savoy Cabbage, which is one of 
the beſt ſort and very hardy; and the Ruſſia Cabbage, 
which is the leaſt and moſh humble of them, but very 
_ pleaſant Food, and _ f. 
They are raiſed of the Seed ſown between Mid- 
ſummer and Michaelmas, that they may gain ſtrength 
to defend themſelves againſt the violence of the Win- 
ter, which yet they can hardly do in ſome Vears; or 
elſe they may be raiſed in a hot Bed in Spring, and 
tranſplanted in April, or about that time, and that 
inco a very rich and well ſtirred Mould, if large Cab- 
bages are expected. any delight moſt ina warm and 
light Soil, and require daily watering till they are 
rooted.” But yet great quantities of ordinary Cabbage 
may be raiſed in any ordinary Ground if well digged 
///) Goo... 
A s˖s for the Seed, if you intend to preſerve it, it 
muſt be of the beſt Cabbages, placed low in the Ground 
during the Winter, to keep them from cold Winds 
and great Froſts; they muſt have Earth Pots, or 3 
warm Soil over them for their covering, and be plant- 
ed forth at Spring; or you may about October or Nr 
vember, when the Froſt begins to come, take up ſuc 
as you deſire to have the ſeed of before the Froſt ſur- 
prize you, and hang them up by the Roots about 3 
HFortnight to drain the water from them; they ſhould 
be hard well grown Cabbages, ſuch being forwarder 
to {ced when the ſeaſon comes than others. *F be 
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ihe ay of Improving of Land. 
you may forward by cutting off the Cabbage onthe 
top with a croſs cut, and you may likewiſe wrap a 
piece of old Cloth, Baſs- mat, (5c. about the Roots of 
them, and lay them in ſome cold Cellar, or By- room, 
or hang them up until the end of Februar), or the be- 
ginning of March, and then plant them in ſome tem- 
perate place, that is neither too hot nor too dry. The 


from rotting and froſt till Spring, will bear as good 
ſeed as a whole Cabbage. You muſt likewiſe keep 

your Cabbages from breaking with the Wind, by ty- 
mg them to Sticks. Beſides, this variety of Cabbages, 


yield you a green Meſs whenever you have occaſion, 
If your Cabbages or Colliflowers are troubled with 
Caterpillars, mix Salt with Water, and water them 
therewith, and it will kill them. _ 
JJC 


Roots, and ſometimes by Seed. 
C!öö· vdßdßß 
Camomile double is like the common ſoi 
d Leaves greener and larger, and the Flowers are very 


© double, being white, and ſomewhat yellow in the 


7 middle. It is more tender than the common one, and 
0 muſt yearly be renewed by ſetting of Slips thereof in 
the Spring, or parting of the Roots. 
JJ///ͤ— VVT ZZZ. ĩͤ 8 
Carduus, tho' it is a noiſom Weed, yet ſome of 
them are received into Gardens, whereof are firſt the 


greater Globe Thiſtle with Leaves cut in, and gaſhcd 
nt- in the middle full of ſharp Prickles, its branched Stalk 
above a Yard high, bearing great round hard -Hcads, | 
ich | with a ſharp bearded Huſk of a blewiſh green colour, 
ſur· ¶ from whence come pale blew Flowers {preading over 
t 2 the whole Head, and are ſucceeded by the Sceds con- 
jul | tained in the Hufks, which mutt be preſerved, ior the 
rae 


| Plant dies in the Winter. Secondly, the leſſor C1 
BE 3 1 3 | Thistle, 


"$33 


Stems of a good Cabbage, if you can preſerve them 


Cauls and Sprouts, ſpringing from old decapitated 
Stumps, there is a perennial Caul that will continually ' 


ot Calamint is raiſed by Slipping, or parting of os 


t, only the 
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' The Art of Hushandry: Or, 


Thifile, whoſe Leaves are ſmaller and whiter, as are 


the Stalk and Head of the Flowers, the Roots more 


durable, laſting four Years bearing Flowers. 
Their flowering time is uſually in Auguſt, and be- 
ing ſowed of Seeds, they will come to bear Flowers 
in the ſecond Year; they prove a great annoyance to 


ſome Lands by killing the Graſs, Corn, Sc. tho 
they be a ſure token of the ſtrength of the Ground. 


The way to deſtroy them, is to cut them up by the 
Roots before Seeding-time. Our Ladies milky dapled 
Thiſtle is worth eſteem, for the young Stalk, about 


May, being peeled and ſoaked in Water, to extract 


the Bitterneſs, either boiled or raw, is a very whole- 
ſome Salad eaten with Oil, Salt and Pepper; ſome 
eat them ſodden in proper Broth, or bakedin Pics like 


the Artichoke, but the tender Stalk boiled or fried 
ſome prefer; both are nouriſhing and reſtorative; 


1: Garyvss. 


Carrots are the moſt univerſal and neceſſary Root 


this Country affords, and hereof there are two forts, 
the Yellow, and the Orange, or more Red; the laſt 


of which is by much the better. They are raiſed of 


Seed, and principally delight in a warm, light or 


ſandy Soil; and if the Ground be ſo, tho' but indiffe- 


rently fertile, yet they will thrive therein; for if the 


Ground in which you plant them be heavy, you mutt | 


take the more care in digging of it to lay it as light as 


vou can; and if you dung the Land the ſame Vear you 
ſow Carrots, you ought to bring it ſo low, that the 
Roots may not reach it; for as ſoon as they touch the 


Dung, they will grow forked. It's a uſual thing to 


ſow them with Beans in the Intervals between them, 
and in digged, not ploughed Lands, becauſe of their 
rooting downwards; for after the Beans are gone 


they become a ſecond Crop; but Carrots ſown * 


Beans are not ſo fair nor early as thoſe ſown in a B 
by themſelves; and ſome of the faireſt of them being 


laid up reaſonably dry in Sand, will keep throughout 
ihe Winter; The ſame may be reſerved till Spring, 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
and planted for Seed, or elſe Seed may be gathered 


from the biggeſt aſpiring Branches; obſerving to pre- 


ſerve the largeſt and faireſt Seed for ſowing. They 


may be ſown in Autumnor Spring : 'If you will have 
them in ſpring, ſow them in A#gu/7, and preſerve them 


from the froſt in Winter by covering of them with 


Peaſe haum, or ſuch like; or ſow them in February 
or March; and to make them grow large, do with 


them as with Turneps, only they will admit of a great- 


er number on the ſame quantity of Land than Tur- 
— aloe lo os 8 182 


Cardon Spaniſb. 


Cardon Spaniſh are only propagated by Seed that is 
of a longiſh oval Form, and about the bigneſs of a 
Wheat Corn, of a greeniſh, olive Colour, ſtreaked 
from the one end to the other. They are ſown at 
two ſeveral times; the firſt from the middle of April 
= to the end, and the other time about the latter end of 
May, in a good and well prepared Ground, in ſmall 
Tirenches or Pits a Foot wide, and fix Inches deep 
filled with Mould, and then make for them Beds four 
or five Foot wide, in order to place in them two 
Ranks of thoſePits chequerways, putting five or ſix 
Seeds into every Hole, with Intention to let but two 
or three grow, and take away the reſt if they come 


up: But, if in fifteen or twenty days the Seed dorh 


not come up, they ſhould be uncovered, to ſee whe- 
ther they be rotten, or begin to ſprout, that their 
Places may be ſupplied with new ones if need require; 
they muſt be carefully watered ; and towards the end 
of October, if you have a mind to whiten them, take 
the advantage of a dry Day, firſt to tie up all the 
Leaves with two or three Bands, and ſome Days after 
to cover them quite with Straw or dry Litter, well 
twiſted about them, except at the top, which is to 
be left open; thus ordered they whiten in about 
three Weeks, and are fit to eat. . 
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136 The Art of Hushandry: Or, 

: They may be tranſplanted upon the approach of 
Winter into the green Houſe, removing ſome Earth 

with them, ſome of which may be planted next Spring 

to run to Seed in June or 7u ß. 

e IO ye 5 

_ Cheroll is only multiplied by Seed that is black, 

very ſmall, pretty longiſh, ſtriped long ways, and 
grows upon Plants ſown the Autumn before, which 
Euits and ripens in June; the muſked fort thereof is 
one of our Salad Furnitures; and at the beginning of 

Spring while the Leaves are tender is very agreeable. 

It remains many Vears without being ſpoiled by the 
Froſt. As for the ordinary ones for Salads it is annual, 
and a little thercof ſhould be ſown Monthly, as there 

s occaſion for it. It runs very eaſily to Seed, and if 

du would have ſome of it betimes, it muſt be fown 

y the end of Autumn; the Stalks are cut down as 
ſoon aʒ they begin to grow yellow, and the Seed beat- 
en out, as is done by that of other Plante. 
OR CO ⁵⁵ is OO Oe 

Ciboules or Scallionsare a kind of degenerate Onion, 

and are propagated only of Seed. They are ſown in 

all Seaſons, but herein they are different from Onions, 

in that they produce but a ſmall Root, and ſeveral 
Stems or upright Shoots, and thoſe which produce 

molt of them are molt eſteemed, of which you ſhould 
be careful to ſave the Seed which is ripe in Auguſt, if 

planted in March. They mult be thinned as well as 
Onions, and ſome that are tranſplanted will proſper 
well in dry Summers, if their Beds are well watered, ] 
and they are planted in good Earth. The red, hard 
and ſweet are the beſt. They are reckoned very good 
JJ ĩðDſd ß 5 ops tre 
urls, Pumpions or Pum ting, 
Acre propagated only by Seeds of a flat and oval 
Figure, partly large and whitiſh, and as it were neatly 
edged about the fides; there are two ſorts of them, 
the green and the whitiſh z they are uſually ſown in 
_ Hot-Beds about the middle of March, and beginning 
e — 


© the Way of Improving of Land. 137 
of April; and being taken up with the Earth about 
them, are tranſplanted into Holes two Foot Diame- 
ter, and one deep, and at two Fathoms diſtance, 
which are filled with Mould; in June, when their 
Vines begin to grow five or ſix Foot long, ſome Sho- 
velfuls of Earth are thrown upon them to prevent 
their being broken with the Wind, and to make them 
take Root at the place ſo covered, whereby the Fruit 
that grows beyond that part will be better nouriſhed, 
aud 4 row bigger: It the Weather is dry, they 
ſnould be well 8 and about the bloſſoming 
time, take away all the by Shoots, leaving only one 
or two main Vines, and beware not to hurt the Heads 

of them. Whilſt they are about the bigneſs of a Me- 

lon, they eat well pickled. e 
Engliſb Cives are multiplied only by Off- ſets that 
grow round about their Turfs; from them a part is 
taken to replant, being ſlipt out and ſeparated into 
many little ones, and tranſplanted nine or ten Inches 
aſunder, either in Borders or Beds in pretty good 
Ground: They will laſt three or four Vears without 
removing, or any other Culture than weeding and 
watering ſometimes during the heat. It is their 
Leaves only that are uſed for one of the Sallet Furni- 
| ne; „5 7 b 


| n Clary; +: . 
5 Clary, when tender, is an Herb not to be rejected 


insallets. It's raiſed of Seed, but the Root periſheth 
after the Seed is ripe; which is the ſecond Ycar after 
tis ſown. It flowereth in June, July and Auguſt. 
!! oo OS Th 
| Coaſimary is raiſed by Slips or parting of the Roots, 
and ſometimes by Seed. CCC FE. 
I Cole- Flower, or Cauly-Flower. © 
y Cole, or Cauly-Flower is an excellent Plant, whoſe 
„ Seed may be ſown at any time between Midſummer 
n and Michaelmas; the Seeds ſhould not be fown too 
thick and be covered about an Inch thick at leaſt 8 


Ry 


138 


ther ſort differing from theſe only in Flowers, which 
. ee * rene 


9 


fne Mould; they ought carefully to be preſerved over 


the Winter, by Matts or other cloſe ſhelter; or elſe 
they may be raiſed in Hot - Beds in the Spring, by ſow- 


ing of the Seeds in February, but upon all opportuni- 
ties, when the Air is temperate uncover them, that you 
may harden them by degrees; and when your Plants are 


about two or three Inches high, make another Bed of 


leſs ſubſtance than the firſt; and being of fit temper, 
that is, near as warm as the Bed from which you re- 


moved them, ſet them about three Inches aſunder, 
not forgetting to water them as often as need requires, 


and keep them ſhaded while they are new planted, in 
caſe of dry Weather; ſome arch the Beds over with 

Pots or Hoops, that they may the better cover them 
in cold Weather, or when much Rain comes, and when 
they have indifferent large Leaves they may be re- 


moved into good Lands prepared for that end; tho 
the beſt way is to dig ſmall Pits, and fill them with 


rich light Mould, wherein the Cole-Flower muſt be 
planted, and afterwards carefully watered: Thus you 
may befurniſhed with Winter Plants for Seed. Thoſe 
that are of one Year's growth uſually Flower about a 
time; to prevent which, ſome of the Plants may be 
removed once a Fortnight, for two, three, or four 


times as a Man pleaſes, and ſo they may be had ſuc- 


cCeſſively one after another; or elſe the Flower ma 


be cut off before it is fully ripe with a long Stalk, 
and ſet in the Ground, as far as may be, and it will 


| retard is ripening but it muſt be ſhaded, andhavc 
a little watering left . 


it wither. | 
Conval-Lily. 


Conval-Lily, May-Lily, or Lily of the 7 alley, has a 


ſtrong Root that runs into the Ground, and comes 


up in divers Places with three or four long and broad 

Leaves, and from them riſes a naked Stalk, with 

white Flowers at the by like Bottles with open 
W 


Mouths, of a comfortable ſweet Scent. There is ano- 


al 


the Way of Improving of Land. 139 
are of a fine pale Red, both of them flowering in 
May, and bearing beſt in a ſnady mean Soil, being ea- 
ſily propagated from Plants. 5 e 
Leia Jau. „ 
Corn Sallet is an Herb whoſe top Leaves are a Sal- 
let of themſelves, ſeaſonably eaten all the whole Win- 
ter, and early in the Spring with other Sallets; it is 
raiſed of Seed at firſt, but afterwards will ſow it ſelf, 
Vid. Maches. 3j 
Creſſes Garden, Indian or yellow Lark-Spurs. They 
are ſownin many Gardens for culinary Uſes; and the 
latter from a Flower, are now become excellent Sal- 
lets as well the Leaf as the Bloſſom; for early Sal- 
lets they are raiſed in Hot- Beds: But if ſown in A. 
pril, they will grow very well on ordinary Garden- 
ground, and their Leaves and Bloſſoms plentifully en- 
creaſe. Water-Creſſes are eaten boiled or raw, and 
like the other ſort of Creſſes are raiſed of Seed. 
%%% On 
Cucumbers are of two forts, the large green Cucum- 
ber, vulgarly called the Horſe- Cucumber, and the ſmall 
White whichis the more prickly Cucumber. The firſt 
are beſt for the Table green out of the Garden; but 
the other to preſerve. They are planted and pro- 
pagated after the ſame manner as Melons, only they 
require more watering, and are withal much more 
hardy, if planted late, elſe they are as tender; but 
though the watering makes them more fruit ful, yet 
they are more pleaſant and wholſome if they have 
but little Water; and though they ſhould be wa- 
tered in dry Weather, they are to be defended by 
ſome covering from the Rain in cold wet Weather, 


| and if the top Shoot of Cucumbers be nipped off when 
1 ſmnot out three or four Joints, it will cauſe them to 

. knit the ſooner for Fruit; if you ſow them any time 

1 in March it will be ſoon enough, and if you have 
- © Glaſſes you need not make up a Bed for them on pur- 

h poſe, but only make Holes about the bigneſs of a 
e 885 5 - yg ny | is Buſhel, 
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Die Art of Hushandry: Or, 
Buſhel, which fill with warm ſtable Dung, in the 
midſt of which plant three or four Cucumber Plants 


with. mould about them, and Earth them up round 
like a Diſh to hold Water. If you raiſe them ten- 


derly under Glaſſes, you muſt uſe them tenderly, 
otherways any cold Rains will be apt to ſpoil them; 
but if you raiſe them without Glaſſes, you muſt not 
plant them out *till warm dry Weather, and at firſt 


obſerve to ſhade them well from the Sun, and to give 


them Air as often as you can when the Weather is 
good, only lightly covering of them with Mats or 
Straw every Night, if 'tis likely to be cold, and re- 
member at firſt planting of them to water them; 
and if you will not beat the trouble of raiſing of them 


ona hot Bed, you may at any time from the middle 


of April to the beginning of May, make Holes as is 


before deſcribed; and in the midſt of each put five 


or ſix Cucumber Seeds, and the Weather being warm, 


water them now and then as you ſee occaſion. It 
your Plants thrive, three in a Hole will be enough 
to leave, the reſt you may pluck up or plant elſe- 
where. If you deſire to have any for Seed, fave of 
thoſe which are ripe forwardeſt, for the riper and 
better grown your Seed is, the longer it will laſt, 
even to three or four Years old, and the riper it is, 


the leſs Labour it will require to waſh from the Pulp. 


RS | "or pf ook 


Caurrants or Corinths firſt took their Names from 


their likeneſs to the ſmall Grapes or Raiſins which come 


from Corinth. They are raiſed by Suckers or Cuttings 
tuck in moiſt places, of which you may have plenty 
about the Roots of old Trees, which when they have 
grown for ſome Years, fuffer not many Suckers to 


grow about them. Do not cut the tops to a round 


_ cloſe Buth, as many Gardeners do; whereby they 


grow to thick, that they neither bear nor ripen their 


Fruit ſo well as if they grew taller and thinner. The 
Engliſb red Currant (formerly tranſplanted to England) 


is not now valued, nor yet the Black: The white 
99 85 By e Curran 


the Way of Improving of Land 


obtained the 1 Name: Beſides which, there is 
again another ſort (propagated among us) to be e- 


ſteemed only for Curioſity, not for Fruit. Their 


141 
Currant till of late was moſt in eſteem, but the red 


Duteb Currant becoming Native of our Soil, has been 
ſo much improved in moiſt rich Grounds, that it hath 


Culture conſiſts in cutting away the old Wood, and 


preſerving only that of one or two Years growth * 
1 25 a confuſed Mixture is not only diſagreeable and 


ernicious, but the old Branches will bear nothing 


bat very ſmall Fruit, 'till at laſt they quite degene- 


nate; therefore when the Stocks grow old, you ſhould 
riaiſe a — of new ones in ſome other freſh 


Choice piece of Ground, after they have ſtood about 


ſeven or eight Years. 


Currants will thrive mightily, and grow very lags, 


i ſpread upona Walleven againſt a N orth- Wall, « e- 
ſpecially white Currants. 


Currants and Coſſe- Berries may be inoculated e on : 


' their own 1 kind, I gy CONnD a 
1 


1 is an Herb which 1s 1 in 68 


Waters to extract the Bitterneſs. It is little inferior 


to Succory, Endive, &c. The French Country Fe 


eat the Roots of it. 
2 n 
Dunn is raiſed of Seed, which i is ripe in Auguſt. 
| F. n 
Diceauder i is raiſed by een growing from the 
old Roots. 


Dragon. 


Dragon iS increaſed by Off ſets or + young bons z 


and ſometimes by Seed. 
Elecampane. 


3 delights in a moiſt Soil, is raiſed by 
. Seed, and by parting of the Roots; it Flowers in 
June and Fly, the Roots are beſt Which are here 


Endive, . 


in Autumn. | 
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by 


Husbandry: Or, 


Endive white, or Succor r. 


e 


Endive, or Succory, is of ſeveral ſorts, as the white, 


the -jry and the curled, which are only propagated 
eed that is longiſh, of a white grey Colour, 
flat at one end, and roundiſh at the other: It grows 


upon the Stocks or Stems of the per Lear's 


or little 


8 and you would take it but 7 
o propaga- 


bits of Herbs cut ſmall. The wild is al 


ted in the ſame manner, from longiſh black Seed; 


and is a ſort of very good annual Plant uſed in Saller 


| and Pottage in Autumn and Winter Seaſons, if fo 


be it is well whitned, and ſo made tender. All 
| forts of them agree pretty well with any kind of 
Ground, and are ſeldom be 

middle of May, and then very thin, or they mult be 
thinned afterwards, in order to be whitned in the 
place where they firſt grew, without tranſplanting ; 
there is alſo but a little quantity of them to beſown 
at once, becauſe they are apt to run into Seed; but 

for a greater quantity let them be ſown the latter end 


gun to be ſown till the 


of June, and all July, in order to have ſome good to 


ſpend in September; after this a great quantity is ſown 
in Auguſt, for a ſufficient Supply to ſerve the Autumn 
and fore - part of the Winter. When they are tranſ- 

N yy" in Summer-time, they mult be ſer at a large 
Foot diſtance, and great Beds of five or fix Foot broad 
are uſually made for them, to plant them after- 


wards in Lines marked out with a Cord; this Plant re- 


quires great and frequent waterings, and when big 
| enough to be whitened, it is tied up with two or three 
Bands according as its heighth requires, and it is 
_ whitened in fifteen or twenty Days: bur to preſerve 


it upon the approach of cold, it muſt be covered with 


long dry Dung, whether it be tied up or not; ſome 
whiten it, and other forts of Sallets of the ſame kind 
by laying of them in Sand or Earth, either within or 
without Poors; at the end of September the Stocks 
are planted pretty near one another, becauſe it nei- 


ther 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
ther grows ſo high or ſpreads ſo much as in Summer: 
And in caſe any Plants can be faved in Winter, they 
muſt be tranſplanted again in the Spring, in order to 
produce Seed, that they may have a ſufficient time to 
ripen. For the wild Endive it is ſown in March pretty 
thick in a well prepared Ground, and fortified by 
watering and croping, that it may be fit to whiten in 
Winter; the beſt way to whiten which, is to inter- 
poſe ſome Props from fide to fide ro keep the Dung, 
where-with it muſt be well covered, from touching 
of it. It will ſhoot under a cloſe cover, and therefore 
care muſt be taken to ſtop up well the Paſſages on all 
ſides, that no Light or Air at all can get in; for here- 
by the Roots are much cleanlier, and reliſh not ſo 
much of the Dung. It may be tranſplanted into Con- 
ſervatories in Winter. When it is green it endures 
| the Froſt well enough, and runs into Seed the latter 
end of May. Many People eat its Shoots in Sallets 
| when they are young and tender: It is eaten with 
Mint, Rocket, Tarragon, and other hot Herbs. 
ee, Saba 5 
Eſchalots are now from France become an * 
Plant, being increaſed and managed after the ſame 
manner as Garlick, which may be ſeen for that pur- 
pales only they are to be ſet earlier, becauſe they 
pring ſooner, and taken np as ſoon as the Leaves be- 
| gin to wither ; long after which, they muſt not lie 
in the Ground, for either they rot there, or the Win- 
ter kills them: They give a fine reliſh to moſt Sawces, 


aud the Breath of thole that eat them is not offenſive 
do others; but being planted two or three Years in 

| the fame Ground they are apt to degenerate. _ 

4 5 „ O77: Eno 
e Feather fem is both ſingle and double, and is encreaſed 
4 by Seeds or Slips; and mY dividing of the Roots 

r | flowereth molt part of the Summer, and ſhould 
have a good Sol 85 e 
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Dye Art of | Husbandry : Or, 

5 of = r 5 © ha 
Fenil is only propagated by Seed that is ſmall, lon- 
giſh, oval and freaked with greeniſh grey ſtreaks; it 

Is one of our Sallet-furniture, that is ſeldom tranſ- 
planted, and reſiſts the cold of the Winter if it is 
Rood in Beds or Borders; it ſprings again when it is 
cut, and its youngeſt and tendereſt Shoots are the 
beſt: The Seed is OT in Auguſt, and agrees well 
enough with any ſort of Ground. 
French- Beans, or Kiduey- Beans. 


. 


Trench or Kidney-Beans, are a ſort of Cod- ware that 
are very pleaſant wholeſome Food, being but lately 
brought in uſe amongſt us, and are not yet ſufficiently 

known: There are four ſorts thereah Firſt, The 
Scarlet-Bean which has a red Huſk, and is not the beſt 
to eat in the Shell, as Kidney-Beans are uſually ea- 

ten, but 1s reputed the beſt to be eaten in Winter when 
dry and boiled. Secondly, The painted or ſtreaked 
Beans which are the hardieſt, tho' meaneſt of all. 
Thirdly, The large white Bean which yields a fair 
delicate Pod. Fourthly, The ſmall white Bean which 
ſaving in ſize is like the latter, but eſteemed the ſweet- 

„ Er. They 1 in a warm, light and fertile Ground, 
which being about the beginning of May, or very 
ſoon after, planted with them at a Foot diſtance, and 
two Fingers deep, will yield an extraordinary Crop. 
But as they are very uncertain in taking, plant but a 
ſmall quantity in a Day, and two or three Days after, 
a ſmall quantity more, and ſo on, that you may not 

plant all your quantity together, for they will often 

take one Day and mils the next; but where they 
come up. too thick, they may be tranſplanted, only 
they muſt be well watered at firſt planting : You 

may either ſet up tall Sticks near for them to twine 
about, or let them lie on the Ground; but if you are 
ſtraitned in room, thoſe» on Sticks will yield the 
greatelt increaſe. _ 5 


Carlick. 


Ferne 


the Way of Improving of Land, 45 


offs Eo 406 10. 2 Garlick. FEE 2 A 
Carlick is increaſed by parting of the Cloves or Off- 
ſets in February or March, and planting of them in a 
rich good Soil, in which they will encreaſe wonder- 
fully. Their Leaves about the end of June, may be 
tied in knots, which will prevent their ſpindling, and 
keeping down of the Leaves will make the Roots large: 
Much more of this Root would be ſpent for its whole- 
ſomeneſs, were it not for the offenſive ſmell it gives 
to the By- ſtanders, which is taken away by eating of 
a Beet- root roaſted in the Embers; but yet by Spani- 
ards and Italians, and the more Southern People, it is 
familiarly eaten with almoſt every thing, and eſteem- 
ed of ſingular Virtue to help Concoction. As ſoon as 
tit has done growing, it ſhould be taken up, and kept 
dry for uſe. J 


— 


| ))) WT CO, | WERE TIT TREE! 
CGeegntian is of ſeveral ſorts, but the moſt valued are, 
r © 1. The Great? Gentian, bearing a yellow Flower. 2. 
The Gentian of the Spring; that on the top of its 
- ſtalks bears a large, hollow, bell-taſhioned Flower, of 
an excellent blew, with ſome white ſpots in the bot- 
tom of the inſide. Its Roots are ſmall, pale, yellow 
Strings that put forth Leaves, whereby it yields a 
great increaſe. This laſt lowers from April till May, 
as the firſt does from June to July, which increaſes 
ſlowly by the Root, and is hardly raiſed from Seeds: 
And if there be any got from them, it will be many 
Years before they come to bear Flowers. The Root 
muſt be planted in September, in rich Ground, under 
a South Wall, and carefully defended from Froſts in 
| the Winter; the other will proſper in almoſt any 
e be. in e open ůů“,rñſ 
= J 
Cermander is raiſed by ſetting of the Tops or Slips z 
it flowereth the greateſt part of Summer. 


JJ GT a 


he Art of Huchandry: Or, 


Goats-rue. 
 Goats-rue is increaſed by Seeds or Slips 1 near the 


en it flowereth i in July and Auguſt. 


- Gooſes Berries. 


- Guſe-Berries mul be ordered the 3 as tow | 


fore is preſcribed for Currunts. They are of {ix ſorts, 


_ as white, green, yellow, red, black andftrip'd.' Gooſe- 
Berries may be raifed of Seed, they ſhould be removed 
once in eight or ten Wau They delight. ina rich 

oF Soil, and Currants | in a moiſt Soil. 6 i erent 


 Harts-born. See Ke WI it 5 ta. 
Hlaris- tongue. 


i egen is 2 ted b ag of rheRoory 1 
and al by Seed. r . gh 


.- Hirſo-radiſh. 


Hufe. adiſh i is ; increaled by Sprouts dpd from 
| the old Roots, or by pieces of Roots left in the 
Ground, that are cut or broken off; and if you take 
up any Roots for uſe, you may cut off all the Roots 
except a ſmall part next the Leaves, which you may I 
fun again: If you abate the Leaves to about an 


R long, and water it well; the beſt time of in- 
ereaſing 


H op. 


N or 125 , is Leiten by Sees Slips, or the : 


Tops 1 out. : 
5. + _ the Hedge: 


: 38 by the Hedge ( Alliaria, or Sauce alone) i is an 
Hab that grows wild under Banks and Hedges, and 
has many Medicinal Properties, being eaten as other 
Sallets are, eſpecially byC ountry People, and is much 


05 uſed i in Broth. 


eile eres Artichokes. 


— Jeruſalem Arettholss are increaſed by Obs Of. F ets, 


* — — of the Roots, by which \ 88 11 
. 


of the a Rs is in the dc 95 6 It _ 8 
m a rich Soil. Y ; 


the. Way of Iniproving of Laid 


| will make a very great increaſe in A {mall ſpor- of 
Ground. See Potatoes. 19 


Jieruſalem a. ST 07 7 
vun Sago is raiſed of 8 1 like other Sage 
K. 


Kidney: hun, See French Bran. 020. rot; of 
"Cobbs. 8 


(ani i awlriplica by — and old Sache or 


plants tranſplanted, but chiefly by Slips; it ſerves to 
garniſn Borders of the KindHicn-Gardens; and yields 


a Flower which is uſed for ſeveral og bees Ba be _ 


to N ert. Linen to perſume it. 
4 . : Lave er Cotton. "og . 292 2 


Land Cotton is arenen Fe Slip and x makes 


1 fine Borders. | | 
| EVOL Leiv, 112 5 


Harde are ES of Seed, as Dulens are, and weng 


about the fame time. They ſeed the ſecond Tear, and 


unleſs they are removed they die: About the Month 
of Auguſt plant them in very fat rich Ground, for 
which deep Holes are made with a ſetting Stick, but 
fill not the Holes with Earth; water them once 
in two Days with Water, enriched with fat Dung, 
and they will be very large and white: The beſt for 
| Seed are ri in the ſame manner as Onions; and 


the Seed bearing Stalks of both muſt be ſupported by 


Threads or CRIED ae woo ey. wall _ to {ho 
Ground. *- 10 055 


1 


Lernen of al Sas ſeed the firſt Year 101 Die, if : 
they are not tranſplanted for Winter Lettice, which 
prevents their 8 10 8 Seed, and are multiplied 
ſowen in the Spring, ſeed 
in Fuly ; and ſo do che W inter, or ſnell Lettices, afs 
ter having paſſed the Winter in the places where 
they were replanted in October; they are the moſt 
common and uſeful Plant in the Kitchen-Garden, e- 
l pn L nent N 


only by Seed, which 


of 


* 
— 
— 
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ſpecially for Sallets. There are many kinds of them, 
as the Cabbage Lettice, which with the ordinary Cul- 
ture comes to Perfection: The Shell Lertice, fo cal- 
led from the roundneſs of its Leaf, almoſt like a Shell, 


is the firſt that will Cabbage at the going out of the 


Winter; otherwiſe called Winter Leitice, becauſe 
they can pretty well endure ordinary Froſts. They 
are ſown in September, and in October, and November, 
tranſplanted into ſome Wall-border towards the 

South and Eaſt; or elſe they are ſovn in Hot- beds un- 
der Bells in February or March, and are good in April 


and May. Another ſort of Lettices, called Paſſion 


Lettice, proſper well in light Ground, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by the bright curled Lettices, which uſually 
Cabbage in the Spring, and do alſo well upon Hot- 
Beds: Of this ſort there are two others, viz. George 
Lettices that are thicker and leſs curled; and the Mi- 
nion Which is the leaſt ſort, and requires good black 
or ſandy Ground. Near about the is mes 
im curled” green Lettices, beſides the red and ſhort 


Lettices that have fall Heads, and require the ſame 


Ground. In June and July come on the Royal Bell- 
gards, or Fair Looks, Bright Genoas, Capuchins, &c. 
to whom frequent Rains are pernicious: Others are 
called Imperial Lettices from their ſize, delicate in 
taſte, but apt to run into Seed. But to have no more 
Diverſities, the great Inconveniencies that befal Cab- 
bage Leztices are, that they often degenerate ſo far as 
to Cabbage no more, and therefore no Seed ſhould 
"Þe | aye but from ſuch as do Cabbage well, and 
as ſoon as they are Cabbages they muſt Be ſpent, un- 
leſs you would have them run unto Seed without do- 
ing 1 For if the rot that begins at the 
end of the Leaves ſeizes them, which it will often do 
when the Ground or Seaſon is not fayourable unto 


them, there is hardly any Remedy; only the Ground 


that is _ may be mended with ſmall Dung, whe- 
| Thoſe 


ther it be ſandy or cold groſs Earth. ' - | 


55 


e Seaſon comes 


, 64. di es 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


_ ©. Thoſe Zettices which grow biggeſt ſhouldbeplaced 
at ten or twelve Inches diftance, and for thoſe that 
bear Heads of a middling ſize, ſeven or eight will 


do; and ſuch as would be good Huſbands may ſow 
Radiſbes in their Lettice Beds, for they will be all 
drawn out and ſpent before the Lettice Cabbage; and 

for the ſame Reaſon, Endives being much longer be- 
fore they come to Perfection than the Lettices, ſome 


of theſe laſt my be planted among the Exdives. You 
may alſo. blanch 


| running to Sec. 


Of this Plant there are divers kinds. Firſt, The 
_ red Lily that bears many fair Flowers on an 
high Stalk of a fiery red at the top, but towards the 
bottom declining to an Orange Colour with ſmall 
black Specks. Secondly, The double red Lily having 
Orange coloured ſingle Flowers with little brown 


h the largeſt Roman Lettices, when 
they are at their full growth, by binding of them up 
with Straw, or raw Hemp, or by covering of them 
with Earthen Pots, that have Dung put about them. 

They ſeed the firſt Vear and Die, if they are not 
tranſplanted for Winter Lertice, which prevents their 
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Specks on the ſides, and ſometimes but one fair dou- 


ble Flower. Thirdly, The yellow Lily which is the 


molt eſteemed of any, being of a fine Gold colour. 


Fourthly, The common White one like the common 
Red. Fifthly, The white Lily of Conſtantinople, imal- 


ler every way than the laſt, but bears a great many 


more Flowers. Sixthly, The double white Lily in 
all things like the common, except the Flowers which 
are conſtantly double, ſeldom opening at all but in 

a fair Seaſon. Seventhly, The Perſan Lily rooted 
like the Crown Imperial, beſet with whitiſh green 
Leaves to the middle, and thence to the top, with 
many ſmall Flowers hanging their Heads of a dead 
purple Colour, with a Pointil, or Chives, in the 


middle, tipt with yellow Pendants. Theſe (fave the 


x50 


beer 


be Art m Heabividey ye. N 8 
laſt, which Flowers in May) p ut forth their Flowers 


in June. All of them are — by the Roots, 


which hold their Fibres, and therefore like not often 


removing but when there is Occaſion. The beſt time 


is when the, Stalks are dried down, for then the 


Roots have the feweſt Fibres, and ought to be ſet five 


Inches 94, the Earth, and uncovered to the bot- 
tom every Vear, that without ftirring the Fibres of 


the old Roots, the young ones may be parted from 
them, and they only remain with new rich Earth 


put to dium and covered; which will much advan- 
tage the fairneſs and YE of their 6 lowers. | See 


Yor, 3 or HMparica. ney] 
Aw pr Hepatica, are of two forth, the ſingle 


and the double : The Sceds of the ſingle one are of 
uſe, which may be ſown in Auguſt, in caſes or well 


ſecured Beds; they muſt be TR in rich well 


dunged Soil, and are increaſe by: oe 
| Roots when grown into ſeveral Heads. Care muſt 


arting of the 


be taken when the Flowers have near loſt their Beau- 


ty, to tie them up to a Stick, to prevent: a rotting 
of the little Pods, before the Seed nipens, and to 


: Lens the Seeds dropping out of them. 


Lupine. 
_ Tapines are an excellent Pulſe, and require little 
They are very advantageous: to any Ground 


thay are ſown on, and are a good Manure for barren 
Land. With us they are annually fown in Gardens 


for che fake of their Flowers; but in Haly they are 
ſown in the Fields for Food for their Cattle; for 


being' ſodden in Water, they are excellent Food for 
 Oxen, and for other Cattle. There are four forts 
of Garden Lupines; the firſt and moſt common is that 


with yellow Flowers, unto which that with white 


Flowers is very like; the _ two ſorts are Blew, 


one ſmall, and the other la 
are eſteemed the beſt, and afford not only good Nou- 
| ciſment for a but for Men alſo, they ** a 


rge, of which the larger 


FF I Www 


dried in an Oven. 
5 to e their g - growing GI: 
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ſteemed very eaſy of Digeſtion, and very good for 


the Stomach, good Bread being made of them, mixed 


with Bean or Wheat — the-Lupines being firſt 
hey ſhould be kept we ell and 


__ a. 8 3 
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Aach or r Maſkets are multiplied oy by Seed, 
which is very ſmall, and of an Orange Colour, they 
being a ſort of little Sallet, which is termed wild or 
ruſtical. Beds are made for them, which are ſowed 


about the end of Auguſt; they are hardy enough to 
reſiſt the rigour of Froſts; and foraſmuch as che if 
produce a great many little Seeds that will eaſily fa 


they will ſufficiently propagate themſelves withour 
ay" other Culture than only weeding. on 


* 


 Marjoram: 71 53 
of Morjurdns thereare ſeveral ſorts, which are ca- 


ter Marjoram, which is the beſt, and Summer Marjo- 


ram that laſts only that Seaſon : kr 15 alſo an | 


125 2 or Suckers 1 in April. 
Marpgole. 


egg. are dharcaſed by Seed, iy Flakes wol : 
of Summer, and even in Winter if 'tis warm; 


E _— be tranſplanted at Ms Urns in meißt Wea- 
1 | 


- Maſtick' Tm 16. Ran 10 ' 3 


Ace "Was « or Marum is increaſed by Slips, bur 


tis apt to be deſtroyed by cold. 


: e Maftick 1 is of the ge Nature, 0 — care 
a ld be taken to preſerve it from Cats by 2 
or Furs. "Theſe Maſticks are belt preſeryed by 


Fe them within the Earth, and covering bee. 


2.109 after wort. 0309 ohh 
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TT, = "7 Maudlin. 


> raiſed of Seeds, or Runnersfromthe 
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5 Gly raiſed of Seed ſown in May; the vulgar fort and 


pot Marjoram is raiſed by Slips, whoſe uſes are com- 
monly known: There is alſo a diſtinction of Win- 


I 
2 
. 
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Maudlin or Coaſtmary is raiſed by Slips or Seeds, 
and Flouriſheth moſt of the Summer Months. 
Dr 4 7 BO 1 ; Ne Melons. mow a 1114 FLY: | 
| Melons or Muſk Melons, as they are _— called 
from their pleaſant Scent, are a Fruit raiſed for plea- 
ſure in the Summer-time, and diſtinguiſhed by ſeve- 
is Names: Thoſe the moſt uſually known are the 
fluarge ribbed Melon, and the ſmall round Melon, the 


* 


Seeds being firſt ſteeped in Milk for twenty-four 
Hours, ſome propoſe to ſteep them in Wine and 
Sugar. They are ſown in February at the Full of the 
3 Moon, ſetting two or three ina Hole about an Inch 
| deep in a Hot-Bed, as is directed before. | 


— 
* . * 


TLowards the end of April the Melon Plants are to 
be removed out of the Hot- bed, into the Beds, where 
they are to grow all Summer, and planted at two 
1 Foot diſtance; which Beds, or at leaſt ſome large 
Holes in them, are to be filled with a rich light 
| | Mould, only you muſt be careful to prevent both the 
Roots and Plants touching of the Dung, and to wa- 
ter them moderately, and that only when the Earth 
is very dry and hot; which repeat the doing of in 
ſuch Weather about two or three times in a Week; 
and when you water them, take care as much as poſ- 
ſible not to wet the Leaves. If too much Rain fall, 
they ſhould be covered, becauſe either too much wet, 
or too much drought is prejudicial to them; the beſt 
time for removing of them is in an Evening after a 
fair Day, when they muſt be watered and defended 
from the Sun and Cold, for three or four Days to- 
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gether, If you are obliged to plant them on wet 
Ground, or ſuch as is apt to hold Moiſture, tis a 
= good way to lay bruſh Faggots at the bottom of the 
Irench, to cauſe the Moiſture to fink away from the 
Dung. If you perceive no Fruit, cut. off the tops of 
ſome of the Branches to make them bear; and when 
the Fruit begins to appear, cut off the Bloſſoms that 
Wk : Alſo the ſmall aki 
? Cc 


* 
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are likely to bear no 
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the barren Branches, and every thing you judge may 
rob it of its Nouriſhment, and on one Plant leave 
not above three or four Melons, they ſhould alſo be 
pegged down with Hooks, Sticks, to keep the Wind 
from blowing of them about, and when they are in 
Bloſſoms, heighten them up with ſome good warm 

Mould, which will prevent their falling off. They 
may be covered when grown large, with glaſs Bells, 
or ſquare Caſes of Glaſs made on purpoſe, which 
muſt be kept cloſe at Night with ſome admiſſion of 
. Glaſs, or at the top in the Day time; 
the Leaves muſt not be wet in watering, and a Tile 
may be placed under each Melon that it may lie the 
warmer upon it, and the ſmall Shoots that do extract 
the Sap of the moſt leading Branches muſt be nipt 
off, taking care to leave not above three or four of 
the moſt vigorous Branches, whoſe knots grow near- 
eſt to one another. When your Fruit is grown as 
big as a Tennis-Ball, nip off the Shoot at ſome di- 
ſtance beyond them, and they will grow large, pro- 
vided you ſuffer not above two upon each Foot, chu- 
ſing ſuch as are neareſt the principal Stem, the reſt 
— 1 m 0 on age 
They are known to be ripe when the Stalk ſeems 
as if it would part from the e begin to 
gild and grow yellow underneath, and by the fra- 
grant Odour they yield, which increaſes more as they 
ripen; but if they be to be carried far, it is neceſſary 
they be gathered when they begin to ripen; and when 
the Fruit is ripe, turn it three or four Days before 
you cut it, that the Sun may ripen it the better on all 
| tides; and do not haſten their ripening too faſt with 
| . Glaſſes, - Before they be eaten, they muſt be put in a 
Bucket of cold Water, which will make them eat cool 
asT los 396 7m grid ht 0 arr”. 
I be Seeds of the moſt early ripe ought to be pre- 
| ſery'd, and thoſe Seeds that lodg'd on the Sunny fide 
of the Melon, are to be preferr d before the reſt. 


TERS. e FE Mint. 


Ar of Hadndy: Or, 
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us i is ld aby Runneis, abit are 2sſomany 
Arcs that ſpring out of its Tuft, and take Root, 
but chiefly by Slips. 'TherdartUlivers ſorts, whereof 
the Garden — is the beſt. 
It muſt be removed every — Nam and placed 
I always in good Earth, at about a Foot diſtance :: Some 
.thick Tufts of Þ1 are likewiſe POE in pare pony 


ITUNES | 

% | Maler., oi ad: 

| | AMechitwore is raiſed po ficad- or Wu of "the 

Roots, it Flowereth mott in the — Mor 

and tho? the Stalks and Leaves 1 oy in pre ch 

Root endureth. 
A 


5 11 is 5 a hot and dry Nane is msd of 
5 Seed, and in . ge 2 fort of WTF OPER 


\ Nafturces../ £2 * 
N —— called Cepuchin 2 b are 
multiplyd only by the Seed. Ihe Leaf of it is pretty 
large, and the Flower of an Orange colour; the fi- 
re of the Seed is a little pyramidical, divided by 
Rits, having all its Superficies engraven and yyrought 
all over, being of a grey Colour, inclining to a light 
Cinnamon. They are ſown in Hot- Beds about the end 
of March, or the beginning of April, and afterward 
are replanted by ſome Wall. The Seed eaſil kak: > 
ſoon as ripe, as does that of 5 ne 
bp maſt be Mts gather d. 511 o') 
O0. Head Tr OY 2 
it! Onions. H 200 

N are Sei the latter: ond of” PERO wb 
{ ginnin of March, and are of two ſorts, the Red and 
the White, being rais'd of Seeds: The White is e- 
ſteem' d the beft, whoſe Roots are much in requeſt for 
the ſeveral Uſes: they are put to int he Kitchen; they 
delight in a fine fat and warm Mould, and are to be 


n in March or ſoon after; but if ſooner, they 217 


Mint. 1802 11 1417 
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be at firſt covered. They do not extend their Fibres 


far downwards, and therefore at the time of ſowing 


the Bed is to be trod and beat flat, and the Seed as 


equally diſperſed as may be. When they ſpring you 


are to "Gf ſome fine Earth a Finger thick almoſt over 
them, and if when they begin to appear they are trod 
down, the Roots will grow the larger; They have 
well when ſown in Bay-ſalt, 
and are uſually ripe in Auguſt, when they are to be 
taken up and dried in the Sun, and reſerv'd in a dry 


proſper d exceeding 


place for Uſe. But they may be ſown all the Year for 
the ule of young Onions, or Scallions; ſuch as are 
ſown in Autumn, muſt be cover'd with Straw, or 


Peas-hawm, and being preſerv'd all Winter, they will 
be early Cibouls, or Scallions in the Spring. The beſt 


Onions are ſuch as are brought out of Spain, whence 


4 they of St. Omers had them, ſome of which have 
weigh'd eight Pounds, chuſe therefore the large, 
| An White, and thin {ſkinned ones. 5 


Orach. 
| Orach; is raiſed of Seed. 
D.:- 
n Parſiey. 5 
ſe, of all Giada Herbs, is 1 moſt univer- 


fally us'd in the Kitchen, it being an excellent Ingre- 


dient in moſt Pottages, Sawces and Sallets. There 


| is thecommon and curl d fort multiply'd only by Seed, 
that is ſmall and of a greeniſh grey colour, and a lit- 
| tle bending inward on one fide, and all over ftreak'd 


from one end to the other. It muſt be ſown in the 


Spring pretty thick when the Froſts are over, and in 
ood well dunged Ground that is moiſt, or elſe it 


80 


ould be well warered: Its Leaves ee thoort 


out new ones lie Sorrel; it can bear any moderate, 
but no violent Cold, and therefore it is belt to beſtow 


covering on it to defend it: In order to its pro- 
ducing | ſmall Roots, it muſt be thinne 
Borders, where it is ſown, and in hot 
quires pretty much watering. Its Seeds are gathered in 
ge and September, the ſecond Year after ſown. 


in Beds, or 


Feather it re- 
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Stone Parſley is order'd the ſame way as Aleſander. 


' The . Huchandry: Or, 


RR a end Fans opera is. 
There is an Herb called Patience, that is planted 


| by ſets in ſome Gardens; it makes a very good boiled 


 Parſnips. | 


© This is an excellent ſweet Root, and muſt be ſown 
in the Spring, in a rich mellow and well ordered Soil, 


whoſe tops, when they are grown to any bigneſs, 


| ſhouldbetroddown, whereby the Roots will be made 


to grow the bigger; when you have raiſed them to- 


wards the Winter, they may be diſpoſed of in Sand, 
to be preſery'd in the ſame manner as Carrots, Tur- 
neps, c. and the faireſt may be kept for Seed, or 
_ elſe the faireſt and oldeſt of the tops of thoſe Seeds 


may be taken in Summer and ſown, whereby the 


faireſt Roots may be attained unto.” 


6 2019. 1019706) "NG. 0. 27.555 bags 
_ Peaſe is the chiefeſt of Pulſe, whereof there is almoſt 
a different kind for every ſort of Land and every Sea» 


ſon; in a ſtiff fertile Ground they yield a conſidera- 
ble Crop, without ſuch frequent Fallowings as other 


Grain requires, in that they deſtroy the Weeds, and 


fit the Land for after Crops, being an Improver, and 


not an Impoveriſher of Land. Of ſuch as are planted 


or ſown in Gardens the Hot-fpur is the ſpeedieſt of 
any in growth, for being ſown about the middle of 
May, it will in about fix Weeks return dry into your 


Hands again; or, if ſown in February or March, they 
will ſpring earlier than any ſort ſown before Winter. 


ordinary ſweet 3 the great 


But if you ſow them in September, and can by Fences 
of Reed, or otherwiſe defend them from extream 
Froſts, you may have ripe Peaſcods in May follow- 
ing; but the beſt way is to ſow them ſo as to have 


them ſucceſſively one aſter another. The next is the 


Sugar Peaſe, which being planted in April is ripe about 


Midſummor, its Cods are my and ill ſhaped, 
being boiled with the 3 eaſe in them, is extra- 
Inconveniency that 2 


ec - . 
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them is, that their extraordinary {ſweetneſs makes 
them liable to be devoured by Birds. The 2 | 
white and green Haſtings are tender, and not to be 
ſet till the cold is over, and then not very thick, for 


they ſpread much and mount high, and therefore re- 
5 ve the help of tall Sticks, the Rouncival Reading 


andwich, white and grey Tufted, or Roſe Peaſe of 


| two forts grey, Windfor great Maple, great — 


great Blue Peaſe, marrow Peaſe, c. beſides wh 

there is another very large, grey and extraordinary 
ſweet Peaſe that is but lately propagated, and deſerves 
large Bed in your Kitchen- Garden. 
They delight in a warm light Soil. If it be 


rich, the Peaſe are the fairer; but if lean, they are the 
more early, and ſpend better, eſpecially when dry; 
E ſome ſow them at random, as they do Corn, but that 


is not a good way; others ſet them in Ranges with a 


| Dibble, or Serting-ſtick at a convenient diſtance, 
which is a very excellent way both for the ſaving of 
the Peaſe, and to give liberty to paſs between them 
for the hoeing, gathering, Fc. But that which is moſt 
uſed and beſt approved of, is the hoeing of them in, 
which makes a quick riddance of the Work, and co- 
vers all at a certain depth, and does not harden nor 
adden the Ground as ſetting doth, but care muſt be 
taken to cover them well, when you ſow them with- 
out ſcattering, becauſe it will occaſion the Mice to 
ſearch after them; and when they are to undergo the 
Hazard of the Winter, they ſhould be ſowed ſome- 
thing thicker than in Spring; if you ſhould fow | 


them too thick, you may, when the danger of the 


Froſts are over, take up thoſe which grow too thick, 
and tranſplant them, only they muſt be watered a a 
little at the firſt removal. If the Ground between 
them be kept bare, and when the Peaſe are about three 
or four Inches high, if you hoe the Earth up againſt 
them on each ſide; and hoe up all the Weeds, and 
if you lay up the Land in deep Furrows from Eaſt to 
le 


Weſt, and ſet your Peaſe on the South ſide of each 


furrow, 


* 
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the — and ſecure themſelves much better in Win- 
ter; andi if you can furniſh them with Sticks to climb 
they will yield a greater eee but on he 
nd they wall. ripen-fooner. 

I Peaſe are ſown on binding Lands, their produce 
is very uncertain. 

As for Salleting, the Pod of the Siigar Peas, when 
Grit ir begins to appear with the Huſks and Tendrels, 
affords a pretty acid Compoſition of e ee as do 
_ thoſe of the Hops and Vine. 

 .* Peas. Everlaſting. 

_ Peas Everlaſting are Plants caſily copia] and 
m 8850 Land thrive exceedingly. Their Roots yield 
tp a great burden of excellent Provender for 

es. ＋ hey muſt be ſown' early in the Spring on 
digged Ground 1 in rows; and ſo hoed in the Intervals 
between the Seed; for the Seed is long in coming up, 
and affords no profit the firſt Year. They require 
Care and Pains to preſerve them from Weeds; but 
the ſucceeding Vears will recompence you abundantly: 
Some ſow them firſt on a ſmall Bed, and next Vear 
remove them into Ground new drefs'd with Plough 
3 and plant them about twelve or eighteen 
Inches —_— Wenne chey _ be Oey wanted 


or hoed. 
| Pellitory. EROS ASE: 2: 

Peli of ay ail israifed of Sli at Sendewbich 
 ripenin July and Auguſt; and tho' the Leaf omg: i in 
. the Roots renn 

Penny Royal. F 

© Pomy Far isof three or dts: „ Tis = 
mon Plant not 453 rr A 7 ro 8 N om 
1 or Branches ſet in April. Fore 

EY ye 115 i, 

nll is a Plant of two Sexes, Male niet Pennies 
thefirft being fingle, andknownbyits Leaves coming 
conſtantly whole, without any Divifion, its Root be- 


"Wo ou andround, and the Flower of 3 ; 
© "hp 


Nirigen the W bytt the "efleRtion of 
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the Females man times bearing ſingle, others double, 


the Leaves of all being divided on the edges, the 
Roots more tuberous, growing in Clods, with many 


round pieces faſtned to them with ſmaller Strings. 
Of the beſt double ones there are feveral ſorts: As 


Firſt, The double Purple Peony, ſmaller in all its 
parts than the common red ones, the Leaves of a whi- 
ter green, and thoſe of the Flower of a bright ſhining 
Colour. Secondly, The double Carnation Peony, of 
| bright ſhining Carnation Colour at the firſt opening, 
| but daily waxing paler, till almoſt white; the Leaves 
| never fall off, but wither on the Stalk. '' Thirdly, 
| The double Bluſh, or white Peony, large Flowered,: 
and at firſt opening tinctured with a light Bluſh, but 
| in a few Days turns perfect white, and continues ſo 
long before it decays, and then witherson the Stalk, 
| which is the beſt yet come to our Knowledge. Fourth- 
y, Thedouble ſtrip'd Peony, that is ſmaller than the 
laſt in all its parts, the Flower of a fine red, ſtrip'd 

| with white, lafts long, and falls no Leaf. 
All theſe Flower in May, are hardy Plants, and 
| endure long in the Ground without ſtirring. October 
is the only time to remove them; and of thoſe Roots 

none will grow but ſuch as have Sprouts, or Buds at 

the end, or rather top of them, of which ſort each 
piece thereof will grow, the double ones ſome Years 
bring Seeds to perfection, which being fownvery thin 
in September, where they may ſtand unremoy'd in the 
Ground for two Years, may produce new Varieties; 


Pimpernel: See Burnet. 


Pumpions See Citruls. 


Potatoes are planted in ſeveral parts of our Country | 
to a very good advantage, being eaſily encreaſed by 


cutting the Roots into ſeveral pieces, each piece grow- 


ing as well as the whole Root. A good fat rich Mould 
is beſt for them; but they will grow indifferently in 


any, provided 'tis well dung'd : The Root is very 
near the Nature of the Feruſalem Artichoak, but me 
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| good or wholeſome. Theſe are planted either of 


Roots or Seeds, and may probably be propagated in 


great Quantities, and prove good Food for Swine. | 


RES Purſlain. Di 


* 


Purſtain is of two. ſorts, the green and the red or 


the Golden, and is raiſed only by Seed; to have a 
bod Crop of which, the Plants ſhould be replanted 
y the end of May, and ſet a Foot diftance one from 
another: It is a Sallet Herb propagated. with ſome 


| Difficulty, being tender in the Spring, and the Froſts 


uſually nipping of it: But to have it early, it may 
be ſown on a Hot-Bed, or in April on any rich Soil 


finely dreſt; when the Seeds are ſown, clap over the 
Bed with the back of the Spade, and water it, for it 


Aelights in moiſture. If it be ſown thin, or tranſ- 


ripe. Some have affirmed, that t 
four Years old is better than ne. ,. 


planted apart, it will yield fair Plants either for Seed 


to pickle, or to boil: As ſoon as the Seeds look very 


black, the Stalks muſt be gathered and laid abroad in 
5 the Sun, (which will the better maturate the Seed) 


lay them ona Board, or Cloth to preſerve them from 
ſcattering or ſpilling. Houſe them in the Night, 
and expoſe them again in the Day time till they are 
be Seed of three or 

2 f anole nt: 6 Raſberries. „ i 
:1: Raſberries are of three ſorts, the common wild 


One, the large red Garden Raſberry, which is one of 


the pleaſanteſt of Fruits, and the white, which is lit- 


tle inferior to the red. They are propagated only 
by Slips that ſprout out of their Stocks every Year 


in the Spring time, and are fit to replant the next 
Spring after. All of them begin to ripen about the 

beginning of July. They are planted in March either 
in Beds or Borders, obſerving, the diſtance of two 
Foot between Plant and Plant. They ſhoot out du- 


ring the Summer many well rooted: Suckers, ſome of 


which you may take away to make new Plantations, 
by which means the old ones are like wiſe renewed, 
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for they are dry as ſoon as their Fruit is gathered, 
therefore let not the tops be cut to a round Buſh, 


161 


whereby they grow / ſo thick that they will neither 


bear nor ripen their Fruits ſo well as if they grew 
taller and thinner; the only Culture uſed to them is 


firſt in the Month of March, to ſhorten all their new 
| Shoots which grow round about the Stock, and which 
| ought only to be thickeſt and handſomeſt; and ſe- 
| condly, to pluck away all the ſmall ones as likewiſe 
the old ones that are dead. Thirdly, juſt above the 
bearing part, a fortnight or three Weeks before they 
are ripe, cut them to let the Sun into them, and it 


vill make them bear the better. They are alſo much 
infected with green Lice that ſpoil them; to get rid 

of which, ſprinkle them with water, in which -Lice 
{ haye been diſſolved. They ſhould alſo be removed 
oe in eig or ten Len ns 


__ . Radiſhes. a 


| Radifhes are multiplied by Seed, that is round, 
{ ſomewhat thick, and of a Cinnamon Colour, growing 
in little kind of Cods. It is a very good Garden 
| Root, of which there are three ſorts z the ſmall eating 
one Which is raiſed of Seeds on a hot Bed (to have 
em early) with a ſufficient thickneſs of good rich light 


© Mould, that they may have depth enough to Root 


in before they reach the Dung, and in order to have 
| large and clean ones, make holes as deep as your Fin- 
| ger about three Inches diſtance, into each of which a. 
| found Seed or two is to be dropped, and a little co- 
| vered, leaving the reſt of the 11 

they will grow to the heighth of the Hole before they 
dilate their Leaves, and yield a long tranſparent Root. 


But ſuch of them as are ſown after Midſummer, will 


not run to Seed that Vear. The ſecond is the Horſe- 
Radiſh, which is encreaſed by Plants, or pieces of 
the Roots planted out, and by many made uſe of as 
an excellent wholeſome Sauce. * Fav that if you 


dig up any of the Roots for uſe, that you leave to the 


upper part that joins to the Leaves about an Inch in 


Jole open, whereby 
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length of the Root to plant again, which will grow 
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and increaſe; only if tis dry Weather it will do well 


to water them, and-to abate ſome of the Leaves in 


Proportion to your having leſſened the Root. The 
laſt is the black Radiſh, which is ſo meanaRoot as 


to find no place in a good Garden. Thoſe Radiſhes 
are beſt that grow on brackiſh Lands, and are wa- 
: tered with brackiſh water. 


The beſt Seed for Radiſhes, is that which riuSnces 


| few Leaves and a long red Root. The hid of its 
_ ripening and gathering is the end of July, when all 
the Stems are cut down, and when they have been 


dried ſome Days in the Sun, the Seed is beat out and 


- winnowed. The Stocks that run to Seed ſhoot their 


Branches fo high, that it is good to pluck them off to 


a reaſonable heighth, that the firſt Stocks may be bet- 
ternouriſhed ; you may ſow them all the Year, only 
_ thoſe that are ſown in Winter muſt be ſown on Hot- 


Beds, which are the firſt Radiſhes that are eaten, and 


by that means ſome of them may be had during the 


Months of February, March and April. And in order 


to be ſupplied all the other Months, ſome muſt be 


ſown among all manner of Seeds, they coming up ſo 


very quickly, that there is time to gather them be- 
fore they can do harm to other Plants. The bigger 
Roots (ſo much deſired) ſhould be ſuch as bein 
tranſparent, eat ſhort and quem Oe 1 
ant not tao biting- 155 


 Rampion. © 


"Rampion'i is a Plant whoſe tender Roots are eaten in 


dhe Spring, like an of RI © but much more 
ö nourithing: | | 


peer. 


an or ok Radiſhes, are prop * al | 
by Seed, being a ſort of little wild ones that are eaten 


5 in Sallets, and grow without any Pigs” in the F ields. 


Rhubarb. 


- Rhubarb i is of ſeveral fo rts, which are raiſed all by 
| 2” or oy png of Bo Tops. 2 
Rocam- 
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ordinary Peaſe. 


8 Chambers, and in Deco 


8 
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Nocamboles. See ghalloar. 
Rocamboles are a ſort of wild Garlick, otherwiſe 


called Spaniſh Garlick, which is multiplied both by 


Cloves and Seed, which latter is about the bigneſs of 


e 


Rocket, being one of the Sallet furniture, is multipli- 


ed by Seed which is extream ſmall, and of a Cinamon or 
dark tanned Colour; it's fown in the Spring, the Leaf 


1 pretty like that of Radiſhes; it may alſo be 
raiſed of Slips or Cuttings, s 


Roſemary. 


, Roſemary is ſmall, butayery odoriferous Shrub, that 
zs propagated by Seed, or Branches that have ſome ſhare 


of Root, or by Slips. The principal uſe whereof is to 
and in De Won for Waſhing, 
eing multiplied much like Rue, and other border 


| Plants, it laſts ſeveral V ears. And being planted upon dry 


Ground, hardly any Froſt injures it. There arè ſeveral 
ſorts of it, as the broad- leaved, which is bigger than the 


common, and the gilded, and variouſly ſtrip'd with yel- 
low, as if gilt, the Silver denominated from its Silver 


colour'd Leaves, and the double lower'd Roſemary that 


| has ſtiffer Stalks, bigger Leaves, and many pale bleW 
double Flowers. Ro/emary, Sage, &c. if planted ina diy 
Soil, ſeldom receive uy hurt from Froſts; but if plant- 


ed in a moiſt are uſually deſtroyed; and 'tis the ſame 


with young tender Fruits, which a Froſty night, after 


a wet day, ſpoils more of, than ten dry Froſts. 
j oo 4. ATT ©. ne 


|  Roſe-Treeis of divers kinds, and one of the chicfeſt 


Ornaments of our Eugliſh Garden, but it's more par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed into four kinds. Firſt, The 


| red, whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, as the Engliſo 


red Roſe, only obſerve. that the Flowers of ſome ſorts | 
are of a far deeper red than others. 04 


The Roſe of the World, which differs not from : 
the former, but in the colour of its Leaves, Which are 
of a pale Bluſh colour, 1 ſpotted thro 7 — 
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Leaf of the double Flower, of the ſame red colourwhich 


is in the Roſe, and is the moſt beautiful of any. The 
Hungarian Roſe, whoſe Shoots are green, and Flowers 


of a paler red Colour, as are thoſe of the red Pro- 


vence Roſe, whoſe Branches and Leaves are bigger 


and greener than thoſe of the common red Roſe; the 


red Belgick Roſe that is much Taller than the common 


dwarf Red, or Gilliflower Roſe, which grows lower 
than the ordinary Roſe, whoſe Flowers are of a plea- 


ſant Carnation colour. The double Velvet Roſe that 
hath young Shoots of a ſad reddiſh green Colour, with 


few or no Thorns thereon; it ſeldom bears any ſtore 
of Roſes. The Marbled Roſe, much like the laſt in 


BOY, ur its Leaves are larger, of a light red 


Colour marbled and veined. The Roſe without 


Leaves than the Marble one, without any Thorns at 


Thorns, that has green and ſmoother Shoots and 


all, and the Flowers of a pale red, ſpreading their 


Leaves. The Frankfort Roſe, that hath ſtrong reddiſh 


Shoots full of Thorns, thick Flowers, and the Button 

under the Roſe bigger than ordinary. Secondly, 
The Damaſk, or pale coloured Roſe, whereof the 

common DamaſkRoſe is the ancient Inhabitant of Eng- 

land, and well known without deſcribing. The Party 

_ coloured Damaſk Roſe, York and Lancaſter, only dit- 


fering from the other in its parted and marked Flow- 


ers. The Chryſtal Roſe, like the laſt, only the 


Marks of the Flowers are much fairer and better than 
thoſe of the other. The Elegant variegated Dani/ 


Roſe has ſhorter and reddiſh Shoots than the former, 


Leaves ſmaller, and Flowers ſomething double. The 
Damaſk Provence Roſe, whoſe Shoots and Leaves are 
longer than any of the reſt, and of a reddiſh green 
With very large Roſes. The Monthly Roſe bearing 
Flowers only three Months in England, viz. June, Au- 
guſt and September. The Bluſh Belgick Roſe that hath 
Aluarger Branches, and is fuller of Thorns than any of 


ſcented, and the Water 


the former, the Flowers growing very thick, {weet- 
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ſtilled therefrom is almoſt 
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as good as that of the Damaſk. Thirdly, The yel- 
low Roſe, whereof the ſingle Yellow Roſe grows as 
high as the Damaſk, and whoſe young Shoots are full 
ofimall hairy Prickles of dark red Leaves, ſmall, and 
Flowers ſingle, and pale yellow; The Scarlet Roſe of 
Auſtria, like unto the other, only the inſide of the 
Leaves of the Flowers is a fine Scarlet, and the out- 


| fide of a pale Brimſtone Colour. The double yellow 


Roſe, whoſe Shoots are ſmall, and not ſo red as thoſe 


of the ſingle kind; the Flowers contain very many 


ſmall pale 8 Leaves with a great Thrum in the 
middle. Fourthly, The White Roſe, whereof the 


common one is well known; but there are two forts 
thereof, the one being much doubler and fairer than 
| the other. The Bluſſi Roſe that differs nothing from 
the other, but in the Colour of the Flowers, that at 
| firſt opening are of a fine pleaſant Bluſh Colour, and 
then grow ſome what white. The double Muſk Roſe 


that riſes high with many green Branches, and 


dark green ſhining Leaves armed with great ſharp 
{ Thorns, the Flowers come forth together in a 


Tuft not very double; but there is another of 


| the kind that beareth ſingle Roſes, the ſcent of both 

Flowers is ſweet like Muſk. The Damaſk Roſe, or 
the white Cinnamon Roſe grows not ſo high as the 
| laſt, but the Leaves are larger and of a whiter green, 
and the Flowers bigger, whiter and more double, 


but not quite ſo {weet. The double Dog Rate, 
that is in Leaves and Branches like the lefler 


| WhiteRoſe. The Ever- green Roſe, that grows like 


wild Eglantine, whoſe Leaves fall not away in Win- 


ter, as thoſe of other Roſes, from whence it took its 
Name; and Flowers containing but five Leaves of a 


pure white Colour, ſtand four or five together at the 
end of the Branches. The Spaniſh Muſk Roſe, that 
hath great green Branches, and bigger green Leaves. 
than the laſt, and ſingle Flowers. The great Apple 
Roſe, chat hath a great Stock, and reddith Branches 
With green ſharp Thorns, and fingle ſmall Flowers 


M z 


ſtanding 


To 


ſtanding on prickly Buttons. The double Eglantine, 
whoſe Flowers are double made up of two or three 
roy of Leaves of a pretty red Colour... 
But of all theſe varieties of Roſes, the beſt and moſt 
eſteemed amongſt the Red, are thoſe calleq; the Roſe 
of the World, the Red Belgick, the Red Marble, 
the Roſe without Thorns, and the Red Provence Roſe. 
Among the Damaſk are the Chryſtal Roſe, the Ele- 
Sant variegated Daniſh Roſe, the Bluſh Belgick, the 
Monthly and the Damaſk Provence Roſe. The Scar- 
let Auſtrian, and double Yellow among the Yellow 
Roſes; and of the White Roſes, the Bluſh and Da- 
U ͤͤ V ĩð as 6 i 
Nov Roſes are increaſed either by inoculating the 
Bud of them in other Shoots, or by laying down the 
Branches in the Earth; the beſt Stocks to inoculate 
upon, which muſt be done about Midſummer, are the 
Damaſk, the White, the Frankfort, and wild Eglan- 
tine: Care muſt be had that all Stocks of budded 
| Roſes be kept from Suckers, and the Buds to be ino- 
culated as near the Ground as may be, that the budded 
Launce may be laid in the Earth to Root after one] 


FPear's growth. You may likewiſe prick many Holes 


with an Awl about a Joint that will lie in the Earth, 
and then cover the ſame with good Mould; this do 
in the Spring, and peg it down that it riſe not again, 
and if water d now and then in dry Seaſons, it will be 
ſo rooted by Autumn, as to be removed and cut from 
its other part behind the Root, and becomes a natu- 
ral Tree; one whereof is more valuable, than two p 
of the other that are only budded, or grafted, be- jc 
cauſe very many Suckers that come from them will be ti 
of the ſame kind. But all Roſes being apt to yield} 
Suckers, the faireſt way to increaſe them is gently to 
bend down part of the Tree, or the whole in the 
Spring, to lay all the Branches in the Ground, and 
to apply unto them old and well rotted Dung about 
the Places where they are laid, which will xs þb them 
root the ſooner, and by Autumn there will be thereby 


„Js many rooted Trees of the fame kind as Branches, 

laid in the Earth, without prejudice to the old one, 
which when the new ones are cut off, may be eaſily re- 
t duced to its place again, and the next Year bear as 
& 3 as ever: Neither will it prevent the bear- 
ing of Flowers, for the laid Branches will be as plen- 

tifully ſtor'd, as if the Tree were erect, and not laid; 

ſo that neither the profit nor pleaſure of that Vear is 
ae loſt thereby; they will alſo grow of Suckers, if they 
T0 be never le rote. 
The double yellow Roſes bear not fo well when 
| planted in the Sun, as other Roſes, but muſt be placed 
nn the ſhade; and for its better bearing, and having 
he of the faireſt Flowers, firſt, in the Stock of a Frank- 
fort Roſe, put in the Bud of a ſingle yellow Roſe near 
ate the Ground, that will quickly ſhoot a good length z = 

put into it a Bud of double yellow Roſ: of the beſt 
aur. kind at about a Foot higher in that Sprout; keep 

8 Suckers from the Root, as in all other inoculated - 
E Roſes, and rub off all Buds but of the defired kind. 
When big enough to bear, prune it very near the 
preceding Winter, cutting off all the ſmall Shoots, 

only leaving the bigger, whoſe tops are alſo ro be 

cut off as far as they are ſmall. When it Buds for 
Leaves in the Spring, rub off the ſmalleſt of them 
and when for Flowers, if too many, let the ſmalleſt 
be wiped off, leaving as many of the faireſt as you 
think the ſtrength of the Tree may bring to Perfection, 
"K which ſhould 5 a Standard, and rather ſhaded than 
planted in too much heat of the Sun, and watered 
ſometimes in dry Weather, whereby fair and beau- 
Itiful Flowers may be expect. 


S Shearing off the Buds when they are put forth, for 
the retarding of the blowing of Roſes is practicable 
enough; ind a ſecond ſhearing of them may cauſe them 

to be {till later, and ſo Roſes may be had when no 
other Flowers are in being; but then care muſt be ta- 
ken that the whole Tree be ſerved ſo: For if one part 
of it be only ſheared, the part unſheared will ſpend 
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5 that Strength and Sap which you expected would have 
: = forth new Buds in the places of thoſe cut off, and 
ruſtrate your deſign. Monthly Roſes, if you would 
have them bear in Winter, ſhould be ſet in a Tub 
that they may be removed into the Conſervatory. 
Ass ſoon as the Roſes have done blowing, they muſt 
be cut with Shears pretty cloſe to the Wood, and each 
Branch ought to be cut again with the pruning Knife 
near the Spring, and that cloſe to the Leat; Bud, 
and all that is ſuperfluous take away to bring the Tree 
into a handſome Form; they are hardy, and endure the 
ſevereſt Winters well enough; and they may be diſ- 
perſed up and down the Garden in Buſhes, or to the 
Walls among the Fruit; or elſe ſet in Rows and 
Hedges, intermixing the ſeveral Colours in ſuch a 
manner as to have no two alike. The well placing 
of them much advances their Proſpect to the Eye. 
None of the Roſe Trees ſhould be left to grow too 
high; lower than a Yard and half in heighth is beſt; 
except the Muſk Roles which will not bear well, ex- 
cept againſt a Wall, Pale or Houſe- ſide, and muſt be 
5 ſufered to grow eight or nine Foot, which is their 
uſual heighth. 5 ONT It TD 2 TT Ee 


Rue is multiplied by Seed that is of a black Colour 
and rugged, but *tis uſually propagated rather by its 
Layers and Slips than by its Seed. It makes pretty 


8 Borders for Flowers, being kept clipt. 


F333 ⁵⁵ OW TORT, | 

_ - Sage, whereof there — ſeveral ſorts, the red, 
green, {mall and variegated; but the firſt is the beſt, 
and the young Leaves thereof a very wholeſome Sal- 

let in the Spring. It is commonly a Border Plant, 
Wuhoſe Culture hath nothing particular; it is like that 
of other Border Plants, as Roſemary, Lavender, 
Wormwood, Sc. It is raiſed by ſetting the Slips and 
Branches in the beginning of April. The tender tops 

afl the Leaves, but eſpecially the F lowers, ſhould be 
1 JC 
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ſparingly cropp'd, yet ſo as not to ſuffer it to be too 
RS % ot me] 1 35; 


| Salkfie, or Goats-beard. The common ſort is mul- 
tiply'd only by Seed, which is of a very long oval 


| Figure, as if it were ſo many Cods all over ſtreak'd, 
— as it were engraven in the Spaces between the 

Streaks, which are pretty ſharp- pointed towards the 
o a7 at orlg | FFF 


Spaniſh Salffie. 


| Spaniſh Salſifie, or Scorzonera, is multiply'd by Seed 
28 well as the other, and is very cody 

| for the pleaſure of the Taſte, 'and the health of the 
| Body. It is ſown in March, and mult be ſown very 
| thin, whether it be in Beds or Borders, or elſe at 
| leaſt it muſt be thinned afterwards, that the Roots 
may grow the bigger. It runs up to Seed in June and 
Ju), and is gathered as ſoon as it is ripe; it may alſo 
be raiſed of Slips, or by cutting of the Roots into 
ſmall pieces, and planting of them in March or 
at other times; they are ſaid to lie in the Ground 
all the Winter without any prejudice, and ſtill to 
grow bigger and bigger, tho' they yearly run to 


Sanpbire. 


Er Sampbire is one of our Sallet furniture chat is mul- 
i 70 only by Seed, it ſhould be planted by the ſides 
0 


a Wall, expos'd to the South or Eaſt. The open Air 


and great Colds are pernicious to it. It's uſually 

| ſown in ſome Pot or Tub fill'd with Mould, or elſe 
on ſome ſide Bank towards the South or Eaſt, and 
that in March or April, and afterwards tranſplanted 

| into thoſe Places above-mentioned ; but the French 
Seed is better than our Engliſh. we tp be” 


__ Savory. 


— 


| Savory, Winter and Summer, the latter being an- 
| nual, and rais'd of Seed; the other living over many 
Winters, and incrèas'd by Slips as well as Seed : 


They are both, as to the uſes of them, well known 


oil'd, both 
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in the Kitchen, more particularly the Leaves are 
us'd to ſome Ragou's, and among Peale and Beans. 


Sg Scallions: See Ciboules. 


Ts Saran is rais d of Seed. That of the Gar- 
den, but eſpecially that of the Sea is a ſharp biting and 


hot Herb of Nature, like unto Naſturtium, prevalent 
in the Scurvy, whereof a few of the tender Leaves 
may be admitted into our Compoſition of Sallet. 


Selery is only multiply'd by Seed, which is of a 


yellowiſh and longith oval ragurs and a little bunch'd ; 
it is not good but at the end of Autumn and Winter 
Seaſon. It is firſt ſownin Hot- Beds the beginning of 
April, and becauſe of the extreme ſmallneſs of its 
Seed, you cannot help ſowing it too thick, ſo that 


without thinning of it ſeaſonably before it be tranſ- 
planted, it warps and flags its Head too much, and 


grows weak, ſhooting its Leaves out ward in a ſtrag- 
gling manner. In the tranſplanting of it, the Plants are 
to be plac'd two or three Inches one from another, 
for which we make holes inthe Nurſery Bed with our 


Fingers; only what comes from the firſt ſowing, is 
e ey ne beginning of June, about which time 
the ſecond ſowing is ſow'd, which is in open Beds at 


a Foot diſtance, and the fame muſt be thin cropped 
and tranſplanted as the other, but more muſt be 


planted the ſecond time than the firſt. The tranſ- MW 
planting of them in hollow Beds is good only in dry 


Ground; ſo the ſecond way of tran planting them 1s 


in plain Beds, not made hollow, but both muſt be ex- 
treamly water'd in Summer, which contributes to 


make them tender; and in order to whiten the ſame, 


begin at firſt to tie the Selery with two Bands when 


tis big enough in dry Weather, then Earth it quite 
up with Earth taken from the high rais'd Pathways, 


or elſe cover it all over with long dry Dung, or dry 


Leaves, and this whitens it in three Weeks or a 
Month; but becauſe when it is whiten'd it rots as it 


ſtands, 


* 
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ſtands, if not preſently eaten, it is not to be ſo earth- 
ed up, or cover'd with Dung, but in ſuch Proportion 
as you are able to ſpenp it out of hand; hard Froſts 
quite ſpoil it, and therefore upon the approach there- 
of, it muſt be quite cover'd over; in order to which, 
after it is tied up with two or three Bands, it is taken 
up with the Earth at the beginning of Winter, 
planted in another Bed, and the Plants ſet as cloſe 
to one another as may be, which will make them 
require much leſs covering than before when more 
aſunder. To raiſe Seeds from them, ſome Plants 
muſt be tranſplanted into ſome by- place after Winter 
is paſt, which will not fail to run to Seed in Auguſt. 
HI bere is but one fort of this Plant. The tender 
Leaves of the blanch'd Stalk do very well in our Sal- 
lets, as likewiſe the Slices of the white Stems, 
which being crimp and ſhort, and firſt peel'd and 
| I flitlongwile, or eaten with Oil, Vinegar, Salt and 
Pepper, and for its high and grateful Taſte is ever 
. I plac'd in the middle of the grand Sallet at great Men's 
„ Tables. Have a care of a ſmall red Worm that is 
- W often lurking in theſe Stalks. ey 
E C . a 
| FSivesare a diminutive kind of Leek, they are in- 
| creaſed by parting and planting of. them in ſingle 
| heads early in the Spring; if planted in good Land, 
they will multiply exceedingly. 90 
J win r 
= Skirrets are a fort of Roots propagated by Seed, 
they require a rich Soil inclining to moiſture rather 
than drought, they ſhould be ſown very thin amongſt 
other things in February or March, but the ſureſt way 
is to {et them of Slips; being parted as ſingle as may 
be. If you ſet them too thick, or above one Slip in 
a place, they will ſtarve one another; they being alſo 
apt to canker, they require freth Earth often. _ 
1 % 17 Son bo 
Some uſe this Herb in their Pottage. Its rais'd ei- 
| ther by Slips or Seed, which is reddiſh, and e 7 
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= of ap Rene oval Figure, 4 little more Ga and 
rift ing on one {ide than the other, and ſtreaked from 
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70 one end to the other. 


Snap-Dragon. (27 
Hep Bengel Antirrhinum has ſome pretty Aver | 
Kt Firſt, the white 8Snap- Dragon very common. 


_ Secondly, The white variegated one like the other, 
but broader leav'd, divided in the middle and turn d 


up on the edges, with many ſmall long purpliſh Lines 


on the inſide. Thirdly, The red, which is of two 


or three ſorts, the beſt lowered like the former of a 


deep red Roſe Colour, but the other paler. Fourth- 


ly, The yellow diſtinguiſh'd only from the common 


white in the yellow Colour of its Flowers, they 
Flower from May to July, and the Seeds are ripe in 


Auguſt, they being all rais'd from Seed, bear Flowers 
the ſecond Year, when the old Roots commonly. pe- 


Tiſh; yet the Slips being taken off and ſet, will grow 
the beſt, being thoſe that do not riſe to Flower, 
and the beſt time of ſetting them 1 15 the end of ark 
or the a of June. 5 


Solomon's Seal. 
| Solomon's Seal is ſometimes rais'd of Seed, but moſt 


5 commonly by the Tops or pieces of Roots; z the Seed 
s ri "we in September. 


Sorrel. 
| Barr, of theſe are ſeveral GON of which hs 


French Sorrel-i is the beſt ; but of the common ſort the 
_ largeſt is beft for the Garden, and ſerves for many 


Ules in the Kitchen, being rais'd eaſily enough from 


Plants, which ſhould not be ſet too near, the fame 


being apt to grow large and ſpread abroad; bur the 


_ uſual way of ropagating it, is by Seed, which is 


ſmall, flick, and of a Triangular Figure, ſharp-pointed | 


-  atthe end, "andbof:a dark Cimmmon Colour. it may 


September, provided ſufficient time be al 
3 gov big — to reſiſt — r of the Winter 


be ſown (of whatſoever ſort it be) in March, April, 


May, June, July and Auguſt, and the beginning of 
'd it to 


It's 


* 
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it's ſown either in open Ground or elſe in ſtreight 
Rows or Furrows, in Beds or Borders; in all which 
cales it muſt be ſown very thick, becauſe many of its 
Plants periſh; the Ground it requires ſhould be na- 
turally good or well improved with Dung; it muſt 
be kept clean from Weeds, well watered, and once 
a Vear covered with a little Mould after it's firſt cut 
down to the Ground. The Mould ſerves to give it 
new Vigour, and the Seaſons moſt proper for apply- 
ing it are the hot Months of the Lear. Poe” 
Its Seed is gathered in Jul), by which it is propa- 
gated, tho' that called round Sorrel from the round- 
neſs of its Leaves (thoſe of the other ſort being ſharp. 
ointed) is multiplied by running Branches that take 
r in the Earth as they run over it, which being 
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taken off and tranſplanted produce thick Tufts, an | 
theſe alſo other Runners 5 | 
no IL =” . vs „„ 1 
Spinage is an excellent Herb crude, or boiled, be- I 


2 


ing multiplied by Seed only, that is pretty big, horned 
and triangular on two ſides, having its corners very 
ſharp pointed and 8 and on that part which is 
oppoſite to thoſe pointed Horns, it is ike a Purſe of a 
greeniſh Colour. This Plant requires the beſt Ground, 
and is planted either in open Ground, or in Furrows, 
ſtrait Rows upon well prepared Beds, and this ſeve- 
nal times in the Year, beginning about the middle of 
. Auguſt, and finiſhing about a Month after; the firſt 
Zis fit to cut about 7 midſt of October, the ſecond 
in Leut, and the laſt in May. They may be alſo ſown 
e early in the n Thoſe that remain after Win- 
e er run up to Seed towards the end of May, and are 
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s gathered about the midſt of the Month following. . 
d They muſt be well ordered; and if the Autumn prove 3 
y very dry, it will not be amiſs to water them ſome- 4 
„ umes. They are never tranſplanted. —=_ 


2 Szuaſbes. | 
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1 Squaſhes are a ſmall ſort of Pumpkin lately brought 


cumbers. 


into requeſt, they are ordered like Pumpkins or Cu- 


© Strawberries. © $ 


Strawberries deſerve a place in the Orchard or Gar- 


den, being humble and content with the ſhades and 
droppings of the more lofty Trees. There are va- 
rious kinds of them, as the common Engliſh Straw- 
en Bee improved by being tranſplanted from 


the Woods to the Garden, the white Wood Straw- 


berry more delicate than the former, the long red 


Strawberry, the Polonian, and the green Strawberry, 
which is the ſweeteſt of all, and lateſt ripe. But 


| ſome eſteem that the beſt of all which hath not long 
ſince been brought from New England: It is the ear- 
lieſt ripe of all Engliſb Fruit, being ripe many Years, 


the firſt Week in May. They are of the belt Scarlet 


Dye, and are propagated of Runners, which is a kind 
of Thread or String which grows out of the Body 
of the Plant, which eaſily takes Root at the Points 
or Knobs, and intwo or three Months time are fit to 


tranſplant ; but the beſt to plant are thoſe that ſhoot 


firſt in Spring. They are 1 either in Beds or 


Borders, and ſhould be well watered. They thrive 


beſt in a moiſt Soil, or new broke up freſh Ground, 


or in ſuch places as they have not grown in before, 
eſpecially” on the ſides of Melon Banks, where the 
heat of the Sun is convenient to nouriſh them; the 


time n them is in May, or September, in 


moiſt Weather. They bear well the Vear after they 


are planted, eſpecially if planted in fingle Rows, and 


thrive much better than if planted thick together 


according to the common way. But of 0 would 
have Strawberries in Autumn, the firſt Bloſſoms which 


they put forth may be cut away, and their bearing 


hindred in the Spring, which will make them after- 
Wards blow a- new, and bear in their latter Seaſons; 
and in order to get ſome of theſe of a larger Size, 


8s 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
as ſoon as they have done bearing let them be cut 


till towards the Spring: And when you would have 
them proceed towards bearing, now and then as you 
cut them, ſtrew the Powder of dried Cow-dung, 
Pigeons-dung, Sheeps-dung, or freſh Mould, c. up- 
on them, and water them when there is occaſion. 
Such as are red, throughly ripe, large, and of a plea- 
ſant Odour, are the beſt, being agreeable to the 
Taſte; they extinguiſh the heat and ſharpneſs of 
the Blood, by refreſhing the Liver. They ſhould 
| be ſtringed once in two or three Years, and tranſ- 


them over the Winter, and cauſe them to come ear- 
ly, cover them from the Froſts with a little Straw, 
and beſtow ſome new Mould on them. 
Succory : See Endive. | 
die Maryeram. 

if you would have it betimes, you muſt raiſe it on a 
| Hot-Bed, and in a warm Situation, ſowing of it in a 


e if fown in a moiſt Soil, 


Tabacco. 8 


e good warm Soil ſheltered from the Winds, in which 
in vou ſow the Seeds, mixing of them with Aſhes, that 
they may the more _ be fown: When they 

begin to appear, they lay Boughs and other things 


* Foot diſtant; but with us, in theſe cold Countries, 
el. they mult be ſown in a Hor-Bed. Tis fit ro remove 
53 wheq it puts forth four or five Leaves. When it 


comes up, it muſt be carefully watched from the 
1 Agnterpillars; 


1 f 


down to the Ground, and cropt as ſoon as th pie, 


planted once in three or four Years. To preſerve 


Sweet Marjoram is ſomething tender, and therefore 


ö warm dry Seaſon ; for if Moiſture comes at the Seed 
5 before it has lain ſome time in the Ground it will 
urn to a Jelly, and never grow; it will do the ſame 


2 | Tabaceo is raiſed of Seed, which muſt be ſowed in 


over them, to ſhelter them; and while they are 
growing, they prepare another place to remove the 
Plants into, where they plant them two or three 
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SEacterpillars; and once a Month the Weeds howed 
| up that are about it: When the ſtock is got to a 
=” due Heighth, it muſt be cut, except what you de- 
ſign for Seed. When it loſes any thing of its ver- 
dure, begins to bow down, or is come to a ſtrong 
Scent, tis ripe, and when tis cut, they dry it in a 
Houſe upon Poles; it muſt be often viſited, and not 
hang too thick. The Roots left in the Ground 

| 15. uce another Crop, but not ſo good as the firſt; 
r. Worlidge ſays, it Tans Leather as well as Oak- 


n ia TB? or ores att 
Tanſie is raiſed by Seeds, Slips, or parting of the 

Roots; a Herb hot and e e but in regard of 
its domineering Reliſh; muſt be ſparingly uſed with 

our cold Sallets. . Reg 


"a _ - Tarragon. e 
Tarragon is one of the perfuming, or ſpicy Fur- 
nitures of our Sallets, being propagated both by 
Seeds and rooted Slips, and by ſetting of the tops 
which ſpring again ſeveral times after they are cut. 
It endures the Winter, and requires but little wa- 
tering in the drieſt of Summers. When planted in 
Beds, it requires eight or nine Inches diſtance for 
each Plant one from another, and the beſt time 
for it is in March or April, which hinders not, but 
that it may be tranſplanted again in the Summer 
Seaſon. The beſt for uſe, is that which is freſh 
and tender, and not the Leaves which hang on the 
Ground, but the Tops are to be preferred. 
Thistle Carduus See Carduus. 
_. Thyme is of ſeveral forts which are multiplied by 
Seed, that is very ſmall, and thoſe Plants or Stems 
of it that produce ſeveral rooted Slips and Sucker 
are ſeparated to replant into Borders, for Thyme 
is ſeldom. planted otherwiſe; a Border of it is 3 
' conſiderable and neceſſary Ornament in a Kitchen 
Garden. V TT 
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Nip Madam. 


: 


Slips; tis uſed in Salads in Spring, while it is young 


Ei ory NB. tt ora aur 
Turneßps are of ſeveral ſorts, as the round which is 
the moſt common, the long other wiſe called narrow, 
and the yellow. Theſe are uſually nouriſhed in Gar- 


dens, and are properly Garden Plants; yet they are 


for culinary Uſes, but for Food for Cattle, as Cows, 
Swine, and of late Vears, drr. They delight in a 


ha. Ex SE. 


muſt be finely pou and harrowed, and the Secd 
ſowed and raked with a Buſh (as I have ſhewed al- 
ready.) They are ſownat two Seaſons of the Year; in 


seat them raw, if they are introduced into the Diet, 
. wi giving the. Turneps firſt boiled, then only ſeald- 
2 ed, and laſt of all raw. It is a piece of great neg- 


n lect amongſt us, that the ſowing of them is not 
more proſecuted, ſeeing the Land need not be very 
rich, and that they may be ſown as a ſecond Crop 
i alſo, eſpecially after early Peaſe. They ſupply, the 
WH great n ay Fodder that is uſual in Winter, not 
h only for fatning Beaſts, Swine, &c. but alſo. for 
FWRFERUUQTT... T.-C 

The Seaſon for ſowing this Plant for the Kitchen, 


is about Midſummer, that they may be ready to im- 
prove upon the Autumnal Rains, which makes them 


Dy W much ſweeter than the Vernal, yet you may ſow in 
April to, have Turneps in the Summer ; the ſhallower 
you ſow Turneps, Onions, or any of thoſe ſorts. of 
Roots that go but a little way into the Ground, the 
larger they will be. They muſt not be ſown too 


but if the Over · fatneſs of the 


| Ground, which isa very 
l. | OR np 


Tip Madam is propagated of Sceds, Cuttings, or 


very advantageous being ſown in Fields, not only 


warm, mellow, light Ground, rather ſandy than 
otherwiſe, not coveting a rich Mould. The Land 


the Spring with other like Kitchen Trade, and alſo 
y about Midſummer and after. Cows and Swine will 


thick, for that will hinder the growth of the Root; 


N great 


* 

, wth. * 
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great fault for Turneps, or over-much wet cauſes | 


them to run out into Leaf more thanin Root,. then 
treading down the Leaves will make them Root the 


better. And if the Roots of them are uſeful and 


palatable, the Greens or Leaves of ſuch as have been 
{own late, and lived over the Winter are ſo too. 


They being frequently boiled and eaten with {alt 


Meats, prove an excellent Condiment. N 
Turneps in Winter, before the great Froſt pre- 


vents, may be taken up, and % off the green 


1 


TH you may diſpoſe of them in ſome cool place 
in Heaps, and they will keep a long time, but 


the beſt way to keep them is to cover them with 


Sand. f 


Palerian. 


Valerian is of ſeveral forts, and is raiſed of Seeds 


or Slips, the Seeds ſhould be kept moiſt, and fown 
in March and April. It flowers in March andjApri!, 
and molt of the Summer Montes. 
Srl hr Fo ER OO A TOY 
_ FioletPlants, as well the double as ſingle fort, and 
of what Colour ſoever they be, though they produce 
Seed in little reddiſh Shells or Hufks, yet they arc 
_ multiplied oo of Slips, each Plant or Stock of them 
| growing inſenſibly into a Tuft that is divided into 
ſeveral little ones; which being replanted, grow in 
time big enough to be likewiſe divided into others. 
The double Y70ets' more particularly ſerve to make 
pretty Borders in our . their Flow- 
ers placed on the ſuperficies o 
a very agreeable Figure. 
TEE WI PEN © On 
inter Cherries are increaſed from the Roots by 
Irie of nen. | 
Jͤͤͥçd , .- "* ART 
© Wormwodd is multiplied by Seed that is of a pretty 
odd Figure, as being à little bent inward in its 11 


f Spring- Sallets making 
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leſt part, and on the other end which is bigger and 


rounder, a little open, and upon which laſt end there 


is a little black ſpot. Its Colour is yellowiſh at the 
bigger end, and its ſharper end inclines to black: Its 


Seed is ſeldom uſed, becauſe it is difficult to fan, it 


being very little; and therefore when there is occa- 
ſion of propagating Worm wood, its Cuttings, that are 


a little Rooted, are rather made uſe of. It's plant- 
ed on Borders or Edges, in a Line, at two or three 


Inches diſtance, and five or ſix deep in the Ground. 


It is good to ſlip them every Spring, to renew them 
every two Years, and to take away their oldeſt and 
decayed Stocks. The Seed is gathered about Au- 


1 


H Pins given an Account of the ſeveral Herbs, 


Plants, c. belonging to the Kitchen-Garden, 


I ſhall, before I proceed to the Deſcription of the 
Orchard and Fruit-trees, take Notice of ſeveral 
ſorts of Flower-trees, Winter- greens, and other 


Shrubs, that will bear the Froſt, Which are both con- 


venient and ornamental for the making of Hedges, 
Walks, and the Partitions of the ſeveral Quarters of 
Gardens, Orchards, c. whoſe ſhelter is of great 


Advantage to preſerve your Gardens warm, as well 


as to afford a pleaſant Proſpect to the Eye; I ſhall. 
obſerve the ſame Method with that of the Kitchen- 
— . ET ot MRS, 


A. 


Acacia. 


The French do mightily adorn their Walks with 


the Virginian Acacia: It endures all ſharp Seaſons but 


| high Winds; which, becauſe of its brittle Nature it 
does not well reſiſt. The Roots which run like Li- 
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the Ground, an 
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quorice. under Ground, are We Fei che Soil, 
and therefore not fit for Gardens. It is increaſed by 


Suckers. 11 
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The Alaternus thrives very well in 


1 1711 


England, and 


* 


bears the ſevereſt Froſt. It makes fine Hedges, and is 


** 


a quick grower; the Seed ripens in Aug uſt, the Bloſ- 


ſoms of which afford an early Relief to the Bees: 
And, the Phyllyrea, of which there are five or fixſorts, 


are ſtill more hardy, both which are raiſed of their 


own Sceds LY ers, only the Phylhrea lies long in 
the Alaternus comes up in a Month 


« 
: 


aſter its ſowed. Bring tranſplancd for Hodges or 
Standards, they are to be governed by the Shears, 


and tranſplanted at two Years growth; clip them in 
Spring after Rain, before they grow ſticky, while 
the Shoots are. tender; thus it forms a fine Hedge 
3 in ſingle Rows at two Foot diſtance, of a 
| Yard thick, and twenty Foot high if you think fit, 
and furniſhed with Branches to the bottom: Only 

| becauſe of the Winds, it may be neceſlary to ſupport 


fo HEY . 1 11 P . | 2 3 
it with ſome Wall or Fr ame, if you let it grow to 


| Tuch A h cighth. 6 ; x 5 113 


_ » 1 AImou{dwarf is a very humble Shrub, bearing in 4. 
pril many fine Peach coloured Bloſſoms. 


il many fit lc Tisa very 
pleaſant Plant, and yields plenty of Cions. | 
20 ranma). e ARNEE Faeroſe: +! 
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_ Althea Fruticoſa, or Shrub-Mallow, of which 


there are two ſorts, the Purple and the White. 


They endure the Winter, and are uſually planted 
Standards: They bring forth their Flowers in Au. 


guſt and September, and laſt, *till the Wet or Cold 


ſpoils them; the Tree is increaſed by Layers, and 


may alſo be raifed by Seed, which muſt be ſown in 
 Febgugry, and kept well watered after they come up; 
they may be tranſplanted the ſecond Year, and will 


blow, the fourth; they are very ſubject to be oyer- run 
with Moſs, which ſhould be rubbed off. 
Sioux „ Arbutus. 


— 
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Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree, grows common in Ire- 
and. It is difficult to be raiſed from the Seeds, but 
may be propagated by Layers. It grows to a goodly 


Tree, endures our Climate, unleſs the Weather be 
| very ſevere, and makes beautiful Hedges 
Hh 0-1 noone. rid WT Ann GA 
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| * 58 . N \ 7 157 Bucks-horn Tree. | THING , 

| © Bucks-ho#n Tree, or Virginian Sumach, grows in 

| ſome places fix Foot high,” the ee . being 

| of a reddiſh Brown, feeling like Velvet, and yielding 

1 WO * —B » TYge.. WS © Try 9 r 
Milk if cut or broken. The Leaves are ſniped about 

the Edges, and at the end of the Branches come forth 

. long thick and brown Tufts, made of ſoft and woolly 

\ MW Thrums, 3 which. appear many ſmall Flowers: 

The Roots put forth many Suckers,” whereby it is in- 

| creafed. ' 1 DIRT £6 THOOK CHEE VOOR (( 


Bays are of ſeveral ſorts, and are propagated of 
Suckers, Layers and Seeds, or Berries, which ſhould be 
dropping ripe c'er gathered. Pliny orders the Ber- 
ries to be gathered in February, and ſpread till their 
Sweet be over, and then to be put in Dung and ſown. 
Some ſteep them in Wine, but Water does as well; 
d others waſh the Seeds from their Mucilage by break- 
ing and bruiſing the glutinous Berries: But the beſt 
way is to inter them as you furrow Peaſe, or rather 
1 ſet them a- part. Defend them the firſt two Years 
from piercing Winds. This aromatick Tree loves 
f the ſhade, but thrives beſt in hotteſt Gravel, on which 
Soil it beſt endures the Froſt; but if it is any way 
1 injured, cut it down to the Ground, and it will re- 
J ver again, or elſe it will die. Having paſſed the 
fixſt Difficulties, culture about the Roots wonderful- 9 
1 ly augments its growth. They ſometimes grow thir= |} 
1 ty Foot high, and two in Diameter: They are fit 
both for Arbours and Palliſado Work, if the Gardi- 
ner underſtands when to prune and keep them 
from growing too woody: The Berries arc emol- 
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lent, and ſoverei ign in Diſtempers of the Netves, 
they are uſed in Cholicks, Gargariſms, Bathes, 


Salves, Perfumes z and ſome uſe ther? e in e 


on LAGS: 1 0e od a 
- 'c 3 465 AT Im; 7 a 3 
Celeſtins. | 


 Crleſtins or Staff Tres, bears g green Tani all 


the Winter, and does well to mix with Pyracantha 

for makir of Ever-green. Hedges; tis raiſed of 
Seeds or yers,. and Is Deſt removed i in March or 
5 n 


There are 75 berry 7 rees, Peach Tr res, aud allo 


. and Pear 2 res, winch” 8 double Bloſ⸗ 
ſoms. 


Cis Tis 
- Ciftus, there are two = of it: 550 „The fall, 


which i is a ſhrubby Plant, about a Yar b gh, with 
two Leaves at every Joint, and Flowers coming forth 
at the end of the Branches three or four together, 
like a fingle Row, of a fine reddiſh Purple, with 
_ many yellow Threads in the middle, which are ſuc- 


ceeded by round hairy Heads, containing ſmall brown 


Seeds. Secondly, The Gum Ciſtus that riſes higher, 
and ſpreads more than the former, and is bedewed 
all over with a clammy Moiſture, which artificially 
taken off, is the black ſweet Gum called Laudanum. 
Its Flowers are larger than thoſe of the former. 
They are Plants which continue flowering from May 
to September, and are raiſed from Seeds: But being 
N Wi able to endure Cold, they malt be houſed in 
: CELL „ 22.4 


4 Cornel Aber 5e. rec. 1 15 5 
Cena Cherr y-Tree grows to a good beighth, in 


any fort. of Gr and and uy be ule, Dorn & the 
DIS. 5 > 21 ef! 


Us 
| Bin 1 
3 are kk of the Nuts ſeri in os Gr 3 


or Suokers from the old Roots, or they may bc 
grafted 
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grafted on the common Hazle-nut : They delight in 
a fine, light, mellow Ground, but will grow almoſt 
on any Soil, eſpecially if defended from cold Winds. 
Tis of two ſorts, the hte and the Red. There is 


alſo another kind, called the Filbirt of Conſtantinople, 
the Leaves and Fruit whereof are bigger than either 
of the former; the beſt of them are thoſe with a tbin 
T—ß!!. ß bony 


Celder-roſe. 


|  Gelder-roſe is increaſed by Suckers or Cuttings, be- 
ing hardy, and what will grow almoſt in any Soil 
that is not too dry. 5 1 


Gr anade 


= Cranade, there are three ſorts of them: They dif- 
fer little in Culture from the Alaternus : Confidera- 
ble Hedges may be raiſed of them in Southern a- 
I 2 : Their Flowers are a glorious Recompence 


for our Pains in pruning them. They muſt be dili- 
| gently purged of their Wood. If you plant them 
in Gardens to the beſt Advantage, keep them to one 
Stem, and enrich the Mould with Hogs-dung well 
= rotted. Plant them in a warm corner to have Flow- 
ers. If you plant them in Hedge-rows, looſen the 
= Earth at the Roots, and enrich it Spring and Au- 
| tumn, leaving but a few woody Branches. At the 
© Tranſplantation of them they ſhould be well watered. 


_  #hypericum Frutex. 8 


hpericum Frutex is a Shrub yielding abundance of 
ſmall flender Shoots, which in May are very thick ſet 
with ſmall white Bloſſoms, that the Tree { 

all over hoary with Froſt, or covered with Snow, It 
is increaſed by Suckers, and endures all Weathers. 


ems to be 


Geog yd kD); Ä . ͤ ůQmmm ̃ ]ĩ—öB˙u»1i 

Jeſſamine, there are ſeveral ſorts of this Plant: 
Firſt, The white Jeſſamine, that hath divers flexible 
{ Branches proceeding from the bigger Boughs that 
f co. 
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hollow Flowers, ends in five, and ſometimes ſix oy 
low Leaves, and arc ſucceeded by black ſhining 
Ties.” V. 'sfthly, the | Indian Scarlet Jefſamint, whoſe 
Br ahched are fo flexible as not to be able to ſuſtain 
themſelves without the help of ſomething, to ſupport 
them. The Flowers come forth many together at 
the end of the Branches, being long like a Fox-glove, 
opening at the end into five fair broad Leaves, with 
: aStile in the middleof a Saffron colour. The Je- 
mine Flowers from July to the middle of Auguſi, the 
firſt White and common yellow being hardy, and able 


in Winter: They are uſually increa 
ed late in the Spring on the common white amine 
by approach; but they By be allo POR * 
r a or Suckers. CH! a 


The Art 7 Rated Os, 


come from the Root; at the end of white young 
Branches come forth divers Flowers together in a 
Tuft, opening into fine white pointed Leayes, and of 
Aron bs cet Scent, which fall away with us with- 
out Sceding: Secondly, The Catalonian or Spaniſh 7e 
ſamine, that is not ſo high as the former, but bigger 


in Branches and Leaves as well as F lowers, which are 
white when opened, with bluſhed Edges, "and ſweeter 


than thoſe of the former. Thirdly, the double Spaniſh 
Jeſſamine, it Flowers white like the firſt, but bigger 
and double, and conſiſting of two rows of Leaves 


that are fweet as the former.  Fourthly, the yellow 


Jeſſamine, which upon long Stalks bears ſmall long 


to endure our Winter and Colds, are increaſed by 

Suckers; but the Indian yellow, or Spaniſh, muſt be 

planted in Boxes or Pots, that the be houſed 
pl Abybe 


{ 8 # * 


* Faces aw! 2 | 
| Jura Bann is increaſed by parting of the Rbots it 
| wult be ſeeur yon in Winter from the TITEL . 

Judas Tree. 
The Juder Tres yields a fine pur pliſh, be bo: red 
0 in the Sprint ane 1s Increaſed by TAE or 
Zuckers. 1 It 


er- 


eing graft- 


F Ze 


Lauri Tinu. 


Tufts of white Bloſſoms in the Winter, as well as 


by F roſts, cut it down to the Ground, and it will 
recover again. FILE ld Ir «ty an 


1 5 Lentiſc. 


with us with a little Care and Shelter; it may be 
propagated by Suckers and Layers ; it makes the 
beff Tooth-pickers in the World, and the Maſtick 
and Gums. 

3 Lilac. 


> 


plenty of Suckers, by which 'tis propagate 


| March, before the Sap begins to be in Motion. 
 Maternas. 


being as eaſily managed. | 
VVV 


| The Berries and Seeds are to be ſown in good light 


| Earth in Boxes, as ſoon as they are ripe, or elſe ſuch 


| Earth laid under theſe fine Shrubs for the Seed as 


| they ripen to fall into, and afterwards covered with 


„ 


the ſame Mould, not too thick. 3 
FGW Mriles. 
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"Taurus Tinus is a Shrub yielding ſwweet· ſcented 


Summer, is eaſily propagated from Suckers or Lay- 
ers, and makes a fine Hedge; but if tis injured 


Lentiſe is a beautiful ever- green, thrives abroad 


or Gum is of excellent uſe, eſpecially for the Teeth 


Lilac, or Pipe-Tree, which affords, fine ſcented 
| Flowers in April or May, and is a Tree 1 - 

dz or it 
may be increaſed by Slips put into the Ground in 


2 Maternus is a hardy Shrub, being ſomething of the 
| | Species of the P hillyr eds and doth as well for Hedges, | 


* Mezereon, or Dwarf-bay,- riſes according to its Age 
from one to two, three, or four Foot high in a Buth 
full of Branches with whitiſh round pointed Leaves, 
that appear not till the Flowers are paſt, which are 

ot a pale Peach colour, ſome others near red, and a 
| third milk-white, and ſweet-ſcented ; they are ſuc- 
| cceded by ſmall Berries, when ripe of a delicate red: 


Z 
—_ 
—; 
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MMyriles. 3 0 
Of Myrtles, there is the broad leaf Myrtle, and 
the narrow leaf Myrtle, both very ſweer mud 
Shrubs; but the beſt is that which in Autumn affords 


plenty of double white Bloſſoms. They are not ſo 


tender, but fmall Defence will make them endure 


hard Winters. The Plants produced from Layers, 


are the moſt hardy; thoſe from Seeds moſt tender. 


The ſame thing may be obſerved of moſt odoriferous 
Herbs, as Thyme, Marjorum, Hyſſop, &c. There is a 


ſort of Myrtle with a large Leaf, called Spaniſh Myr- 
dle, that will endure all Weathers, without Shelter; 
but the hardieſt fort of Myrile of the other kind is 


that which comes from Carolina and Virginia; the 


Berries of which being boiled, yield a ſweet or pin- 


guid Subſtance, of a green Colour, which being ſcum- 
med off, they make Candles of, which give not only 


24 clear Light, but a very agreeable Scent; it thrives 


ſupply t 


ſhoot well. 


beſt near the Sea, and is raiſed of Seeds or Layers. 


They ſhould not be planted too cloſe together, be- 


_ cauſe it will make them mouldy, nor in too moiſt a 


place; the beſt tranſplanting of them is in Spring, 
that they may have time to get Root in Summer, to 

he Free with Sap ſufficient to ſupport it in 
Winter, which is, what is neceſſary to be obſerved 


about all Winter greens. Myrtles muſt be well wa- 


tered both Winter and Summer, or they will not 


Might ſhade Tree. 


1 Night ſhade Tree rites with a wooden Stem, a yard 


| high, green leafed, and has Star-like Flowers, White 
with a yellow Pointel in the middle, ſucceeded by 


5 ſmall green Leaves of a fine red, in December, where- 


in are {mall white flat Seeds. It endures the Win- 


ter, and is raiſed by ſowing of the Seeds in March, 
which are apt to come up 
_ wn in a Pot, and houſed in Winter. 


0 


and grow, eſpecially it 


5 
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Oleander or Roſebay is a Plant bearing ſome of 
them bluiſh, and ſome of them white Flowers, and 
will proſper if ſecured from the moſt violent Cold. 
This Tree is commonly kept in Pots or Tubs, it 
blows all Summer, and when in Flower can hardl 
be watered too much. Tis increaſed by ſlitting of 
the Twigs in the place where you would have them 
take Root, and lay ing of them in the Ground, and 
keeping of them indifferent moiſt, and they will 

Root. cafily. They are alſo increaſed by Suckers 

that have Roots to them, they may be planted out 

in Summer, and taken up, and put into Pots again 
| towards Winter to preſerve them; and this will 
| make them ſtrong, the double fort are for the moſt 


JJJJ%%%%»⅛ 8 
Periploca, or Peridoca, is a Plant that twiſts it ſelf 
about a Pole like a Hop, and lives over the Winter, 
and pany uts forth {mall blue Bloſſoms. Tis in- 
Eby Layers 3% Fes 
[bot ane oo mc 6 ono 
| + Phyllyrea makes an excellent Hedge, and bears clip- 
| pany Form, eſpecially if ſupported by a Wall 
or Frame: There are five or ſix ſorts of it (ſome of 
| Which are variegated.) Tis raiſed of Layers or Seeds 
which he long in the Ground before they come up, 
| and ſometimes by Slips. The young Plants may beſt 
be removed at two Years old, in March or April, 
which may be clipped after Rain in Spring, before it 
gros ſticky, and while the Shoots are tender. Thus 
it will form a fine Hedge, (though planted but in 
ſingle Rows, at two Foot diſtance ) a Yard in thick= 
neſs, and twenty Foot high. It will not well bear 73s 
removing *till the coldeſt Seaſons are over. 6 Wi 
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Privett. 


x88 


mong thoſe uſed for Fences, it yielding a veryitrohg 
and firm prickly Branch, and ever green Leaves: But 
it thrives beſt in Standards: becauſe with often cli 

ping it is apt to grow ſticky.” It. is quick of growt th, 
 andraiſedeitherof the bri ght Cyrulline- Berries Which 


= brought into any fort of Form by clipping, much be- 
yond any of the ſorts of Trees commonly made ule WW * 
of for rhar purpoſe, eſpecially ſuch as are deſigned WM Fe 


not to grow of any Stature or Bulk, er- RPE in- i 
creaſed by Layers, Cutting, or Secds. i 


the Scorpion Sena, both which Wer a pleaſant: Leaf 
and Flower: They grow but ſlender, and ſo need the 
ſupport of a Wall or Pales; but being tonſile, they 


be * of Huhwittey: O- Or 2 


_ Privett. 4 
Privett is a Plant that hatli been in requeſt f for adorn. 8 


{geen and Arbours ; but is of late diſuſed. | 


5 F $5 KF Pyractmtbiarc)! 58 1 Tull . 
b. bi Pyracantbu; his Tree deſer ves u principal place a- 


1 „ hs 


hang for the moſt part ke] the Wimer on the Trees, 


and lie as long in the Ground er they ſpring as the | 1 
Haw-thorn-berri ies.3/:0T elfe * is raiſed 'of joan or © 
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Senne 0 5 3 | 
Sena-Tree is of two ſorts, the Ba; ard 1 ez and 


may be reduced to any other F arm and: may be rai- 

led by ene Or Sceds. OT 0-4 0954 90 119575 
. 8 btb Mee : 

Sete nel is'raiſed 158 Slips, plane = any; timo 


Spaniſh Brooks: x51 
8 base Beg is not much oblilce the yellow Yoſt 
mine, only the:Flowers are larger. It flowers in Nach, 
and is iner we wa Seeds oriSucketrs; '': 1 7 {> 
| i: Spirea»Fratex.”; 21: 1 
5, pirea Frn utex is a ſmall Tree bearing mall Peach- 
coloured Bloſſoms about Auguſt. Tis a hardy Tree, 
andi is increaſed by Layers. Sone 


nc 


nee 
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th Stone: crop Te. 
The * gane aß Tree is a beautiful green 
| bur BAT Eomannon:; tis raiſed of Layers. s. 
B Hweet Bryer. 


Fuer n. char which bears a double Bloſſom i is 
| ch the beſt, it makes very good Hedges, and will 
bear clipping: Tis —"_ me ves Slips, or 
6 8 = 


7 amariſk. 
ing increaſed by Suckers and Layers, and uſually plant- 


Wood is alſo medicinal. 
iT; amariſk: is a Tree grows to a confiderable Heighth, 


; vir Irginian e 


3 
© the Joints come the Leaves, and at each one, from 


Flower; alſo the Leaves are of a whitiſh Colour, 
having towards the bottom a Ring of a perfect Peach 


colour, and above and beneath it a white Circle; 
but the ſtronger part is the Umbrane, which riſes in 
the middle, parting it {elf into four or five crooked | 


| ſpotted Horns, from the midſt whereof riſes another 


roundiſh Head that carries three Nails or Bars, big- 


| geſt above, and ſmall at the lower end. It bears Fruit 
like a Pomegr anate. Its beautiful Flowers ſhew them- 


| ſelves in Auguſt, the Stalk dying to the Ground eve- 
ry Winter, ae 1891 fr om the Roots in May, 


Which 


men is a 1 that grows tall arid great, be- 
ed by thoſe who reſpect. Varicty and Pleaſure. Its 
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: d for its aptneſs to be ſhorn, and governed like 
: the Savinand Cyprus, may bereckoned worth propa- | 
} | gating; as alſo for its Phyſical Virtues: And though 
min ſome part of Winter it loſes its Verdure, yet Pic 


rg recovers it n 1 ik may 0 raiſed of Layers 
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[ret Climber, or Maracæ, comes out of the | 
fee in May with long round winding Stalks, more 
or leſs, and in Heighth according to the Age. From 


the middle to the top, a Claſper like a Vine, and a 
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The Art of Hushandry : Or, * 
which ſhould be covered and defended from hard 
Froſts in Winter. It ſhould be planted in a large 
Pot, to hinder the Roots from running; and for 

houſing in Winter, and ang in the hot Sun in Sum- 
mer, it muſt have the hotteſt place that may be, or 
it will not bear at all. The Pots may be ſet in the 

pPpring in Hot- Beds to bring them forwards, 
FF Ä Hewer. - £15: 

Duouble Virgins Bower is a climbing Tree, fit to co- 
ver ſome place of Repoſe, or to be ſupported by 
Props for that purpoſe; it bears We dark, blue, 
double Flowers in July or Auguſt, and till the Cold 
prevents them. You may cut off moſt of the ſmal- 
leſt Branches in Winter; it ſhoots early, and ſpreads 
very much in a Summer, and is eaſily increaſed by 
Layers: There are of them ſingle, both Purple and 
Red; but the double IS * cehecemed; ht © 
MMMoodbine, or Honey ſuckle. 
Hloney- ſuckles bears a fine Flower, eſpecially thoſe NAL 
of the double red ſort, and may be brought to cover 
Arbours, or to adorn other parts of the Orchard, 
being to be clipped into any Form, and are eaſily 
c EY RE” 


„ CLOT SGG iii 
| Tucca is an American Plant, but hardier than we 
| take it to be: It will ſuffer our ſharpeſt Winter with- 
N | our ſetting in Caſes. When it comes to ſome Age it Gli 
bears a Flower of admirable Beauty; and being cat: 0 4 
i | ly multiplied, might make one of the beſt and moſt},2*7 
ornamental Fences in the World for Gardens. 
Muoſt fort of Fruit Trees, as Apples, Cherries, Cod- We. 
Tings, Plumbs, &c. make good Hedges, and afford aff * ©? 

good Shelter, being planted to divide Gardens, Or- 
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Ae Of ſuch Plants as leaſt Re bai the Coll A e. . 


"TT Here being ſeveral Plants exotick to our Cli- 
1 mate, which are brought out of hotter Coun- 
tries, and are therefore too tender to indure our 
Colds: I ſhall, before I treat of them, deſcribe to 
you the Green houſe or Winter Conſervatory to pre- 

, •˙·—im ⅛˙Ü , Ü·ʃd1˙¹ꝗ⅜ fot 

Ereen-Houſes are of late built as Ornaments to Gar- 
dens, as well as to preſerve tender Plants; they 
ought to be open to the South, or very little declin- 
ing to the Eaſt or Weſt; the heighth or breadth a- 
bout twelve Foot, and the length according to the 
number of Plants you intend for it. It muſt by ne-/ 
means be plaiſter'd within with Lime and Hair, for 
dampneſs is obſerv'd to continue longer on ſuch Plai- 

ſter, than on Bricks or Wainſcot. One part of it 
may have Trils made under the Floor to convey 

warmth from the Stoves made on the back ſide of the 
Houſe, the better to preſerve it from Cold or Damp- 
ness: This way of up for the moſt tender 

Plants, being thought much better, than Fire hung 
up or plac'd in holes on the Floor, as hath been 

practic d; tho' in very hard Weather that way may 
be practic'd in other parts of the Houſe. The Char- 
hl that are uſed in Pans, mult be well burnt be- 

re they are put into the Houſes. Coals of Wood 

Eires, or of Ovens, will ſerve very well: Some uſe | 
c Glaſs-doors, Caſements, or Chaſes; but Canvas- 
| doors are reckon'd beſt ; Whatever it be, they are to 
be plac'd at ſuch diſtance from the W ainſcot-doors, 
that Mats may be ſet up before them in extream hard 
Weather. If Canvas-doors be uſed, they may be 
Inade to take off, and put on at pleaſure ee. 
But the cheapeſt fort of Green- houſe is to dig in dry 

Ground that is not annoyed with any Spring or ſoak 
of Water; as for a Cellar or Vault, about ſix foot 
Neep, ten foot broad, and of ſuch length as is neceſſary 


— 
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g the North- ſide, raiſed a Foot or more higher t 
South: ſide, that by a little ſhelving the Cover may 
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to contain the Plants to be repoſited therein: Wall 


up the ſides with Brick, and at one end of the whole 
breadth make a * of Stairs, the better to carry 


large Boxes or Caſes up and down between them; hut 
if a Crain be uſed, a Ladder will do. The (Cover 
muſt be made of Feather- edged Boards, in the Nature 
of ſeveral Doors with Hinges fixed thereon, to be 


put on Hooks faſtned in a piece of Timber, Hine 
an the 


the better carry off the Rain, and let there be a Joiſt 
put between every pair of Doors for them to reſt on; 
and unto the South- end or Fore- part of each Door a 
Rope or two muſt be faſtened, and a Frame of two 


Rails on the North - ſide of the Conſervatory, that 
the Ropes may be drawn over that one Rail to raiſe 


the Doors, and be faſtned to the other Rail, when 
the Door is at the neceſſary Height. Whereby as the 


Seaſon is, the Doors may be raiſed and ſtand at What 
height you pleaſe, and as few or as many may be o- 
pened, to admit the Air or Sun- beams as are neceſſary. 
Feern or ſome other kind of Straw, in very ſharp 


Weather, may'be laid on the Top of the Boards, to 


prevent the Winds piercing through. Range your 
Pots and Caſes, ſo as they may readily have the bene- 
fit both of the Sun and Air, and do not place them 


ſo near as to touch one another; neither water them 


often, becauſe *tis apt to make them fading and ſickly; 
but when you find a neceſſity for it, by the curling 
and withering of the Leaves, warm the Water, and 
mix a little Pigeons and Hen's: Dung with it, pouring 


it on moderately, and at ſome diſtance from the 


Roots, that it may leiſurely ſoak to them. Take off 
ſuch Leaves as wither and grow dry, and open the 
Mould about your Plants, ſprinkling a little freſh 


Mould on them, and upon the Top of that ſome 
warm Dung; and if any Weeds grow, root them up. 


Amomum Plinii, fo called, being a Plant by him 
eſteemed, and by him reported to be' naturally grow- 


ing 
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ing in divers Parts of Aa, yielding a rich My Berry 
uſed up in 


in Perfumes. This Plant 1s now nurſe 


our Climate, by carefully preſerving of it in Winter, 


in cloſe Conſervatories, where it requires the ſame 
care as the Orange. | 


Citron muſt be carefully planted. It always bears 
Fruit, ſome falling, ſome ripe, and ſome unripe. 
There are ſeveral kinds of them. The Leaf is like 


the Bay- leaf, except only ghat Prickles grow amongſt 


them. The Fruit is yellow, wrinkled without, of 


a ſweet Smell, and four Taſte : The Kernels arc like 
the Kernels of a Pear. The Tree is planted four man- 
ner of ways; of the Kernel, the Scion, the Branch, 
and of the Stoch: If you will ſet the Kernel, you muſh 
dig the Earth two Foot every way, and mingle it with 


Aſhes : Let your Beds be ſhort with Gutters on every 
' fide to drain off the Water. Set three Kernels toge- 


ther with the Tops downwards; and being covered, 


water them every Day; and when they ſpring, ſet 
them in good mellow Earth, and water them every 
fourth or fifth Day; and when they begin to grow, 


remove them again in the Spring to a gentle moift 


Ground, for they delight in a moiſt Soil. If you 


| ſet the Branch, you muſt not {et it above a Foot and 


they muſt be fenced either with a weather Ba 
ſome earthen Veſſel. Such Fruit as you mean to keep 
ſhould be gathered in the Night with the Branches to 
them. It the Fruit grow too thick, they ſhould be 
thinned, which would make the Remainder the lar- 


a half deep, left it rot: It muſt be well ſheltered 
from the North. Itdelighteth to be often dug about. 


They are grafted in hot Countries, in April; and in 


cold, in May; not under the Bark, but cleaving to 


the Stock near the Root. They may be grafted both 


on the Pear and Mulberry; but when they are e 
cet, or 


8 


Date tree delights in a moiſt Gravel. They ſeldom 
bear with us, and are only planted for a Rarity. 


'Tis raiſed of Stones which muſt be planted in Tren- 


ches 
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194 The Art of Hubandry N 
ches a Cubit deep and broad, and the Trench filled up 
again with any Dung but Goat's- dung. In the midi 
ſet your Stones, ſo as the ſharper part ſtand upwards, 
upon which ſprinkle a little Salt, and cover them 
with Earth well mingled with Dung; and every Day 
till they appear, water them; they may be removed 
when a Year old; but as they delight in Salt, every 
Year the Ground ſhould be dreſſed with it. 
The Sets are not preſently to be put into the 
Ground, but firſt to be ſet in Earthen- pots, and 
when they have taken root, to be remove t. 
Limon-Trees are to be ordered the fame way as the 

N TAR 2th ey ih : 
_ Orange-Tree. Theſe Trees preſerved in ſtrong 
Boxes may with eaſe be removed into the Conferva- 
tory, and thence in Summer placed in ſeveral places 

of the Garden, eſpecially if the Boxes are ſet upon 

Wheels. They are raiſed of the Kernels fown in 
March, in caſes of rich Earth. 'Theſe Fruits were un- 

known in former Apes to the Europeans, and the 
Trees have not been long introduced; and not many 
Years has that more noble Kind, the China Orange, 
been propagated in Portugal and Spain, which annually 
furniſheth us with their Fruits; yet there they have 
in a few Years degenerated as to Size and Tate. 

The Fruit with us tho” it ripen not ſo well as in Spain, 
HO ſerve for many Phyſical Uſes, and the Flowers 
here are more valuable than the Fruit. They may 
be planted againſt a South-wall, where they mutt be 

well defended on all ſtdes from the cold Winds, and 
the Top well ſecured from Rain, and againſt fuch a 

Wall they may ſtand without removing; only in 
Spring you muſt let the Sun and Air in to them by 
degrees, till they are left quite open, ſo as to have 
only the main ftay ſtanding till next Winter. In the 
Building of the Wall you may contrive Cavitics 
through which the Heat of the Fire made in ſeveral 
places for that purpoſe may pals behind your Trees; 
or you may haye other Fires in this Shed, as in a 

| 77 green 
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green Houſe. The moſt proper Earth to plant your 
Oranpe-Tree in, is that which is taken out of a Melon 


or Cucumber- bed, and equally mixed or tempered 


with a fine loamy Earth, and ſo to remain all the Win- 
ter to be ſifted into the Caſes. Inſtead of the Earth 


of a Melon or Cucumber-bed, you may uſe Neats-dung, 


and order it as the Melon Earth. Before you put 
your Earth into the Caſes, lay on the bottom a good 
quantity of Offer or Y/ithy-ſticks, or ſuch like, which 
will make it light; if they are in a ſmall quantity 
mixed throughout, it will be the better. Place them 
in the green Houſe before any Froſt happen, and in 
hard Weather give them ſome warmth; and as the 
= Spring appears, ſo acquaint them by degrees with the 
Air, opening of the Doors at Noon firſt, and ſhut- 
ting of them again, and ſo by degrees, till you can 


leave them open all Day. The tame Diſcretion mult 


EZ be uſed at the ſetting of them into the Conſervatory, 
that you do not ſhut them up too cloſe, until Extre- 
= mity of Weather require it. As the Trees grow 


= Trees, Earth and all, and place them in new Caſes. 
I know a Gentleman who annually makes a Shed or 
& Houle over his Orange-Tree, and as the Tree encrea- 
ſeth, he enlargeth his Houſe, and his Trees are very 
large, and bear very well. You muſt gather the 
Flowers as they blow, leaving but few to knot into 
Fruit, that your Tree may not ſpend it ſelf too much. 
© You muſt carefully bruſh the Alge webe off this 


the fragrant Blofſoms attracting of the Flies. The 


Trees, nor any Smoak annoy them. When you wa- 


Plain; give them rather too little chan roo much, 


large you may enlarge your Caſes, and take out the 


Tree, for they delight to work on them, becauſe of 


Kernels may be planted in Hot- Beds, and will produce 
fair Plants the ſooner; moderate Heat will ſerve un- 

til the Froſts are very hard; then muſt you kindle 
greater Fires, but let not any Fire come too near your 


ter them do it gently, and when 'tis needful, which 
may be diſcerned by the Leaf which will ſoon com- 


Oz. and 
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N Branch. The Ground-thould. be well enriched with 


as tenderly as you can, by abating the upper- part- of 
it, and ſtirring of it up with a Fork, taking —— 


when they have done ſmoaking, put them into a Hole 


Water where with you water them ought to be pre- 


round Fruit, tis ſowed every Year, and therefore 
Seed, though others are pickled for Sauce; they mult 
be ſown early, and great Care taken to keep them 


Earth. 


they may be planted 125 a warm Wall, being ten- 


They flower in Auguſt, if they are pruned, they grow 
up 75 ; otherwiſe they grow — a thick Buſh, 
full o 


to have them bear well in Enz/and, they muſt be 

planted in a Box or Caſe made of Wood, that they 

may be houſed in Winter, and in Spring the young 

. cut off, that it ſpend not it ſelf too much in 
ood 


makes them apt to Bloſſom; if you do not houlc 
them, if you think your Wall ſtands too open to the 


pe 


The Art of Hushandry: 'Or, * 


and wet not the Leaves. Renew and alter the Earth 


Care not to hurt the Roots, and applying the pre- 
pared Earth in the room of it, which may be done in 
May and September. If you kindle any Charcoal, 


ſunk. a little into: the Floor; about the middle of it 
is the beſt Stove, and leaſt annoys the Plants. The 


bared as well as the Earth: You may therefore mix 
it with Sheeps or Neats-dung, and let it ſtand two or 
three Days inthe open Air or Sun; and it will be fit 
for ule. 5 VVV 

Guinea Pepper has ſome of it a long, and ſome a 


you muſt let the forwardeſt Pods grow till ripe for 


from the Froſts by ſowing of them in a Hot- bed, and 
afterwards tranſplanting of them into a Bed of good 
. Pomegranate. - The double bloſſomed Pomegranate 
Tree, is eſteemed the rareſt of all lowering Trees; 


der while young; but afterwards are very. hardy. 


t ſmall Branches, which ſhould be thinned ; But 


"Tis beſt to keep it to a few or but one 


Hogs-dung, for tis the plenty of Nouriſhment that 


you may place a Mat to ſcreen them. They 


Wind, 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 195 
are eaſily propagated by Layers or Suckers. © They Ch 
love both a hot Ground and a warm Air, and may 
be grafted on their own Stock or Scion, that grow 
from the Roots of the old Tree; they ſhould be often 
watered with water in which Hogs-dung has been in- 
fuſed, and it will make them bear. 
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Chap. I. Of Gardening. 
lave already given an Account of the Or- 
9! | W chard and Kitchen-Garden, and ſhall next 
proceed to the Garden of Pleaſure or Flow- 
er-Garden; without which not only Courts 
and Palaces are very imperfe&, but even the more 
| retired Habitations are very much wanting in one of 

the moſt material Parts of themn. 

How much Gardens have been admired by the Au- 8 
& cients: What Expences and Charges the Romans and aa 
| others have been at about them: What Variety of —_— 
Delights and pleaſant Proſpects they have been made _ BY 
to afford, when laid out fo as to improve all the 
| Advantages of Nature and Art; where the Groves, 

| Avenues, and Walks are noble and free, the Fruits, 
Flowers, and Herbs ranged in due order, and every — 
thing made to conſpire together to delight the Senſes, 
being what is too numerous to particularize, and mg 
1" What can be better manifeſted by Experience and Ob- Fm" 
hel ſeryation, than indicated by an imperfect Pen; and 1 
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Chap. II. 07 th 


4 The Art of Husbandry Oh, 
therefore I ſhall, chooſe rather to refer the Reader to 
his own Obſervation, with only this Caution, to 


ſuit ings to the Circumſtances of the place, the 
charge o 
tity of Land deſigned for this purpoſe. 


preps and maintaining of it, and the quan- 


* \ * 8 — 


Garden. 


: 
[5 


which, if 'tis remote, it can neither be pleaſant nor 


_ uſeful; fo if 'tis upon a barren Soil (which is com- 


monly the wholſomeſt for your Houſe) the more 


Charge and Labour mult be beſtowed upon it to make 
things thrive, which one would not chuſe, except it 
be for the Advantage of ſome pleaſant Grove, Proſ- 


: Y pts or the Enjoyment of a good Air; and though 


| Woods and Water are two of the beſt Ornaments 
of an Habitation, and what may be had in moſt 
places, together with a good Air, yet you will ſel⸗ 
dom mcet with Water and a good Proſpect near each 
other. trig J) oy Re Se TY 


But if your Place and Situation is fixed, you muſt 


do as you can, and improve the Soil you have to 
the beſt Advantage, by conſidering the Nature, Pro- 
duct, Advantages, and Diſadvantages of it. 


1 your Soil be wy and warm, a plain flat place is 


T7 -beſt for a Garden; 
a declining or 9 
Wards the Sun is beſt, becauſe you can the better 


ut if it be cold and moiſt, then 
piece of Ground that lies to- 


drain off the Water; and upon ſuch Land Trees will 


khrive exceedingly, beſides ſuch Lands common) 
afford good Proſpects, and no form for a Garden can 


* 


be 


e Situation of the Flower- 


P ͤthe Kitchen-Garden and Orchard, J have al- 
| C ready given you an Account, and how tis to 
be managed and brought into Order; which being 
made fit for Trees and Herbs, cannot be improper 
for Flowers or other Rarities; but as your Garden is 
a neceſſary concomitant to your Habitation, from 
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has a good Taſte. 


prof deal of Dang, 


"he Way of W of Land: 


be pleaſanter than the having of one e ee of it 
above another. 


Chap. I mW. of Fas Sorts of Soil for” a 


Garden. | 
Deep rich black Mould | Is the beſt for all ſorts 


trenched in Winter. 


Chalky-Land is very ſweet, and whax it produces 
"Tis very agreeable Land to molt | 


Plants that arc not too tender, it being cold in Win- 


ter, and backward in Summer, bur it may be eaſily 
corrected, and made ſuitable to all forts of Plants 
and Trees, which commonly bear well upon it, eſpe- 
_ cially when you have a Hand Depth of Mould before 
you come ar "EST ; 
Mark isa very good Mixture for Garden Ground, 
being much of the Nature of Chalk. 9 75 
Sandy-Land is very warm and forward, and: agrees | 
very well with moſt forts of Fruits and Flowers 
Where the Land is not too ſandy, where tis, it will 
and ire a conſtant ſupply of er Sol t to em wich 1 it, 


ſo Will revel Solls. 


— 


Chap. W. of the Aeon: of Garden 


Ground. 


mending of it with, or elſe where 'tis made Earth it 


will in time degenerate into a red-brick Earth, as 


may be ſeen in molt of the Fields about J. ad 
Clay Lands being cold and ſtiff, are to be mended 


by Labour, and a Mixture of a contrary Nature, as 


Q + has 


1 of Garden- ware, if it is warm and caſy to dig, 
and is the molt fruitful, eſpecially if well dunged and 


HE black Mould, which is the beſt * this uſe, 
is commonly found i in Bottoms, or near Rivers, 


r great Towns and Villages, where they have a 
Aſhes, c. to be conſtantly | 
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has been ſhewed before. If you dig them often, the 


Sun, Rain, and Froſts will mellow them, fo as to 


| cauſe them to ſhelder into Duſt; theſe Lands retain 


Manure the beſt of any, but they muſt be well drain- 
ed; andtho' Chalk and Marle iet them at firſt, 


yet in time they unite with the Clay, and are ſoon _ 


converted into its own Nature. 


Chalky-Lands uſually yield good rich Surface 
where *tis any thing deep; but their Surface being 
commonly ſhallow, you muſt take care to plant on 
them as ſhallow as you can, and where you can fink 


eſpecially having ſuffered a Calcination. 


Lands ſeated on Marle are commonly very rich, 
althoꝰ cold and heavy; and you need not doubt of the 
Depth of the Soil, and the more you turn it up and 
expoſe it to the Air, the better it converts into good 
_ Earth, and any light warm Mixture is of great Ad- 


vantage to it. 


Siandy-Lands are of ſeveral ſorts, as I have ſhewed 
already; but Land that hath a competent Mixture of 
Saad in it is the warmeſt and lighteſt, and according 
to its fatneſs is the beſt to produce Vegetables. San- 
dy and gravelly Grounds need a more conſtant ſupply 
of Manure than other Lands, as I faid before; but 


they yield agood increaſe in moiſt Summers, or where 


they may be well manured with Dung: Cow-dung, 


Sheeps-dung, and Hogs-dung are the beſt, _ 


Where you have any Trecs, Plants or Flowers that 


delight in a different Soil, from what your Garden 


is compoſed of, your beſt way is in ſuch places 19 


your Walks, the Earth that comes out of them will 
: help to raiſe your Borders, and add to the thick- 
neſs of your Soil, which will be a great Improvement 
of this or any other ſort of Land that has but a ſnal- 
low Soil; and as Chalky-Lands are cold and binding, 
Warm Applications, and ſuch things as may looſen 
their binding Qualities, are the beſt Manure for them: 
For Chalk, forks of a heavy binding Nature, makes 
a very great Improvement of light hot dry Grounds, 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 20 
make a Mixture of ſome ſuch ſort of Soil with the 
natural Earth, as your Plants delight in. 7 


a * 


Chap. V. Of the Form of Gardens. 

| " A S to the Form, I reckon that the beſt, that will 
3 allow of the moſt Uniformity and Regularity, 
© and bring to view at once the greateſt Variety the 
Z place will afford, which I think the Square, or rather 
the long ſquare Figure will do the beſt; becauſe in 
that Form your Walks will be ſtraight, and your 
Trees and Plants ſtand every way in a direct Line. 
But where you are already limited, by reafon of the 
= Situation of your Houle, and other Boundaries, things 
muſt be formed and modelled according to ſuch Li- 
mitations as are preſcribed to you. 
You ſhould alſo obſerve to have one principal 
Walk in the middle of your Garden, which is to lead 
from one of the principal or moſt frequented Rooms 
of your Houle, and if poſſible you ſhould cauſe it to 
terminate in the beſt Proſpect your Situation will af- 
ford; and becauſe of its affording of a Proſpect do not 
make it too narrow, which is the fault of moſt Walks 
that J have ſeen; for the broader they are the more 
noble ( eſpecially where they have a length that will 
bear it) and to ſuch Proſpects let not your Incloſure 
bound your Sight, but rather leave it open with ſome 
thin Palliſadoes, or Iron-work. = . 
If your Houſe ſtand on the fide of a Hill; if you 
muſt make your Garden either above or below it, 
chuſe rather to make it below than above, becauſe the 
Land below will be the richeſt, and heſt watered; 
and becauſe you may have a Proſpect of it from every 
Room of your Houle; beſides 'tis much better to de- 


4 


ſcend into a Garden, than to alcend. 
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202 The Art of Husbandry: Or, 


Chap. VI. Of Fences and Inclſures of Gardens. 


R being obliged in theſe cold Countries to 
have Walls for to ripen and ſhelter our Fruit, 
zs a great prejudice to the Pleaſantneſs of our Gardens 
for in the hotter Climates where they do not need 
Walls to ripen their Fruit, their Gardens lie all open, 
where Proſpects may be had, and Water-fences can 
be made; or elſe they bound their Gardens with 
Groves in which are Walks, Fountains, Cc. which 
are much pleaſanter to bound the Eye with, than a 
dead Wall: But Walks being neceſſary with us for 
Fruit, as well as to ſecure our Plantations, 1 ſhall be- 
gin with Brick-walls, as the warmeſt and beſt for 


Fruit, of the price of which I have already given an 


Account. Thoſe Walls which are built Pannel-wiſe, 
with ſquare Pillars at equal diſtance, fave a great deal 


of Bricks in being thinner than other Walls, and look 
much handſomer, which Pannels may be only made 


on one fide, or on both, as you think fit. 


Next unto Brick, Stone-walls are preferred, eſpe- 


Cially the ſquare Hewen- ſtone. The Rongh alone is 


very dry and warm, but its unevenneſs is jinconveni- 
ent to nail Trees to, unleſs yon here and there lay 


ſome Timber to nail them to. 


All Walls muſt be well coaped, eſpecially thoſe ot 
Stone, leſt the wet get into them, which will quickly 
__ deftroythem. I ſhall not mention any thing of Pales, 


becauſe I have already given an Account of the 


Charge of cleft Pales; and as for ſawn Pales they are 


zs dear, conſidering their laſting, as Brick or Stone; 
except where the one is very dear, and the other very | 
cheap; beſides they are too low for Fruit. 
And for Earth-walls I ſhall not perſuade any Body 


to make them. I think Palliſadoes the beſt Fence, 


Where any thing of a Proſpect is to be had, as I ſaid 
before, and one of the cheapeſt if made the common 
Way, and moſt ornamental, though you may beſtow 
172 | 5 Ty | great 


the Way of Improving of Land. 203 
great charge on them, or may make them of Iron, 
which affords the beſt Proſpect; or you may have 
wooden Bars ſet in the ſame Form, which are very 
handſome and laſting. _ „ 
Quick Fences are alſo very fine, eſpecially if kepft ä 
well clipped; the beſt of which fort is the Holly, I 
concerning the raiſing of which I have already treated. _ 
For parting of inward Gardens, or Quarters, 
Codlins, Cherries, Plumbs, Quinces, Cc. are very $Y 
handſom, kept clipped ; and fo are Hedges of Pira- 1 
cauthy, &c. VVV 1 
Malks and Partitions may be made alſo of all forts 
of Winter- greens, which may be planted about 3 [mY 
Yard diſtance one from another; and you may plant — fl i 


one Plant of Laurel, and another of Yew; the one 
being light Green and a broad Leaf, and the other a 
dark Green and a narrow Leaf: If thele are clipped 
ſquare till they come to join each other in a Hedge. 1 
they will make a fine Chequer-work. There are alſo Wi 
| ſeveral other Winter-greens that may be thus mixed = 
that will make very fine Walks. MT ak 


Chap. VII. Of ſeveral forts of Walks. 
NME Deſign of Gardens being for Recreation —_— 
1 and Pleaſure, they ought to be accommodated 1 
for all Weather, and be ſuited with ſuch Walks and 1 
Places of Retirement, as may ſuit all Seaſons, and al! 1 
Occaſions; that ſo when our Laſſitude, the Ram or - 
the ſcorching Beams of the Sun, render the open —_ 
Walks unpleaſant, we may have a Retirement till we = 
are willing to repeat our Progreſ ess. — 
The belt Walks in Winter wet Seaſons are reck= 
oned thoſe paved with broad Stones; but ſuch Stones 
being very apt to break and moulder with the Froſt, 
1 think gravel Walks much better where they are 
made of a good binding Gravel that will not poach; 
which if you find them to do, mix a Panty 
"JF" ff | | | og 
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_ © of Sand with it, and it will make it ſolid and firm, 


and make it the more beautiful. The looſeſt biggeſt 
_ grained Sand you can get is beſt for this purpoſe: 
Some prind or beat Sea-thells, and therewith add a 
thin Coat on the Gravel, which by conſtant rolling 
incorporates with the Gravel, and prevents its ſtick- 


ing to ones Shoes. Others make uſe of refuſe Bricks, 


which they 3 and ſtrew on their Walks, 
which gives tl 
ſture. Others pulverize Smith's Cinders, which are 
of a very drying Quality, Gravel-walks are alſo beſt 


for Fruit- Trees, becauſe the Beams or Rays of the 


Sun reflect from them againſt the Walls. 


Ĩ he great Inconveniemce thoſe Walks are ſubject 
to, are Weeds and Moiſture. To prevent the Weeds, 
vou muſt when you firſt make them, dig the Earth 


away deep where you deſign to lay the Gravel; if 


*tis Clay-Land, or a Soil apt to produce Weeds, you 
ſhould dig it the deeper, and lay your Gravel the 


thicker. Some pave their Walks all over with large 


Pibbles or Flint-ſtones, and lay their Gravel on the 
Top of them, the coarſer Gravel underneath, and 
the fineſt on the Top: You muſt keep them well rol- 


led, eſpecially as ſoon after Rain as the Top will be dry 


enough not to ſtick to the Roller, which will make 


them bind; and if they grow moſſy or diſcoloured, you 
may ſtir them with a Spade as deep as the fineſt Gravel 
lies, and the watering of your Walks with the Brine 


your Meat is ſalted with, or which is better, with 
the Liquor the Salters call Bitterne, is very good to 
kill the Worms and Ants ( which are commonly ve- 


ry pernicious to Walks) and alſo the Weeds, 


And as for Moiſture, eſpecially after Froſt, which 
looſening of the Gravel, cauſes long ſoaking Rains to 
make it ſtick and hang to ones Feet: The beſt cure of 

which, is to lay your Walks very round, and to make 


good Drains where you find the Water to ſettle. 


Walks of Graſs are much to be preferred in Sum- 
hen, and in dry Weather, which maybe made cither | 


by 


4 


em a fine Colour and dries up the Moi- 


EE r ed. «a | . ont 1 hoes an FRY as Lo anna « 


the May of Improving of Land. 
by layi g of them with 'Furf, or by raking of them 


fine, and level, and ſowing of them with Hay-ſeed, 


and keeping of them well rolled, and weeding of them 


of the larger fort of Weeds; the often mowing of 


them will make the Graſs fine. If theſe Walksprove 


moiſt you may lay them a little rounding, which wall 
make them caſt off the Water the better; and alſo af- 
ter they are grazed, cover them with fine Gravel or 
Sand, which will dry up the Moiſture on the Top of 


them, and make the Grals finer in a little time, than 


it was before, when once the Stones or Sand is funk 
into the Ground; but *till they are, which they will 


be ſome time a doing, they will be but uneven and 


® aww — 


rough; however, if you lay them on againſt W 


alſo on each ſide of the Walk 1 gre to drain 
= your Walks, and to keep your Graſs and Weeds 
from _— with your Borders, and make your 


inter 
and roll them often, the Stones will 2 ſettle, 
ſo as you may be able to mow the Graſs, tho not ſo 
E ſhort as it ought to be at the firſt: A Water- Table 
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Walks the handſomer, and better to the Eye: Theſe 


Water; tables ſhould be new cut once or twicea Year, 


and be cut ſtraight by a Line. 


Terraſe-walks are very pleaſant and uſeful, and 
alſo beneficial for the Air, eſpecially where they raiſe. 
you up to a Proſpect, and where you have a great 
deal of ſpare Earth, or Rubbiſh, which would elſe 


coſt a great deal to remove to another place, as where 


Water is near, and you make Canals or Ponds, &c. 
On the out-fide may be a Wall to ſupport it, or on 


both ſides, or the inſide to the Garden may be made 


declining and cloathed with Turf, and may be ſet 


with Palliſadoes, or with a clipt Hedge. 


_—_— 


X Rbours have been much more in uſe than at 
preſent, becauſe their Seats are apt to be moiſt 
and wet, and ſo unwholeſome to fit on; and therefore 
OT e 


Chap. VIII. Of Arbours, Summer. Houſes, &c. 


= 


The Art of Hubandry: Or, 


I rather prefer cover'd Seats or ſhady Walks, which 
are warm in Winter, as well as ſhady in Summer : 


The beſt Tree to plant, for Arbours, is the Horn- 


beam, as I have ſaid before; and for covered Seats 
they may be placed ſo as to face each Coaſt, that 
you may according as the Wind or Sun are, place 

your ſelf ſo, as to be defended from them. 


Summer - Houſes may alſo be erected at each Cor- 


ner, and made fo as to let in the Air on all ſides, or 


to exclude it, as you find it refreſhing, or inconveni- 


ent by having of Windows, or Doors placed accord- Y 


ingly. e 


n 1 ; * : x 2 : : . , » * 2 EY 1 l 


Chap. IX. Of Water. | 
Xx Good Soil may produce all ſorts of Plants pro- 


be ſo ranged as to make it pleaſant and delightful; 


but a Garden cannot be ſaid to be compleat nor con- 
venient without Water; not only for the pleaſure 


1 that Ponds, Rivers, and Fountains afford, but alſo 


1 72 2 5 Es 
____ Earthen-pipes may do well in ſome places: They 
are made about three Foot long, and to fit one into 
another; the Joints of which may be cloſed with a 
Cement of Lime, Linſeed-Oil, and Cotton-wool!; 
but theſe Pipes are not to force Water in any height, 
they being apt ro break, but to convey Water by a 

Deſcent; they are cheap and laſting: „ 


for the Neceſſity of having of Water at hand on all 
occaſions, eſpecially in dry parching Times; which 
Detect where Water is not at hand, may be ſupplied 
by Springs rifing at a Diſtance, eſpecially where they 
riſe any thing higher than the place you want to have 
the Water conveyed to, and may be brought in 
Pipes of Elm, which if laid deep are not ſo liable to 
break with the Froſts, as Leaden or Earthen- pipes 


3 5 Though 


per for the Garden or Orchard, and they may 


{Ld e 


7 n ' 7 N ho ; , . { 


* 


tal, And Heceſſary for watering your Garden, and ſi 
lying of your Fountains; yet large Streams, Pond 


made df regular Forms, and their ſides even and le- 
vel with Rows of Trees, or Groves on the ſide of 
them, or near het, 1.7 4 7 N 
Fountains are alſo a great Ornament to Gardens, 
being much more eſteemed in Italy and France, than 
here: There they beſtow very great Coſts and 
Charges on them, and make them in very great Va- 
riety of Forms, ſome being made round, others ſquare, 


and ſome oval, and ſome are flat at the bottom, o- 


thers rounding like a Baſon, ſome being made of 
Brick, others of Stone, or Lead, and adorned with 


8 Variety of Figures, from which by Pipes they caſt 


Water from ſeveral Parts of them, according to the 


Contrivance of the Workman : From which, waſte 
Pipes muſt be laid to carry off the waſte Water, and 


to clear them; which Water running into lower 
Parts of the Garden, may be made ute of for Caſ- 
cades, and other Water-works. 5 


But in dry places where neither Springs nor Ri- 


vers can be obtained, Water may be procured for ne- 


ceſſary occaſions from the Heavens, by preſerving 


the Drips of the Houſes, the Water of the decli- 


ning Walks, and the Water - ſhoots of other adjacent 


Lands, which may be reſerved in Ciſterns or Ponds 
ſo as to be of uſe, and to add to the Ornament of 
Cram ͤ on od; „„ 
Statues, Obeliſks, Dials, and other Ornaments, are 


of uſe to adorn Gardens with, as they are a laſting 
Ornament for all Seaſons of the Year, when vegeta- 


ble Ornaments are out of Seaſon, and afford good 


Variety to the Eye, eſpecially if placed in Fountains, 
Ponds, or Groves, where they ſeem more ſurprizing 


than in Open places ws 


BOOK 


Though ſmall Streams and Springs are ornamen- 


has, are more noble and pleaſant, efpecially if 
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| | Chap. I. Of Flowers. 


eee 
Site, Form, and other Ornaments of a 
| Garden: I ſhall proceed to what re- 


IE 


42 F 
5 * — 


FIY 


is Flowers; concerning which I ſhall 
rve the {ame Alphabetical Order, that I have al- 


ready done about Flower Trees, and Kitchen-Gar- 
- "ables 2k ect 2d et en 0. 


African Marygolds. 


African Marygolds are of three ſorts, and are rai- 


ſed of Seed ſown in April, by ſome, in a Hot-Bed; 
but they will in a ſeaſonable Spring thrive well c- 
nough without. The Seed ſhould be faved of the 


largeſt Flowers, only as they are a Flower that blow 


late, as in Auguſt and September, ſo the more Care 
muſt be taken of them, they being a Plant to be re- 


newed every Year; they require much Sun, and a 


light Mould, and when new ſown, they ſhould be 


tins bi r, 
Amaranth Flowers gentle, or Princes Feathers, are 


of great Variety; but the principal are, 1. The great 
purple Flower with a thick tall Stalk, and many 
Branches, large green Leaves, and long Spikes of 


roun 


mains for the beautifying of it, which 
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round hairy Tufts, of a reddiſh Purple, containing 
many {mall whire Sceds, of which there are many 
kinds. 2. The leſſer purple Flower with the yel- 
low Leaves, a little reddiſh, broad at the Stock, 
ſharp pointed, the Stock branched at Top, and bear- 
ing long, ſoft, and gentle hairy Tufts of a deep 
ſhining murry Purple. The Seeds are ſmall, black, 
and ſhining. z. The Flower of divers Colours, which 
differ little either in Leaves, Stalks, or Seed, only 
that the Flowers are deeper or lighter coloured of 
Purple Scarlet, or Gold Colour. The Soil wherein 
they ſhould be ſowed muſt be light and rich; the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown about the middle of March in 
a Hot-bed, and when grown to any Strength, be re- 
moved into another new Bed, and taking of them up 
with Earth about them, they ſet them about the be- 
by the of May, where they may bear Flowers, which 
[9 


- * 45 * 


this means they will the ſooner do, and alſo ripen 
their Seed the better. The Seed will grow, though 
it be two or three Years old, which you may 
| ſow, except you defire them forward without a Hot- 


/üͥͥͥ ᷣ ᷣ on; ̃ͤͤ VM ⁵ÜÜ˙ n Cs. 

| Anemonies, or Wind Flowers, are diſtinguiſhed into 

{| thoſe with broad and hard Leaves, and thoſe with 

| narrow and ſoft ones; of both which ſorts there are 

great Variety of Colours, ſome being double, and 
others ſingle Flowered. „C 

They muſt be ſer in a rich Mould, wherewith 
Neats-dung and Lime ſhould be mingled, that has 

in together ſome time to rot: And the place ſfrould 

de rather ſhady, than have too much of the Sun. 

The broad leaved Anemone Roots ſhould be planted 
about the end of September, and the ſmall Eminences 

which put forth the Leaves be ſet uppermoſt. Thoſe 

with ſmall Leaves muſt be ſer after the ſame manner, 


„but not at the ſame time; for being tender Plants, 
: they maſt not be put into the Ground *till the en 


of October at ſooneſt, for fear they ſhould come up 


210 0 The Art of Husbanary 8 Or, * 
| too early, and the Froſts deſtroy them, from which 
they ſhould be defended with Mats, Tyles, Peaſe- 
ſtraw, c. which once in two Days at fartheſt, when 
fair Weather will allow of it, muſt be taken off for 
an Hour, or ſo. If the Spring prove dry, they will 
require often and gentle watering. They muſt not 
be taken up *till July, if they proſper well; but 
it their Leaves are few, Flowers ſmall, and Stalks 
ſhort, tis a ſign that they like not the Soil : And 
therefore in this Caſe they ſhould be taken up as 
ſoon as the green Leaves turn yellow, before they 
are quite dry, and be put into Sand in ſome dry place 
for a Month, they being waſhed clean and laid on 
a heap to dry, and then taken out, and kept in Pa- 
pers in ſome dry, but cold place, till the time of 


their Planting. 95 TT 
As to the raiſing new Varieties of them, ſome dou- 
ble broad leaved ones bear Seed, as the Orange-tawny, 
which will ſoon yield Variety. To ſow the See 
take one or more of the beſt coloured Flowers, and 
keep them a Year without Planting, and after that, 
plant them again, and when the Seed is ripe or near 
it, cover it with Glaſſes, or any thing that may pre- 
vent the Winds blowing of it away when ripe; ga- 
ther it hen the Wind is in the South, dry the Seed 
m a Chamber, and lay it where it may not Mould, 
ſow it in March or later, ſteeping of it firſt ſix Hours 
in ſome Wine and Water, which pour off, and dry 
the Seed, that it may not ſtick together; ſow it in 
a Box filled with Horſe-dung and Earth mixed toge- 
ther, the Seed muſt not be ſowed above half an Inch 
deep. The Seeds of theſe Flowers are commonly fit 
to gather in May, earlier or later as they Flower, | 
Which muſt be done as ſoon as ripe and not before, 
which is known by the Seed with its Woollinels, be- 
ginning a little to riſe of its {elf at the lower-end of 
the Head, at which timeit muſt be gatheredand laid 
to dry, a Week or more, and then in a Baſon or 
_ Earthen Veſſel, rubbed with a little Sand or di 
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Down that encompaſſes it. When your Seeds come 
up, take care to prevent their being ſcorched with 
the Sun, when you ſee the Leaves begin to grow dry. 


Leave them the firſt Year in the Box they were ſown. 


in, and preſerve them from the Froſts, but let them 
have as much Air as you can, eſpecially in Spring; 
and if they ſtand too dry, water them a little, and 
the ſecond Year take them up in a dry Seaſon, and 
then lay them in a dry place till September, and the 


and then plant them in good Earth mixed with Horſe- 
dung that it may be light, plant them about an Inch 
deep in the Ground, and ſtrew over them ſome rot- 
ten Horſe-dung about the ſame thickneſs. 

Apples , Love. . 
Apples of Love, of which there are three ſorts, the 
moſt common having long gy Branches with 
rough Leaves and yellow Joints, ſucceeded by Ap- 
ples (as they are called) at the Joints, not round, 
5 bunched, of a pale Orange ſhining Pulp, and Seeds 


e often watered to bring them forward before 


$ 


n, EEE” 
| Aſpbodlils are of no great beauty, but may be plant- 
ed and increaſed as other bulbous Roots are, for 


Auricula s. 13 1 


in April and May, and ſome of them again about the 
blow late in Autumn, it will cauſe them to 


nr 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
Earth gently, to ſeparate the Seed from the Wooll or 


next Year keep them all the Year out of the Ground, 


| within: The Root. dies in Winter, the Seeds are 
pow ſown about the beginning of April, and muſt 


end of Auguſt. If you crop off the Buds that offer to 


211 


Auricula's, or Bears Ears, is a Flower that affords 
a very great Variety of Form as well as of Colour, 
and is not only beautiful to the Eye, but alſo of ple: 
fant Scent; the double fort is the moſt rare, and 
the Windſor Auricula the moſt ſplendid. They blow 


yield 
you the fairer Flowers in PE They debght 3 


a rich 
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a rich Soil, and ſhady, but not under the Drip of 
Trees. They mult be often removed, once in two 
Vears at leaſt, and the Ground enriched, elſe they 
will decay. The ſtriped and double muſt be remo- 


ved oftner, or elſe they will degenerate. - If you ſet 


them in Pots (which is the beſt way to preſerve 
them) fill the Pots almoſt half full with fifred Cow- 
dung, and the reſt with a good light Mould enriched 


with the ſame Dung. In the Winter, place them in 


the Sun, but in Summer in the ſhade. Defend them 
in Winter from the wet, but for the Cold you need 


not regard them. You may raiſe them from the 


Seed by careful gathering of them, and preferving 


of them in their Umbels *rill about Auguſt or Septem- 


ber, when you mult ſow them in Boxes almoſt filled 
with the Mixture you made for the Plants, and a- 
bout a Finger thick at the Top with fine ſifted Mel- ÞW 
low. Earth, or dried Cow-dung beaten ſmall, and 
mixed with Earth; in which ſow your Seeds mixed 


with Wood-Afhes : Then cover them with the ſame 


Mixture of Earth fifted thereon, and about April fol- 


lowing they will come up, and you may plant them 
out where you deſign them. It will do well to water 
them once a Week with the ſame Water which you 
water Orange Trees with; ſome of them will bear 
Flowers in April following. When they have done 
blowing, wait for a ſhower of Rain, and then take 


8 up your. Plants, cut off ſome of the Roots and re- 


plant them if it doth not Rain, water them very 


well. If the Leaves diſcolour, cover them from the 
Sum all che hear of the DU. 


7G 86 
Bacchus-bole, is a Flower that is not tall, but a 


very full large broad-leafed Flower, being of a 
ſad light Purple, and a proper white, divided 
equally, having the three utmoſt Leaves edged 
with a crimſon Colour, blewiſh Bottom, and dark 


Batcbelors- 


the N,. ay of Improving of Land. 
Batchelors-buttons. © 
Batthalors:butjons are raiſed or increaſed oy Slip 8. 


They are of three or four ſorts. 
| Bears-E ars Sanicle. 


e Sanicle i is almoſt of the Form of; an mt 
ricula tis uſually raiſed of Seed planted in vg and 


preſerved, as. other tender Plants. 
Bean- trefoil. 
Bean- trefoil ſo termed from the likenth at its 


Leaves to the Herb Trefoil, and its Pods to Beans. 


It affords many fine yellow Bloſſoms, and is a very 


pleaſant Flower. It is increaſed Dy Sceds, Cuttings, | 


and Layers; it requires ſome artificial Help to ſup- 
port its weak Branches. 
it; ; the {mmalleſt 1 18 called Cytiſus Secundus Clali. 
"or is $555 
Bee or Guat-Flowers are of ioveryl forts, aud are 


beautiful, but tender, and therefore are cauti- 
3 ar y to be removed; They are to be taken up, Earth 
and all, and you muſt endeavour to plant Wem 1 in 


ſuch Ground as you remoyed them from. 
Bell-Flowers. 


Bell-Flowers are of ſeveral ſorts, and are both dou- | 
ble and ſingle; they are increaſed by parting « of the | 


Nocte, and of Sceds ſown in April. 
Bind weed. 
Bind wood i is of two ſorts, the larger and tho ſwal⸗ 


ler; the firſt ſort Flowers in September, and the laſt 


in June and July The Roots die in Winter, and fo 
they muſt be annually raiſed of Sced; the firit fort re- 


quires a Hot-bed, bur the latter will ehre Withaut 


any. trouble. 
| n 


"ro grows low, if neglected to hey runed : 
and 
the Leaf like Elder-leaves, white and ſweet, hanging 
many on a Stalk, after which come greeniſh Bladders 


up, and kept from Suckers; rhe Bark is whitith, 


with a Mt ut in chem; is increaſed of. Suckers. 1 


24 Ble. 


There are three kinds of 
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* Blue-borage leaved, Auricula is leaved like Borage B 
yields fine blew Flowers. It is a tender Plant, anc . 
ſet in Pots, and muſt be preſerved in the Conſerva- _ 
tory from the Extremity of the Winter. f 
b 1944. Lo aach ũ. f 
Baſtard-bittany is of two ſorts, the white and the t 


down: right, and two turned up. The reſt which is 


and on the lower- part of them many winged Leaves 


red; but to white not above once in two or three 
/ on ng T0 


ariſe tall hollow Stalks ſet with Leaves, which are 
| ſmaller by degrees as they come nearer to the Top, 


red, which grows about two Foot high, bearing a 
reddiſh Flower, having many brown woodiſh Stalks, 


like thoſe of the Aſh, but larger, longer, and 
purpled about the Edges, being of a ſad green Co- 
— The white is hard to be inereaſed, and muſt 
ſtand in a rich Soil, they are increaſed by parting 
of the Root, which may be done every Year to the 


OTE e OOO , Eo TERS DG 
Candy Tufts mult yearly be increaſed by Seed, the 
Roots periſhing in Winter. 
EI % 
_ Cardinal-flowers have large Leaves, from whence 


from which come forth three Flowers conſiſting of 
five Leaves, three ſtanding cloſe together hanging 


coinpoſed of many white ſtrings laſts many Years: 


They muſt be planted in a Pot in good rich lightEarth, 
and the {ame in Winter; ſet in the Ground under a 
 South-wall three Inches deeper than the Top, and 


cloat hed about on the Top with dry Moſs, and co- 


vered with a Glaſs, which may be taken off in warm 
Days, and gentle Showers, to refreſh it, which muſt 


be obſerved, eſpecially at the firſt ſetting of it out in 


April. They may be increaſed by parting of the 
Roots in Auguſt, in rainy weather, or by planting of 
the Stalks that have flowered, which muſt be cut off 


from 
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from the Plant the length of three Joints, including the 
Button you put into the Ground. 8 . 

J Does. „ 
= Columbines are of ſeveral ſorts and colours. They 
flower in the End of May, when few other Flowers 
ſhew themſelyes : They all bear Seeds, but thoſe 
that come of a ſingle Colour ſhould be nipped off, and 
only the yariegated ones left for Seed, or thoſe which 
come of the beſt double Flowers; which being fown 
in April, will bear the ſecond Year. The Roots will 
cContinue three or four Vears; but they are apt to de- 
generate, unleſs the Seed be changed. e 
= „ , 5 
= Cornflag is a Plant fit for our Borders, becauſe of 
its rambling broad long ſtiff Leaves, the Stalk riſing 
from among them bears many Flowers, one above 
another. They are of ſeveral ſorts, of which the 
moſt remarkable are firſt that of Conſtantinople, hav- 
ing deep red Flowers, with two white Spots in the 
1 of each Flower; their Roots afford many Off- 
ſets if they grow long unremoved. Secondly, The 
Cornflag with a bright red Flower; and, Thirdly, 
ede —r! v 
They flower in June and the beginning of July, 
the Byzantine being the lateſt: Some of them have 
their Colours intermixed, they all of them loſe their 
Fibres as ſoon as the Stalks are dry, and may ; 
then be taken up and kept out of the Ground free 
you their many Off-ſets, and ſet again in Sey- 


Cy  Corn-flowers. 5 Ina 

* Corn-flowers or Blue-bottles, whereof there are 
many Sorts, being raiſed from Seeds differing in 
Colours; the Seal, ſhould. be ſaved in Spring, be- 
- cauſe the Roots periſh every Winter; ſome of them 
flower in June and July, and others in Auguſt, the 
Seeds ſhould be ſown in March; they require a good 


Soil, or elſe they will not come up. 


P 4 Cowſlips. 
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Coups are of various kinds, as thoſe that have 


in September, and they will come up in the Spring; 
they 


+ Crains-bill is of ſeveralſorts, but tho ſort moſt uſed 
in Gardens is the muſked kind; *tis raifed by Seeds, 
or by parting of the Roos. 


February and March, and others in September and 
October: They are alſo of great Variety of Colours; 


and kept dry: Thoſe of Autumn till Auguſt, and 
tthoſe of the Spring till October; they are hardy and 
will proſper any where. But the belt place to plant 

the Spring Crocus's is cloſe to a Wall or Pail, or on the 


- 


Cowſlips. 


Hoſe within a Hoſe, as the double Cowſlip: The 
double green ones, the ſingle green, the tufted, 
the red, the orange, c. and ſome of a fine ſcarlet 
and very double; whoſe Flowers muſt often change 
_u_ Earth, or. they will degenerate and become 

SC e 8 

3 The Secds are to be ſown in a Bed of good Earth | 


* | likewiſe be increaſed by parting of the 


CTCrains-bill. 
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Crocus are of divers ſorts, whereof ſome flower in 


when they loſe their Leaves they may be taken up 


sdge of boarded Borders round the Garden, mingling 


© Crown-Iniperial hath a great round Root, a long 


the Colour of thoſe of a Seaſon together; as the 
White with the Purple, the Gold with the Royal, 
c. The Seed muſt be kept in the Huſk till ſown, 
and a light rich Ground ſhould be choſen for them: 
They muſt not be 
creaſed allo by Off les. | 


placed too thick, they may be in- 
 Crown-Imperial, = 
Stalk and long green Leaves, with a Tuft of ſmall 


ones on the Top, and under that eight or ten Flow- 


tzßbe Way of Improving of Land. 
ers of an Orange - colour. There are other ſorts alſo, 
as the double, and the yellow ones. They flower in 
March or the beginning of April, being propagated 
by Off- ſets that yearly come from the old Roots, 
Which may be taken up after the Stalks are dry, 
which will be in June, and kept out of the Ground 
till Auguſt. The double Orange- coloured and Vel- 
low ſhew finely intermixed. The double ones bear 
Seeds, from which, and from the Yellow, when at- 
tainable , you may expect, if ſown, ſome new Va- 
rieties, but from the common ones there is but little 
OO ESR” lll! 88 
Dua ffodil.-Narciſſus are of great Variety, of diffe- 
rent Colours, and ſome are ſingle, others double; 
and ſome bear many Flowers on a Stalk, others but 
one. They flower from the end of March to the be- 
ginning of May. They are hardy and will grow moſt 
of them in any ſhady place; moſt forts of them ſhould 
be taken up in June, and kept dry till September, and 
then ſet again. To make Varieties of them, the Seeds 
of the beſt ſingle ones, for the double bear none, are 
to be ſown in September, in ſuch places as they may 
ſtand two or three Years before they be remoy'd, and 
then taken up in June, and {et preſently again in good 
| Ground; the Seeds arc ripe when they look black; 
at which time pull them off, and clearing of them 
from the Huſk , lay them by till Auguſt, and then ſow | 
them an Inch 2 in the Earth, which ſhould not be 
too ſtrong nor ſtiff; they ſhould be ſowed when you 
expect Rain, which if you want, lay a Straw Mat o- 
ver them, and pour Water upon it, which ſoaking 
through, will moiſten the Ground enough; for too 
much moiſture is not good; which Mat ſhould al- 
ways be left on them, except when it rains, or the 
morning dews fall, which are better for Seeds than 
watering. When they come up, they muſt not be 
meddled with the firſt Year, except to clear them of 
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as e Ar of Huthandiy: Or,” 
= Weeds; and the Ground ſhould be covered with Dung 


if the Froſt in Winter be very hard; you may cover 
them, but then they ſhould not be uncovered again 
till March. The Seedlings ſhould be taken up about 

the middle of July, when they are two Years old. 
They will be four or five Years old before they bear; 
and the firſt Year of their blooming they bear not ma- 


ny Flowers, but the next Vear they come to perfection. 


© This Plant 9 good fat Soil, and to ſtand in 
a warm place, becauſe it flowers early. e 
1 „ N Dazxies.. 1 5 oy 


Duagmies are of various ſorts, as the great white, 


the all red, the great red and white Daiſie; the abor- 
tive, naked, green, Fc. They all flower in April, 
and may eaſily be increaſed by parting of the Roots 


in Spring, or Autumn; but they muſt be well water- 


_ ed, eſpecially if they ſtand too much in the Sun. 


Dittany is aha ” Plant, and of ſeveral ſorts, wh ich 


Flowers in June and July, their Seeds being ready to 
gather in Auguſt, which will be all loſt without care 
taken to prevent it. It endures long without remov- 


ing, and yields many new Roots which ſhould be ta- 
ken from the old the beginning of March; various 


kinds are raifed of them from their Seeds ſown in rich 


Earth, as ſoon as ripe; as the deep red, white, Aſh- 


colour, So. tw SOT TR 
d og og ET 
 Dog-Fennel has dee ark green Leaves, and broad 
ſpread double white Flowers at the Top of the Bran- 


ches: The Root is only many ſmall ſtrings, which is 


increaſed by parting of it in the End of Auguſt, nip- 


bk 


| Dogs-Tooth, © 


_ tyrion, grows about half a Foot high with one Flow- 
er at the Top. Of which there are theſe following 
forts. 1. Thoſe with white Flowers, 2. with Pur- 
ple, 3. with Red, 4. with yellow); all of them Flow 


ing off the Buds for Flowers as ſoon as they appear. 


| | Dogs-Tooth, or Dogs-Tooth-violetis'a kind of Sa- 


» Be 


„ 


FT 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
er about the End of March, or beginning of April. 


They love a good freſh Earth, but not a dunged Soil; 
They ſhould be planted in Auguſt ere they put forth 


new Fibres; for tho' they loſe the old, they quickly 


recover new ones, wherefore they mult not be kept 


out of the Ground; and when ſet, muſt bedefended 
from Rain for a ; Fortnight, wy en Wet will rot 


them.” 15 
2 Dorothea. 
 Ditothea i is a fine Flower of a deep brown purple, 


: 48 ena edged and dapled with red and — Pur- 


ple, with a white bottom. 
Ethiopian Star-flower. 


Arbiopian Star-flower i is a beautiful Flower it in as ; . 
guſt, but it muſt in Winter be preſerved from the 
rigorous Colds, by fome ſhelter ; or the removing of 15 


"i of it into ſome Garden-houſe. F 
| Double Featherſew. 


Double Featherfew' is like the ſingle, only the Flow- 


ers are thick and double, being white and ſomewhat 


yellow in the Middle. Ir 8 increaſed by _ that r run 5 


to Flowers in Auguſt. 
985 b 


4 . of which there are two ſorts; one 
1 with Bulbous roots, of which there are ſeveral kinds, 
and colours, and the Tuberous rooted ones, of which 
there are as great Variety as of the former. They 


flower in May and June. The Roots of thoſe who 
Leaves die, ſhould be taken up and replanted in Sep- 
tember, which is the beſt time to remove them. Th 


are increaſed by parting of the Roots: They delight 
in a good Soil. And ſome forts of the Bulbous roots 
being apt to ſhoot forth green Leaves in * 3 


ry thould be a little detended from the Cold. 


Iudian 
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ers till the ſecond Year. 
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Indian Fig. 


The Allan Fig. 18 preſerv d for the Raith af 5 it, 8 
there being no Plant in Nature that puts forth its 
Leaves like it: It muſt be houſed in Winter, de 1 

increaſed by ing down of the Leaves. * 


 Fox-gloves. 


 Fox-gloves are of various ſorts and colours, and | 
| Hower? in June and July, and ſome ſorts of them in 
Auguſt. They are raiſed of Seeds which ſhould be 
ſown in April, in good rich Earth: The beſt time to 


remove them is in September. 'T hey do not bear F low- 


Frivillaries. 
 Fritillaries have ſmall round Roots made bs two 


pieces, as if joined together, from whence ſprings a 


Stalk bearing the Flower. There are great Varieties 


of them of divers Colours, and ſome ſingle, and o- 
ther double, of which ſome flower in 1 — 
in April, May and Auguſt. The Roots loſe their Fi- 
bres as ſoon as the Stalks are dry; and may then, or 
at any time, before the middle of Auguſt, be taken up, 
and kept dry ſome time; though they ſhould not be 
taken up too ſoon, nor kept too long out of the 
5 Ground, both being apt to weaken them. 


G. 


| Gentianela. 
- Gratianalls is a low Plant, yielding many bluc Flow- 


| ers in April and May. 


Glaſtenbury -Thorn. 


| Glaſtenbury-T horn which bloſſoms in December, as 


other Thorns do in Summer. Its firſtOriginal com- 


ing, as they ſay, from Glaftenbury Monaſtery : Tis 
| 11 ed and increaſed as the common Thorn. 


Gilly-flowers. 


White, Crimſon and White, Purple and White, 


5 Scarlet and White, the various Kinds of which are 


| too 


arch, ſome 


bis \'Gilly-flowers, or rather July F lowers, f from the 
Month they blow in, are of very great Variety; but 
they may be reduced to theſe four ſorts; Red and 
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too many to enumerate, and therefore I ſhall rather 
proceed to their Propagation and Culture. The chief 
thing tobe conſidered to make them produce fair large 
Flowers, and many Layers, is the Soil in which you 
plant them, which ſhould be neither too ſtiff nor o- 
ver light. . In order to which provide a quantity of 
* freſh Earth; and mix it with a Third-part of 
Cow - dung, or Sheeps - dung, that hath been long 
made: To which add a ſmall quantity of Lime; lay 
this mixture on a heap, and make the Top of it round 
that it may not take in wet: Let it lie ſo long as to 
ferment well together, turning of it up often that it 
may be mellow before you put it into your Pots, or 
Beds, for planting of your Layers in. Take your 
Layers off in September or March, which laſt is always 
beſt, and cut from them all the dead Leaves, and the 
Tops of all that are too long, which take up with as 
much Earth as you can, and ſet them in Pots, or in 
aà warm place, where you may cover them in Winter, 
in the afore prepared Earth. They muſt be well wa- 
tered in dry Seaſons, and not too much expoſed to 
the Noon-{un; the Morning - ſun being eſteemed the 
171717 
Some have uſed another ſort of Earth for them, and 
that is the Rubbiſh of a Tan- pit, that by long lying 
is turned into Earth. To one Barrow-full of which 
they add four of the Earth of Wood-ſtack : But what 
is eſteemed the beſt, eſpecially for Layers, is the Earth 
in an old rotten Willow. When the Flowers begin 
to ſpindle, all but one or two of the biggeſt, at each 
Root, ſhould be nipped off, leaving them only to bear 
Flowers, and the Cook: thing muſt be obſerved about 
the Bud, which will make the Flowers the fairer, 
and gain the more Layers, by which the Kinds are 
continued and increaſed. The Spindles muſt be of- 
ten tyed up, and as they grow in height to ſmall. 
Rods, ſet on purpoſe by them, leſt by their bendin 


J a 


| they ſhould break, and their Flowers be loſt. 85 
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Ĩ!be chief Time of laying Gilly-flowers, is in July, 
when the Flowers are gone which muſt be done thus: 
Ihe ſtrongeft Side-ſhoots having Joints ſufficient for 
laying, are to be choſen, whoſe ſides and end of the 
 Top-leaves are to be cut off; the undermoſt part of 
= the middlemoſt Joints are to be cut off half through, 
nid the Stalk from thenceſlit through the Middle up- 
3 wWeards to the next Joint; the Earth is to be opened 
underneath to receive it, and the Layer to be gently 
bent down into it, with a ſmall Hoop- ſtick to keep 
it down, the end of the Layer being bent upwards, 
that ſo the lit may be kept open when covered with 
Earth, which mult be kept well watered, eſpecially 
if the Seaſon be dry. It will make them root the ſoon- 
er, ſo as that you may remove them with the Earth, 
about the beginning of September following into Pots 
or Beds of the aforeſaid Earth, which muſt be ſhaded 
and gently watered; but too much Water may be 
apt to rot them, wherefore they are to be ſheltered 
from Rain with Boards, ſupported with Forks and 
Sticks laid on them, but not too near leſt they ſhould 
periſh for want of Air. Care alſo is to be had in 
tranſplanting of them, that the Layers are not ſer 
too deep, which is what hath occaſioned the loſs of 
many. And if any ſhould not have taken root, you 
may lay them anew, and make the Cut a little deeper, 
and ſo let them remain till Spring, and you may then 
plant them ont ai you ſee itt. 
Some of thele Flowers, in Summer, ſhoot up but 
with one Stem or Stalk, without any Layers; which 
i ſuffered to blow, the Root dies: Wherefore the 
4 Spindle muſt be cut off in time, that it may ſprout 
ane, which will preſerve the Root; but when any 


1 


of them die in Pots, they are to be emptied of the 
old Earth, and new put in before another Flower is L 


planted therein. If Roots "argon too many Layers, WW * 
in good Flowers, three or four are enough to be laid. 


When your Gilliflowers blow, if they break the Pod, 
open it with a Penknife or Lancet at cach Diviſion, 1 
E wat: ee OM 5 | 


* 
4 h 
i ze 


** 


as low as the Flower has burſt it, and bind it about with 


a narrow flip of Goldbeater's Skin, which moiſten 
with your Tongue and it will ſtick together. The 
firſt Flowers are to be kept with Seeds, and their Pods 
left to ſtand as long as may be for the danger of Froſt, 
and kept as much as poſſible from Wet: The Stems, 
with the Pods, muſt be cut off and dried fo as not to 
loſe theSeed, which is ripe when black and the Cod dry. 
The beſt time to ſow the Seed is the beginning of 
April, if the Froſts are over, on indifferent good 
== Ground mix'd with Aſhes in a place which has only 
= the Morning Sun; the Seeds muſt be taken from the 
= beſt double Flowers, and be daily watered till they 
come up; they muſt not be.ſown too thick, and the 
fame Earth ſhould be fifted over them a quarter of 
an Inch thick that you prepared for the planting of 
them in; the Seedlings when grown to a confidera- 
= ble heighth, may in Azguſ# or September following 
be removed into Beds, where they mult ſtand till they 
flower. If you have any Gilliflowers that are bro- 
ken, ſmall, or fingle, you may graft other Gilliflow- 
ers on them that are more choice, but graft them 
on the moſt woody part of the Stalk, the beſt way is 
| "Whip-grafting. The Earth about your Gilliflowers 
_ ought to be renewed once in two Years at leaſt; for 
hey will have exhauſted the better and 


by that time 
more appropriated part of the Earth and Soil. They 


cannot be kept too dry in Winter, except you find 


them begin to wither, then you may water them ſpa- 


Hearts-eaſe. 


| Hearts-eaſ is a ſort of Violet that blows all Sum- 
mer, and often in Winter; it ſows its felt, and may 
allo be increaſed by parting of the Roots it requires 


. nn, 


| Hellebore is of ſeveral ſorts; as the Black, which 
flowers at Chriſtmas, and the White and Red, _ 
25 moers 
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flowers in June: Their Roots are compoſed of divers 
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' The Art of Huchardry: Or; 


long brown —__ running deep in the Ground, from 


_ whoſe big End t 


Leaves and Flowers ariſe. They 


| _ be increaſed by parting the Roots in Spring z 
and as t 


ing, they 


hey are hardy and abide long without remov- 
Mou at firſt be planted in good Ground. 
Hepatica or Liver wort. 


Hepatica or Liverwort, is a very fine Flower, tis 


of two ſorts, the ſingle and the double; it never 


riſeth high, yet yields variety of Bloſſoms in March, 
of which the White is moſt valued; they are raiſed 


of the Seed of the ſingle ones, which muſt be ve 


ripe before you gather it. Keep the Ground moi 


till they come up, and then houſe them, for they 


are very tender when young; and when they are 


 _ - Houſed, they muſt be watered once in five or fix 
Days, and that not too much. You may tranſplant 
them when they are a Year old into a ſandy Soil, a 
little dunged; they _ alſo be encreaſed by parting 


” the Roots; they d 


erve your Labour and Care, 


. which is not much to plant and propagate. 


Honey - Suctle. 


Honey-Sucle Of this Plant there are three ſorts; 
 Frft, the Common One, 24h, that called the Double 


One, producing a multitude of ſweet Flowers grow: 
ing ſeveral Stories one above another. 3. The Red 


Italian Honey-Suckle, which grows ſomewhat like the 


Wild or Common One, but has redder Branches, the 


Flower longer and better formed than thoſe of the 
former, being of a fine red colour before they are 
fully grown, but afterwards more yellow about the 
Edges. They flower in May and Fane, and are ca- 


ſily increaſed of Layers or Cuttings. 
uollibocts far exceed the Poppies for their Durable- 


k 


7 


„ ielltheoks:; 7" ©:i. 


neſs, and are very ornamental, eſpecially the Dou- 


ble, whereof there are various Colours, they ſhould | 
| be ſown in good Earth an Inch deep, and kept moiſt 
till they are ſome heighth; They are ſownone Ye 


7 


1 * « 


es 
"_ 


ins. 
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N the Way of [mproving of Land. 22 5 


and flower the next 3 they ay be removed in Au- 


1 guft or September from your Seminary, they being 
raiſed of Seeds, into their proper places of growth, 
which ſhould be near ſome Shelter from the Wind 


== becauſe of their heighth; they may alſo be increaſed 
= by Shoots cut off of the Stem. 
.... 

Hollow Roots are of ſeveral ſorts, they come up in 


March, and flower in April, and fade away again in 


May; they may be kept out of the Ground two or 


three Months; they increaſe very much in any Soil, 


but they like the ſandy beſt, if not too much expo- 
JJ . 
rf 


 Hyacinths, or Facinths,are all bulbous Rooted, ex- 


cops the tuberous Rooted Indian Hyacinth, which we 
re 


elerve for the Conſervatory. The forts of them 


which are Muſcaries or Grape-flowers, whereofthere 
are great Diverſities, as Yellow, Aſh-coloured, Red, 


White, Blew, and Sky-coloured, c. and alſo the 


fair haired branched Jacinth, the fair curled haired 
Facinth,the Blew, White, and Blewiſh, ſtarry Hyacinth 


| of Pers, and the blew filly leaved ſtarry Hyacinth, | 


that yields fair Flowers on large'Stalks. Theſe flows 


er in May, and may be removed in Auguſt; they 


loſe not their F ibres, and ſo are not to be kept long : 


out of the Ground. : 


But there are ſeveral forts of them that loſe their 


Fibres, and may be kept longer out of the Ground, 


and are to be preferred to the other, for that they 


come wry inthe Year, as from February to April, be- 


ing very {weet and well coloured. 


Some are more double, as well White as Blew, _ 


and therefore. are to be eſteemed becauſe of their 
Party-flowering. They may be raiſed of Seed, which 
muſt be ſown in Auguſt in very rich Ground: They 
come up in Spring, and ſometimes in Winter; they 
ſhould be covered with Straw to preſerve them from 
the Froſt; they are alſo increaſed by ſlitting the 
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Dye Art of Husbandry: Or, 


they ſhould be replanted. They begin to 


without any Dung. 


— « ; 
& 


Bulb with a Penknife on four Sides, but not ſo deep 
as the Heart.” The Scedlings ſhould be taken up a- 


bout Mid/ummer when the Seed is black, and laid 


in a dry place; and as ſoon as they ar Jnee dry 
| © cy 'd o blow the 
fourth Year; they ſhould be planted in a lean Soil, 


J 


Hot- beds, if you deſire them forward; elſe if you 


ſow them in April in good Garden Ground, they will 
thrive very well; they are from a Flower become a 
pe bond. a. 


Indian Reed. ; EN TOY 


Iudian Reed has fair large green Leaves coming 


Flowers on the Top, like the Corn-Flag, of a bright 
Crimſon Colour, being ſucceeded by three ſquare 


Heads, containing Seeds. It hath a white tuberous 


Root, by parting of which 'tis increaſed. There is 


alſo a fort with yellow Flowers, they muſt be fer in 
Boxes of good Earth, often watered, and houſed in 
Winter, for one Night's Froſt deſtroys them, 


* 


Tires. 


— ; 


© Triſes are both bulbous and tuberous Rocted: The 
Bulbous afford very great Variety, ſome of them (as 


the Perſian) flowering in February or March, others 


in April, May, June, and Fuly. There arc ſome of 
them very fair and beautiful, their Colours are ei- 


ther Blew, Purple, Aſheoloured, Peach. coloured, 
Far; da e ee 
be taken up as ſoon as the Leaves begin to wither, 


for ſoon after they are quite withered, the Bulbs 


Will iſſue out more Fibres, and then it will be too 
kcte to remove them, otherwiſe you may keep them 
dry till Auguſi or September. They delight in good 
Ground, but not too rich, on a ſunny Bank, but not 


too hot: The Eaſtern Aſpect is the beſt. 


— 


mi, 2 A 


mas a7qT op PF, Taq WW .c q 25 DA 


"Thoſe 


WW S 


N 
. 


Thoſe with tuberous Roots are not an 10 
various as the Bulbous, 85 they afford many curi- 
ous Flowers, | the beſt whereof is the Calcedonian J- 
1, vulgarly called The Toad Flag, from its dar K mar- 
5 bled Flower. This Species of them ought to be care- 
fully ordered, elſe it will not thrive well; it requires 
warm and rich Soil to be planted in, and becauſe tis 
apt to ſhoot forth « green Leaves before Winter, it 
expects to be a little Sheltered from the Cold, Theſe 
may be taken up when the Leaves, begin to dry, and 
W kept ſome time in the Houſe, and then replanted in 
= September or October, which will make them "thrive 
the better. The other ſorts of Tuberoſe rooted ones 
W arc much more W and increaſe SPY: in 
. | . Gr ound. | : f 
: Jucca- India. N | 
Vita His k hath a large Tuberous Root and Fi- 
bres, whence Aprings a great round Tuft of hard, 
long, hollow, green Leaves, with Points as ſha 
Thorns. Its Flowers conſiſt of fix Leaves, being of 
a reddiſh bluſh Colour. It muſt be ſet in Boxes that 
are large and deep, and houſed in Winter, How 
ſome ay it wil 1 our Climate. 

1 . 
Junguil are a a kind of Daffodils, and are of bs. 


like them; they flower about April and May, and 


Abd 2 chem * in Lua 


3 Lade OED . 
F Aa Saber is a Flower valued by mel Flons, 


Jang: It — its 
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ral ſorts, as the ſingle and the double, and thoſe that 
have many Flowers on a Stalk, and muſt be ordered 


are increaſed by parting the Roots. They ſhould be 
taken up about Midſummer once in _ or three 
Years whether they be green or not, you mult lay 
them in a dry place without Sues olf the Hepveh 


Ahoy h wild in many Places of the North of Eng- 
b 3 in 1 Summer, is a 
hardy 
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1 Ka in reſ Ie of cold, but not vey jap to 


be increaſed. 


T.Ladliet gabe. 3 : 
Ladies Smack has ſmall King) Roots that run in 


8 f the Ground, and comes up in divers n by * 
9 ing of Which it may be increaſed. 


Larks Heels. 
"Lark Heels are of ſeyeral ſorts, as well double as 


= fin gle, though but one kind is worth preſerving, and 
. ihe is the double upright Larks Heel with jagged 


Leaves, tall upright ſtalked, branched at top, and 
bearing many dou 


le mi ſome Purple, and fome 


: Blew, Cc. fon” ſome Roots now and then þ roduce 
ſtriped and variegated Flowers with Blew, White, 


Sc. The Seeds ſucceed the Flowers in ſmall Laid Pods 


that are black and round, which being ſowed, will 
87 5 ſome ſingle, but moſtly double Flowers: 


he Roots in Winter periſh, they flower ſooner or 


5 later, according as they are own. The uſual time 


of ſowing them is the beginning of 4 725 but to get 


good Seed ſome may be ſown as ſoon as ripe in 


Winer defended from long Froſts, and one of theſe 


15 bs a 


inter Plants is worth ten of or os the 


Lis. 
"Lily. Ot this plant "Icky are diyers Linde, a8, 1. 


= The Fiery Red Lily, that bears many fair Flowers on an 
: high Stalk, of a fiery Red at the top, bur at the bot- 


tom declinin na boy an Orange-colour, with ſmall black 
FSpecks. 


he Double Red Lily, having Orange- co- 


1 angie Flowers, with little brown Specks on 


the ſides, and ſometimes but one fair double Flower. 


3. The Yellow Lily, which is the moſt eſteemed of 
any, being a fine Gold-colour. 4. The common 
White one, which is like the Red. 5. The I bi 

 Tily of C onſtantinople, fmaller every way than the 

laſt, but bears a great many more Flowers. 6. Tic 

Pal IMA dite i 5 which is like the common A ex 


. i | Se cept 


8 


" Wa ay of FFRTER of Lind 


ſeldom open but in fair Weather. 7. The Perſian 
Lily, rooted like the Crown Imperial, beſet with 


Leaves to the middle of the Stalk, and from thence 


to the top with many ſmall F lowers hanging their 
Heads : Theſe (except the laſt, which Flower in 
May) > forth their Flowers in June They are 


increaſed b «| parting of the Roots, which hold their 


Fibres, and therefore ſhould not be often remoyed, 

but when there is occaſion; the beſt time is when the 
Stalks are quite dried down, for then the Roots have 
feweſt Fibres. They may be raiſed of Seed, but then 
they are long before they blow. They ought : to be 


ſet five Inches deep, and their Roots uncovered eve- 
ry Year without ſtirring the Fibres of the old Roots; 

By the young ones may be parted from them, with on- 
ly an addition of new rich Earth put to them, which 


will much advance the fairneſs of their Flowers. 


They ſhould be taken up once in four or five Years. Ly 


Lilies of the Valley. 


Ke of the Valley, though wild We places ar are 
very much valued for their rich Scent and Uſefulneſs 


in Phyſicx: They are increaſed by parting of their 


Roots, and delight in a moilt rich Soil, andto o grow gh 


in the Shade. They flower in May. 
Lychms. 


2; FOO or Calcedon are Ingle and double, the ſin- 
gle As bear Seed, but the double may be increaſed 


by dividing of the Root in Auguſt, or by ſettin "They 
the Stalk, as is ſaid of che Carginal Flower. hey 
i in a 46909 Soil. 

' Mallows of ib Wa. 


Ae of the Garden, is a fair large Flower, much 


diverſified in their Form and Colour; the time of 


its flowering is in Auguſt and September, when the 


Flowers are- paſt; the Seeds are contained in round 


flat Heads, and as they Flower late, the firſt Flowers 


malt be 8 for Sced for . che ram! is 
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cept in Flowers, which are conſtantly Double, and 
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of ſome: continuance, it is chiefly raiſed fot: Seed 


n By b 


"The 6-4 * . 6 85 


ſown the beginning of Anil, which e F 1 8 


ers the ſecond Vear. 


5 Martagon. See . 1 WK — 85 85 
Manvel. of Peru. - 
Marvel of Per, ſo termed from N LP Va- 


18 of Flowers on the ſame Root: They Flower 
from the beginning of Auguſt'till Winter, being de- 


ſtroyed by the Froſts: The Seeds ſhould be bh the 


beginning of April, and from their Hot: beds remo- 


ved into rich Earth, where they may have the bene- 


it of the Sun: Up en their failure to Flower the firſt 
Vear, 3 and Litter muſt be laid on them 
: before the Froſts, and ſo be covered all Winter, and 


will Flower the ſooner the ſucceeding, Year, 
and the Roots of thebeſt kind, when they have done 
F lowering, may be takenup and dried, and wrapped BB 
up in Woollen Rags, and ſo kept from Moiſture all 
Winter, and — * ſer the beginning « of ae Wil 


proſper and bear. 


 Maracoc. ws 
 Maracoc, It termed the Pa ſſi Dor. 4 This 


| Plant i is encreaſed by Suckers naturally coming from 
it, and if the Root be preſerved from the Extremi- 
ty of Froſts, it will Flower the better, it ſhould elſe 
be planted againſt a South Wall. They Flower in 


Auguſt. Snails as naturally affect this Plant as they 


do the Fruit of the Ne#arine Tree, and as Cats do 


Marum Syriacum, and theretore Care mas be taken 


to defend them. e 


« Ade 3 4 1 
Meadow Saffron is of _ Sorts and Colours, 


ad is both double and ſingle. Their Roots ſhould 


3 be taken up about the middle of July, and ſet about 


ig | 


the end of Huguſt or beginning of September, will ſud- 
denly put forth Fibres, and ſoon after Flowers, be- 
ing firſt blown from the time of the ſetting of the 
01 Roots of all others; they are eaſi 55 5 the 


Roogs ng en Fs, eh 5. en "To 
on 


* ” — * 


R | n | , | Ae ns | 4 * 5 I "4". 
Joon as the green Leaves are dried down, and;kept 
ourof ES till the time of planting ey wil | 

thrive almoſt in any 8 they affect mo iſt belt. 
1 „ on ont eo ind 
Moly, or WildGarlick, is of ſeveral Sorts or Kinds, 
as the Great Moly of Homes, the Indian Moly, the 
Moly of Hangar), Serpents Moly, the Tellow Moly, Spa- 
wiſh Purple Moly, Spaniſh Silver capped Mod), Dioſco- 
rides's Moly, the Sweet Moly of Montpelier, &c. The 
Roots are tender, and mult be carefully defended 
from Froſts. irs 7 


j 


As for the time of their flowering, 'the Moly 
f Homer flowers in May, and continues *till Faly, 
and ſo do all the reſt except the laſt, which is late 
in September. They loſe their Fibres, and may be 
taken up when the Stalks are dry, and the biggeſt 
Roots preſerved to ſet again, caſting away all the 
mall Off-ſets, wherewith many of them are apt 
do be peſtered, eſpecially if they ſtand long un- 
removed. They are hardy, and will thrive in any 
Soil. 0 . Y 


1 Shrub Nightſhade. an e 
Shrub Nightſhade has a woody Stock and Branches, 
dark fad green Leaves, and flowers like that of the 
common Nightſhade ; it is increaſed by Layers, and 
Savwerathe:end of May: i pn ft nelianns 
Rod thei to Nene. noi data 
\, » Nonſuch is diſtinguiſhed into two forts, the fingle = 
Monſuch Flower of Conſtantinople, - or Flower of Briſtol, 
which bears a great Head of many Scarlet Flowers, - 
whereof there 1s another, which only differs in the 
Colour of the Flowers, that at firſt arc of a Bluſh 
Colour, but grow paler, and a third with white - 
Flowers. Aud the double rich Scarlet Nonſuchd, 
Which is a large double-headed Flower of the richeſt 
Scarlet Colour: They flower the latter end of June; 
They are a hardy Plant, but proſper the worſt in 
hot or too rank Ground, They continue long, and 
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ers, for the Rarity o 
not fully ripe, if you offer to take them between 

your Fingers, will fly to pieces, and cauſe the unwary 
to ſtartle at the Snap. This Plant is annually raiſed of 
Seeds, and only propagated for Fancy ſake. 


to ſpread. 


4 
* 
* 


are increaſed by taking young Roots from "the 


old at the end of March, when they come up with 

many Heads; each of which divided with ſome 
ſhare of Roots will grow, and ſoon come to bear 
CWC e 


e Noli me tangere. e 
Noli me tangere may be planted among your Flow- 
2 it; becauſe its Pods, though 


9 Perriwincle. 
Perriwincle is a low creeping Plant, ſome bearing 


white, ſome blue Flowers; it will grow in any ſha- 
dy place, or under the dropping of Trees, and its 
Leaves are always green. There is alſo a fort of it, 
Whoſe Leaves are very finely gilded, which will make 

a fine ſhew under gilded Tree. 


Pinks, though a mean Flower, yet the common 


red fort, or the double ones planted on the Edges of 
your Walks, againſt the ſides of your Banks; will 
not only preſerve your Banks from mouldring down, 
but when in Bloflom are a great Ornament, and an 


excellent Perfume; and when out of Bloſſom they 


may be clipped by a Line, which will keep your 
75 Borders even and ſtraight. They flower in Func, 
and are commonly raiſed of Seed, ſowed in March, 
or planted out by parting of the Roots which are apt 


. _ Poppies are a fine Flower for Colour, only of an ill 

.- Scent, and not laſting: They are of divers Colours, 
and very double, as Red, Purple, White, and ſome 
Striped; but the moſt efteemed is the fine Golden 
cColoured one, which flowers in May. They yield 
much Seed, by which you may increaſe them, which 


8 e ſhould 


ſe 


"ip 2 ay of Taped m Lol. 


eto be faved in March, or they will it increaſe chem. 


trend by the filing of the Seed. 
London Pride. 


e Wi is a pretty fancy, and does wt ie: 


: Borders; z "Us increaſed by parting of the Roots. 89 
0 Primroſo. 4 

Privarsſe i is an early ſpringing Haper, of which 
there are great Varieties; as the double Pale, Yel- 


low, ſingle Green, ſingle Yellow, the Red, the Scar- 
let, the red Hoſe in Hoſe, the double Red, c. Their 
Seed ſown in September, or in a Bed of good Earth, 
will come up at Spring; or you may increaſe them = 


by nd of the e 5 


0 dueen's Cs ower. 
Seer s Gilliflower, or Dame's Violets, are of wn 


ſorts; as the ſingle with a pale Bluſh, the ſingle 


F White, the double White : Like the ſingle, only 


there are many Flowers on Branch, ſtanding thick 
on a long Stalk, of a pure white and ſweet Scent. 
The Purpliſh differing only in the Colour of the 
| Flowers, that are of a fine pleaſant, light, reddiſh | 


Purple; and the double ſtriped, which 1 is moſt e 
ſteemed. 


eee the beging Bf. pg, apt 
blow till the end of July; being caſily raiſed from 
any Slip or Branch, which ſet in the Ground at gag 


and ſhaded, and watered, will grow: But the Bu 


of it muſt be nipped off as ſoon as they appear, for 
Flowers; 3 other wiſe they will blow and kill the Root. 


R. 
Nanunculus. 
| Ranunculus'sareto be ordered like Anemonies. They 


6 all Flowers in the Richneſs of their Colours; 


nor is there any Flowers ſo fine and fair, as the lar- 
ger ſorts of them, of which there are great Variety; 


às the double White, Crow - foot of Candia, the Cloth 
of Silver Crow- foot, the double yellow Crow- foot 
ot IND Ranunculus, the W Roa one of Aſia, the 
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F234 © The he of e e 
=. ſtriped ones, the. Monſter of Rome very rich and dou- 


. * 


ble, che Monſter ſtriped, the Purion of Rome, the 
MMorvila, the Ferius, the Ferius Trache, the Ranunculus 
of Aleppo. The beſt of the ſingle ones are the Gol- 
den Ranunculus ſtriped with Scarlet. The Roſa Frize, 
the Roman, the en, the Beſanon, the Melidore, 
the Panniſan, the Didonian, cc. 
I! hey muſt be Pane in a very rich dry Earth, 
well dunged, and about Midſummer taken up and 
' kept dry in Papers or Boxes till they are ſet again, 
Which ſhould be done in December, fr they.come up 
doo ſoon if {er earlier, and are deſtroyed by the Froſts, 
unleſs they be daily covered and carefully aired; and 
then in ſuch Caſe you may plant them in October. They 
ſhould be png about two Inches deep. Some 
commend the mixing of human Dung with the Soil 
you ſet them in. When they, come up in March or 


4 


* 
. 


April, ag ſhould be often watered. Their Leaves 
once nipt by the Froſt, which their brown Colour 
will diſcoyer, often kills them to, the Root; but co- 
vering of them often recovers them. If you would 
keep them long in Flower, cover them from the heat 

of the Sun only, when they have almoſt done Flower- 

ing uncover them that they may dry in the open 
Air, and according as the Weather is, dry or moiſt, 
they ſhould be taken up ſooner or later; and when 
they are taken up, put them in a dry place, ſo as to 
let them be thorough dry before you put them into 
Boxes, leſt they grow Mouldy, which will caule 

_ them to rot when you 1 n 


.. Scabinus, the common ſo 


—_ xt grows wild, but thoſe 
planted in Gardens are of ſeveral forts; the bite 
 Flowered Scabious, the Red Scabious of Auſtria, and the 

Indian Scabious : Theſe Plants commonly die after 

their Seeding. The two firſt Flower about July; 
and the other in September, ſo that to get good Seed 
rom them, the belt way is the beginning of June 5 
ITS EE EO * 


[ 


Snow White Flowers ſometimes in January, for 
which early blowing they are ellenpcd-. e are 
increaſed by parting the Roots. 


"the Wa ay 4 Loving of — 


remove the asg urs „to keep them from run- 


ning into Flower the firſt Vear, which will cauſe them 
to bring Flowers ſooner. the next, and fo have time 


to ripen the Seeds. The Seeds muſt be gathered from 


the firſt Flowers, and ſowed in March. In dry 


Weather you may water them; they live ſometimes 


the Apen over when tis not too ſevere. 
Senſible Plant. 
'T he Senſible Plant, fo called, by reaſon that as foon 


as you touch it; the Leaf ſhrinks. up together, and 

in a little time dilates it ſelf again: And the Humble 

Plant, fo called, becauſe as ſoon as you touch it, it 

proſtrates its elf on the Ground, and in aſhort time 

elevates it ſelf again: They are both of them raiſed 
with great e, being 

the moſt render Exotick we have. | | 


in Hot-Beds, and preſerve 


Fnap-Dragon. 


FSvap- Dragon or Calves Snout, ſo called, Fm the 
Fan of its Bloſſom. It has ſome pretty Diverſitics, 
as the M. bite Snap-Dragon, which is very common; 
the White variegated one, the Red, which is of two 
or three ſorts, and the Yellow : They flower from 
May to Jul, and the Sceds are ripe in Auguſt, they 
being all raiſed of Seeds, and bear Flowers the ſecond 
Year, when the old Roots commonly perith, yet the 
Slips. being taken off and ſer, will grow; the beſt 
being thole that do not riſe to Flower, and the beſt 
time of letting them is the end of Mayor beginning 
mM "ima iy 


7 Smn-Drops.. 8 
'£ now-Drops, ſo called, becauſe they "Vion has 


Sow-Bread. 
- Sow-Bread is of ſeveral ſorts, as the bri ht 8 


Pury ple, the Vernal one, the pale Purple, and hee 


Tha Flower in Spring, alſo White ones ſingle, c. 


wk . n. ike the fort are an in Flower from 
1 Mead oi . 4 


Ee 
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April 1 to Ober, They ar are increaſed by 1 of 
the Root, which you may do in April, or about the 


middle of July, by cutting of them into three or 


four pieces; each piece wi Ml grow, only you muſt 


mind not to cut them too often; they ſhould be 
planted, and on good Ground, if they are kept in 


the Conſervatory, they will blow in Winter, i not, 

ys ſhould be on da little from the Froſts. 
Cyclamen. 12 

The Spring Cyclamen are the beſt, eſpecially the 


- double ones: 4 hey ſeldom increaſe by Roots, and 


therefore are raiſe by Seeds; the Head of the” Vel- 
ſel that contains them, after the Flowers are paſt, 
| ſhrink down and wind the Stalks in a Scrowl about 


them, and lieth on the Ground hid under the Leaves, 


Where they grow great and round, containin 18. ſome 


ſmall Seeds, which as ſoon as ripe muſt be 


Pots or Boxes in 1 * light Earth, and covered near 


a Finger thick. When they are ſprung up, and the 


ſmall Leaves dried down, lome more of the ſame 

Earth is to be put upon them; and after the ſecond 
Year they muſt be removed, where they may ſtand 
and bear F lowers z, 5 ſet them bout nine Inches aſunder. 


Spider Wort. 


age mort. The [talian ad: the Siviey are e che 
only ones fit for your choice. They Flower about 
the beginning of June. They are hardy Plants, and | 


live and thr) ive in any Soil, but beſt in a moiſt one. 
Star-Flowers. 


Gr Ho are of ſeveral ſorts, as the . 
of Arabia, the great white Star-Flower of Bethlehem, 
the Star-Flower of en, the We n Star- Flower 
of Bethlehem, &c. © 
The Arabian Flowers it May, that of Naples and 
the Wllowin April, and ſome ſorts of them not 'till 
__ * Auguſt. They loſe their Fibres, fo that the Roots 
may be taken up as ſoon as the Stalks are dry, and 
kept out of the Ground until the end of September, 


a A the yellow, which wil 2 out but a little 
. time; 9 
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as not to endure the Severity of a long Froſt, for 
which reaſon they ſhould be planted in Boxes, and 


ſet in rich Earth; but the reſt are hardy. 

JJV SIGHED... ac 
= Stock-Gilliflowers are uſually diſtinguiſhed into ſingle 
= and double ones: The ſingle are only valuable for 


their bearing of Seeds; the double ones may be di- 
ſtinguiſhed into, 1. The double Socſ-Gilliſlower with 


divers Colours. 2. The double ſtriped with White. 
5 Another double one not raiſed from Seed. 4. The 


They begin to flower in April, and flouriſh in May, 


and ſo continue to do till the Froſts check them. 

| To raiſe them, procure good Seed, and of the right 
kind, which the Seed of thoſe ſingle ones that bear 
fine Leaves in a Bloſſom are ſaid to afford; and allo 
the White ſingle ones, and the Yellow double ones, 
and the older you take your Seed from, the better; 
theſe are to be ſown at the Full of the Moon in April 
or in Axguft, provided you keep them from the cold 


and wet, they muſt not be ſown too thick, they de- 


light ina good light Earth, and when grown three or 


four Inches high, muſt be remoyed into other Earth, 
or mo may be ſet again in the ſame Earth, after turn- 


ing of it, and mixing ſome Sand with it; which muſt 
be done ſpeedily upon their taking up, that they 
may be ſet again preſently at convenient Diſtances, 


and in ſome time ſerve them ſo again to prevent their 


Fade high; by which means they will grow more 
hardy, oY low, and ſpread in Branches; which will 
tr 


make them endure the Winter, and be better to 


remove in Spring, than ſuch as run up with long 
Stalks, which ſeldom eſcape the Winter Froſts. It 


may be ſeen in Spring by the Buds, which will. be 
double and which BY 


1 


1 * — ** q 
* 1 . 1 oY 


the Way of Improving of Land. 25 


time; and the Arabian and Ætbiopian are fo. hides - 


Yellow, whoſe Seeds produce double Yellow ones. 


| for the former will have 
their Buds rounder and bigger than the others; them 
remove with care, not breaking off the Roots, but 
taking up a Clod of Earth with them, and ſet them 
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0 5 your Flower Garden, where they mall tide all 


Summer in good Earth, where beige ſhaded, they 


will grow and bear Flowers as well as if notremovec 
at all. Thoſe that are ſingle may ſtand to bear Seed, 
that muſk be yearly ſown to preferve the kinds; for 
after they have born Flowers they are apt to die, but 
may be preſerved by Slips or Cuttings, that will grow 


and bear Flowers the next Spring. The manner of 


doing of which, is in March to chooſe ſuch Branches 
as do not bear Flowers, which being cut ſome di- 
ſtlance from the Stock, flit at the end of the Slip, 
about half an Inch, in three or four places; then 


eel the Rind back as far as it is flit, and take awa 
e inward Wood, turning up the Bark, which mull 


be fr hee kde in the” Ground, b, y making of a 


round Hole that depth, and a5 1 che Slip into it, 
with the Bark ſpread out on each fide or end thereof; 
which cover up, and ſhade and water for ſome time, 


und the Ground being good it will grow and bear, 
ſome prefer June for ſetting the Slips in. If you take 
Away the blowing Sprigs the] receding Autumn, it 
Will much further their Duration. If you ſet them 
in Pots they ſhould be houſed in Winter, and kept 
us dry as you can, except you find them drooping, 
5 Which if fem do, you may moiſten them a TW Jul 
To keep t OY 21 


m alive and no more. 
Fun Flowers. © FT 
Fun Ewers, ſome of them muſt be ſown every 


, Wear, and others will keep always, and are increaſed 
by dividing of the Root, thoſe raiſed of Seed are 


_ ſown the beginning of April in a BR: Soil, we loye 
| the Sun and Air. 


| Sweet Williams. © C 
© Stott Williams, or Sweet 2 are of ſeveral ſorts, 


Vir the double and the Velvet are chiefly worth 


your propagating z every Slip of them {er in | Sprin 
a grow. 5 They flower in July, and if their Seed 


52 


ept and ſown, other Varieties of them may be 


Flower 


reer 0 2 
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Flower till the ſecond Year: They do very well to 
iow in 1 and make A fine thew. 1 25 


Torn Apple. 5 | 
5 The 2b 4 pt is of two ſorts, the greater, which 
niſes up with a round Stalk, four or five Foor 


high, Meanched 25 e Joints with large dark 3 
Leaves, jagged about the Edges, and bg arge 
bell- faſhioned white Flowers at the Joints, are ſuc- 
Wy cceded by great round * — green Heads, opening 
ben WA into three or four Parts, and full of black- 
im flat Seeds. And the leſſer, differing from the 
other in the ſmallneſs of the Leaves that are ſmooth, 
rent at the Edges, and Stalks without Branches; the 
Flowers are not ſo big but more beautiful, the Heads 
WS rounder, leſs and hardier than the other. The Roots 
of both: die in Winter. They are common, and will 
grow any where, being raiſed of Seeds. 
=] 7 

Dad Flax are of ſeveral ſorts, as, the 775 ” 1 
with a white Flower, broader leaved than the com- 
won Flax, whoſe Root will abide many Years, The 
W 22low Flowered Flax, whoſe Roots are durable, for 
8 though the Branches die in Winter, the Root will 
end up new ones next Spring. The Toad Flax, whoſe 
| Root dies as ſoon as the Seed is ripe. The Sweet 
Purple Flower, whoſe Root periſheth. The Toad Flax 

of Valentia is yellow F R. * and brown Toad Flax 
with reddiſh Flowers. Floweri in 7aly and Au- 

ut, and the Seed is ripe 1 after: Such whoſe 

oots abide the Winter are fit to be ſer together, 
the reſt to be ſer with we h in ſome place open 


to the Sun. They” come up dry and need but lictle 
Attendance, | 
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> ' Tube Roſe 3 
2 ube Roſe, the Stalks run up four Foot high more 
or leſs, the common way of planting of them is in 
Pors i in March, in good al. well mixed with rot- 


ben Dung, they ſhould be ſer i in che Houſe till Aprit 
is 


E ”- 


> Thr of Halal Oc. 

| is over, and kept dry *till you ſec them ſpindle, and 
then you muſt water them, and ſet them in the open 
Air, or you may put them in a Hot-Bed, RT, 7 

the reſi way © them early; when they have 
done blowing, lay the Pot on its ſide that no moiſ- 

ture may come to it, that the Plant may grow dry, 
and when the Leaves are dry take them out, and 
bang them up in a dry place. 
Tulips afford ſuch great Variety that it would be 
endleſs to make a Catalogue of their ſeveral ſorts, 
ſince every Vear produces new kinds of them. Their 
Colours being from the deepeſt Dye to the pureſt 
White, intermixed with the brighteſt Vellow, the 
tranſcendenteſt Scarlet, the graveſt Purple, with 
other Compounds inclining to Green and Blue, &. 

I ſhall therefore only name a few of the principal and 
beſt of them, and Le with the Precoces or early 

_ blowing Tulips, of which forts may bereckoned | 
The Hloriſante, which is low Flowered, of a pale 
Hfeſh Colour, marked with fome Crimſon and pale 
Yellow, and the bottom Bluiſh. The Blindenburg 
middle fized, the Tops of whoſe Leaves are of a Peaſe- 
bloſſom- colour, the ſides White, Yellow, and Bluiſh. 
The General Molwill, well marked with Carnation 
White and Yellow. - 'The Morilliov Cramoſine of a 
bright Crimſon or Scarlet and pure White. The 
Periſhot of a ſhining bluiſh Colour often marked with 
White. The Fair Ann of- a Claret Colour with 
Flakes of White. The Omen, a fair large well-formed 
Hlower, of a pale Roſe- colour, with many Veins of 
Crimſon with great Stripes of White. The Galatea, 

= the Superintendant, the Aurora, &Xc. 
I.1he next are thoſe called the Medias, or middle 
Flowering Tulips, as the General £//ex, which is Orange- 
coloured ſtriped with Yellow, and the bottom of a 
Purple. The Pluto of a footy Orange-colour, varia- 
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bly marked with light and dark Yellow. The Ag 
 Robvin Paragon of a ſullen Red, marked with "21h 


* We „„ 6 hs 
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a ſad Red-colour about the Edges, whipped with 
Crimſon, and ſtriped with pale Yellow. Cardinal 
Elambiant, a pale Scarlet marked with White. Mo- 


rillion of Antwerp, a pale Scarlet and pale Yellow. Bell 


Branc, a dark brown Crimſon well marked and ſtr iped 


5 with White; with many others. 
Only ttis to be noted, that the White, Yellow and 


Red never change, but there are Tulips of different 


Reds, ſome deeper, ſome lighter, and ſome are glit- 


tering, and others of a dull Colour; if any of theſe 


have a wed bottom, let them ſtand for Seed, the 


beſt Colours being raiſed from them. 


fide, with Rods 
as in Maps, to rol 
in the middle to tie to the Bows over the Flowers 
to keep the Wind from raiſing or blowing it off. 
." AS To the 

= them of freſh 

& ſquare, which will contain thirty Roots placed at a- 


bout three or four Inches diſtance; but ſuch as are 

| deſigned for Seed mult be funk two Inches lower than 

the others, leſt their Stalks dry before the Seed ri- 

fen; and do not ſet two Flowers of the ſame Co- 
lour together. When the others put forth their 

Leaves, if any of them do not appear, or their Leaves 


fade, the Earth is to be opened to the bottom to find 
its Diſtemper; and if the Root be moiſt and {quaſh 


there is no hopes of it; but if hard, tis 5 0 CCA 5 
b applying dry Sand and Soot to it, but not to blow 
ear: And when 'tis taken up, which muſt be 

done as ſoon as the Fibres are gone, care muſt be 
had to kcep it free from Moiffure, 'till the Seaſon 


require 


that 


VOI. II. 


The times of their Flowering is the latter end of 
March, April, and May; and to continue them the 
longer, pretty ſtrong Hazle Rods bended Archways 
are ſtuck in the Allys, of ſuch an heighth that the 
Flowers may not reach them; over which a Tilt, 
made of Cap- paper, is laid, fo ſtarched together, that 
it may be wide enough to reach the middle of each 
aſted along the ſides of this Tilt, 

I it up, and to each Rod a String 


cy r Tulips, make your Beds for 
ight Earth, a Foot deep, and a Yard 
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colour, Crimſon, and White. The Royal Tudeal, of 
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require it to be ſet again. | Tulips may be increaſed 


by. parting of the Off-lets, when you take them up, 


o a 
* 


which being tender and ſmall, ſhould be replanted 


about the latter end of Auguſt, or a Fortnight after 


your taking of them up; you may leave them two 
Vear in the Ground without taking of them up, pro- 


vided you Weed them well, and keep the Beds 
/ Lo ARE 3 
Tulip Roots need no watering, but when they be- 
gin to Flower you may ſhelter them with Tilts, 


_ eſpecially in the Nigbt, to keep off the ſharpneſs of 5 


the Froſts; ſuch as hang their Heads muſt be tied 
up to ſmall Rods that will juſt reach the Flowers. 
When they drop their Leaves, break off the Pods 
of all but what are intended for Seed, which muſt be 
clean, three cdged ones, and of ſuch Flowers as are 
large and ſtrong, and the bottoms either Blue, Dark, 
or Purple; theſe muſt ſtand longer than the reſt be- 
cauſe of the Seeds ripening. As ſoon as the Stalks 
of the . Tulips are dry and withered, the Roots will 
| Joſe their Fibres, at which time they mult be taken 
up every Year, but not when the Sun ſhines too hot, 
elpecially thoſe of any value, and every ſort put by 
themſelves, that you may know how to ſet them a- 
gain without Confuſion 3 which you may know how 
to do by laying them on diſtinct Papers on which 
their Names are writ. They muſt be laid in the 
Sun to dry, and then put into Boxes and kept in a 
dry Room, and once in a Fortnight or three Weeks 
be looked on to fee that they do not Mould, which if 
they are not gently aided and aired in the Sun ſome- 
times they will be apt to do, which will ſpoil the Roots 
If any of them are ſhrivelled or crumpled, and feel 
_ ſoft it js a ſign of their decaying; to prevent which, 
wrap them up in Wooll dipped in Sallet Oil, and 
place them where the warmth of the Sun may juſt 
reach them: About the end of Auguſt ſet them in 
the Earth, and mix Wood-Aſhes and Soot with hone 


ks 


= which'time it ſhould be taken away, and the Bulbs 
left bare, and by that time they will be fit to keep 
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fine Mold'and place about them. "They ſhould be 
covered with a Pot that no Wet may butt them 'till 
the Fibres are put forth, which will be at the end 


Ss of September or not at all, about Which time the 
other Roots ſhould be ſet in the ſame manner and 


form; and if they are all the Winter kept from too 
much 'Moifture it will do well, the Sun then not be- 
ing able to dry them, and Froſts coming on may 


occaſion their rotting and ſpoil them. "Tulips are 
ſubject to the Canker, which you may know by their 


Leaves Win > ot rollingup, and wrinkling, which 
when you find you muſt cut them off to prevent the 
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ill fas of it Elin into che Root, and if you take 


up the Root too ſoon they will grow withered in 


two or three Days; which, when you obſerve, lay 


them in the Ground in a place where no Rain can 


fall upon them; let them lie ſeven or eight Days, 
and When you ſee them recovered, and a cloſe 
and firm, lay them up, and put ſome dry Earth over 


them, and they will keep well. But if you take up 


the Bulbs in dry Weather, put them into Boxes, 
and cover them with dry Earth that they may not 
dry too ſoon, but by Degrees, and let the Box ſtand 
in a dry Room, and in about three Weeks or a 
Month's time the Earth that is about them will 


ac 


'rill the time of tranſplanting of them. If you dung 


the Earth you plant them in, it ſhould be with Neat' 8 


Dung that has lain ſo long as to be rotten, The 


beſt Compoſition, if the Earth be not naturally light 
enough for them, is to parts of Neat's Dung, two 
parts of freſh Earth, and two parts of Sea Sand 
where *tis to be had, for want of which, Brook Sand 
will do, which ſhould be well mixed and turned up 
together, before it be laid into the Tip Bed. To 
make them continue Jong in Flower, cover them 


ut you muſt mind, that 


from the Sun and Rain 


when they ſhed their Flowers they be uncovered 
R 2 : 


Bain, 
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in need of the greateſt Refreſhing. 


and ſo let them remain till September, or 
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again, that the Rain and Air may come at them, be- 
cauſe at that time the Roots grow moiſt, and ſtand 

To raiſe Variety of Tulips, the beſt way is by ſa- 
ving of the Seed, which are ripe, when the Pods be- 
gin to open atthe Top, which cut off with the Stalks 
<a the Root, and keep the Pods upright that the 


Seed do not fall out of them, which you may ſet in 


a ſunny Window, to perfect the ripening of them, 
thereabouts, 
and then ſeparate the Seed from the Chaff, which 


ſow in Boxes of about ſix Inches deep, ſome time in 
September or October at fartheſt : Four Inches of which 
fill with the fineſt ſifted Mould that can be got, 


which muſt be light and rich, and rather ridled in 


than preſſed down of an equal Thickneſs; upon which 


ſow your Seeds about half an Inch aſunder; then let 


more of the ſame Earth be ridled over them, not 
above half an Inch thick if you ſow it in Boxes; 
but if you ſow the Seed in Beds, empty them four 
Inches deep of their old Earth, laying Tiles flat on 


0 the place you emptied; on which Tiles ſift ſome of 


your fineſt Earth, and order your Seed as before is 
directed in Boxes: When March comes it will be 


convenient to water the Sceds a little. The Violet 8 


coloured Tulip ſtriped with White, is by many 
eſteemed the beſt a Hayat raiſe Seed of, which mult 
not be ſown on heavy Landes. 5 
The Seeds being thus managed, the Roots of each 
ſhould be taken up every Year 'till they Flower; as 
toon as their Leaves are dry, and kept free from 
moiſture, or being too dry, till the latter end of 
Auguſt, and {ca 
the third Year they may produce two Leaves, and 
when they do they will Flower, and after the firit 


e ſet again at wider Diſtances; 


Year they may be ſet in a deeper Soil, and richer 


Earth; a rich Soil being what will make them thrive 
beſt, and a barren one Flower beſt ; the Change of 


| Soil 1s what mult be obſerved for them ſome time. 


Thme: 
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 Maftick Tyme is a Plant of a curious Scent, and 
vulgarly known, apt to be increaſed by Slips, and as 
apt to be deſtroyed by Cold; but tis worth your 
are to preſerve it. 5 „ © 8 


PP 

Violet Morian, or Canterbury Bells, come up the firſt 
Vear; the whole Plant dies as ſoon as the Seeds are 
ripe, of which 'tis raiſed, which ſhould be ſown in 
April, and afterwards removed where the Plants may 
. ( 
J i, AY 

Wall Flowers are of ſeveral ſorts, as the common 
Ones, the great ſingle Ones, the great double Ones, 
the ſingle White, the double White, the double Red, 
and the pale Yellow, all which forts flower about 
the latter end of March, and in April and May. re 
are increaſed or continued by Slips planted in March, 
& which ſhould beſet againſt a South Wall, whereunto 
they ſhould be faſtened and defended from Froſts and 
hard Weather, eſpecially the double Ones. 2B 
0. d 
Molf-Bane is an early Flower, and may be re- 
moved at any time. Tis increaſed by parting of 
the Roots. ))%/%% wm os Tots 
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batten Chap, . n.. 
oing treated of the Kitchen- Garden, I 
hall next conſider the Orchard, there 
being nothing more profitable than the 
pPlanting of Fruit-Trees; of which 
, n orceſterſbire, Herefordſhire, Glouceſter- 
ſhire, Rent, and many other Places, can give us am- 
ple Inſtances: And therefore it will be neceſſary, 
more particularly, to conſider the Improvement that 
is: to be made of this part of Huſbandry, - and the 
Advantages of it, which conſiſt in many Particu- 


* 


V 12 5 . 
First, In the Univerſality of it, there being hardly 
any Soil, but one ſort of Fruit-Trees or other may 
be raiſed on them, eſpecially if judiciouſſy managed. 
Secondly, The uſe of Fruit is alſo Univerſal, both 
for eating and drinking, there being hardly any Places, 
vbere, of late Years, Fruit is not much made uſe ot, 
eſpecially the Juice for Cyder; which being made of 
good Fruit, and well prepared, is a moſt delicious 
wholefome Liquor, and moſt natural to our Engliſh 
Bodies, there being no County in England that hath 
aaxdegꝗ langer lived Peoplethan the Cyder Countics. 
The greateſt Inconvenience that attends it, is, that ic 
1 | | . | 5 | $18 
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is a voy tickliſh Liquor, that requires a great deal of 
Art and Skill to manage, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
r ae ane) 
_ Thirdly, In the Charges and Expences of it, which 
are very ſmall, 5 if compared with that of 
= other'patrts of Huſbandry, . there being hardly any 
= more. required than the trouble of gathering them, 
after a few Years at firſt, which is a very inconſide- 
rable Charge to the Profit and Advantage that ac- 
crues to the Owner afterwards. - Mr. Hartlib, in his 
Legacy, telling us of the Benefit of Fruit-Trees, fays, 
"08 har they afford curious Walks, Food for Cattle 
= © inSpring, Summer, and Winter, Fuel for the Fire, 
= © Shadefromthe Heat, Phyſick for the Sick, Refreſh- 
= © ment for the Sound, Plenty of Food for Man, and 
„chat not of the worſt; and Drink alſo of the belt, 
and all this without much Labour, Care, or Coſt. 
So that conſidering the 1 Expence of the other 
; 3 Huſbandry; as alſo the Charge of Plowing, 
Sowing, Reaping, Inning, and Thraſhing of Corn, it 
will come much ſhort of the Profit of Fruit-Trees; 
nay, many times Fruit amounts to more than Corn 
will yield, though the Charges were not deducted. 
And I cannot but think Fruit- trees a great Improve- 
ment of the Land where they are planted, in that the 
_ Graſs which grows underneath them will be forwarder 
in Spring than any other, and if mowed will yield 
twice the quantity of Hay: But the mowing of Or- 
cChards being prejudicial to the Trees, Tſhall rather ad- 
viſe the keeping of it ſhort fed with Cattle the fore- 
| 2 of the Summer (eſpecially if your Plantation is 
ſo large that you cannot keep it conſtantly.dug).-which 
the Cattle will then eat as well as other Graſs; and 
if it ſhould grow rank, and get a head of you the lat- 
ter part of the Year, let it but ſtand till the Froſt nips 
tt, and the Cattle will be glad of it: But I think 
Trees may be ſo planted both in Orchards and Fields 
as only to ſhade the Graſs, and prevent the burning 
of it in Summer, and to drop on the Graſs but very 
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little, which is the only occaſion of its Sourneſs, as 


I ſhall endeavour to ſhew afterwards. And that the 
Leaves of Trees are a very great Improvement of 
Land, may be ſeen by ſmall Incloſures, which are 
commonly richer and more fruitful than large Fields 
adjoining to them, thoꝰ of rhe ſame Soil; of which 
alſo Woods are an evidence, by the Improvement 


they make of any ſort of Soil _— are-planted on. 


And that Fruit-trees are a great Improvement of 
Land, is the Opinion not only of the Ancients, who 
have compoled many large Volumes to encourage 


this Work, giving it the greateſt Encomiums, and 


ſi 


to be taken care of where you have not the oppoftu- 


nity 


deſc 


« 


Chap. II. Of the Seminary and Nurſe ery for 


Fruit. Trees. 


x Oc ober 


before moſt other Employments; but 
likewiſe of Mr. Blizh, Mr. Auſten, and all others that 
have writ lately on this Subject, in that they cauſe 
Land to yield a double Crop, and increaſe the Advan- 
tage of its common Produce of Graſs too. And be- 
des the Advantage that accrues to the private Owner, 
it would be of benefit to the Publick to have Fruit- 
trees much more propagated than they are, in that 
it would hinder the vaſt Conſumption of French 
Wines, which is theenriching of a Foreigner, by a 
Trade very prejudicial to this N d © 
it might procure to us a conſiderable foreign Trade, 
of no leſs Advantage than the other has been preju- 
dicial. In order therefore to advance and promote 
this uſeful part of Huſbandry, I ſhall firſt begin with 
the Seminary and Nurſery, as what is the firſt Work 


ation, and inſtead of 


of buying Trees, Or that you deſign th e raiſing - 
J.. A UC 0 rg 


THE, Seminary, and Nurſery of Frai-Trers is to 
be ordered much after the fame way as is before 
ribed for Foreſt - Trees: As firſt, You muſt towards 
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8 O#oter cleanſe. the Ground of Weeds, Roots, &c. 
which you deſign for this purpoſe: And note, that 
vet or very ſtiff Clay, and Land rich with Dung, is 
not good for this Uſe. Make the Mould very fine, 
and where you can get Crabſtocks enough in the 
Woods, you may plant your Nurſery with them; 
but if your Nurſery be large, and they are hard to get, 
your dependeney muſt be upon thoſe you raiſe in your 
Seminary, which are eſteemed the beft. The way of 
doing of which, is to keep the Stones of ſuch Fruit 
as are early ripe in Sand till October, and then ſtretch- 
ing of a Line croſs your Beds, if you make Beds for 
them, prick holes by it about a hand's breadth di- 
ſtant one from another, ſetting of the Stones about 
three Inches deep; and having finiſhed one row, re- 
move your Line to another, which mult be about a 
Foot * from the former: And ſo you may go 
on with your ſetting of them if you raiſe your Seeds 
on Beds; but if not, your Rows mult be two Foot 
or more diſtant from one another, that ſo you may 


"> RE 
5 


haye liberty to go between to weed them, obſerving 
to keep each ſort by themſelves. All kind of Nuts, 
= &c. may be ſer in the ſame manner: And for Stocks 
& raiſed from the Seeds of Kernels, of Apples, Pears, 
or Crabs, ſome propoſe this Method, which is, after 
z oming made any Cyder, Verjuice, or Perry, to take 
the Muſt, which is the Subſtance of the Fruit, after 
the Juice is preſſed out, and the ſame Day, or next 
= after, before it heats, have the Seeds ſifted out of it 
with a Riddle, on a clean Floor or Cloth, which fow 
as ſoon as may be upon Beds of fine Earth very thick, 
for ſome being bruis'd in the grinding or pounding, 
and others not being ripe, many will never comeup;z _ 
upon them ſift fine Mould about two Fingers thick, 
3 laying W hite-thorns or Furze on them till the Ground 
zs ſettled, to prevent the Birds or Fowls from ſcrap- 
& ing of them up: And, to keep them warm in the 
Winter, lay ſome Fern or Straw on them, which you 
mult be ſure to remove in Spring, before the Seeds 
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begin to ſhoot, which is commonly in May, and like. 
wie to keep them well weeded; and if the Summer 
happen to be dry, they may be ſometimes watered. | 
Be careful likewiſe to ſer Traps for the Moles and 
Mu,lijyce, which are very greedy of them; or you may, 
i as ſome fay, poiſon the Mice with pounded Glak | 
mixed with Butter and Oatmeal and caft in bits upon 
VE Sa Sedo wm: wank 
Crab loc. "The beſt Stocks to graft on are thoſe that are raiſed 
| © of the Kernels of Wildings, and Crabs of the moit f 
thriving Trees, tho' in Herefordſhire they reckon the 1 
_ Gennet=Moy], or Cydodine Stock (as they call it) to x 
be the beſt Stock to preſerve the Guſt of any delicate 
Apple; it being obſervable, that the Wild-ſtock en- t 
livens the dull Apple, and the Gennet-Moylſweetens 

and improves the over- tart Apple; but that the Tree 
laſts not ſo long as if grafted on a Crab- ſtock; and 
tho the Fruit doth always take after the Graft, yet 
it is ſomething altered by the Stock, either for the 
„„ I OO BY ve 
I Tobefurniſhed with ſuch variety of Stocks as is ne- 
cCeſſary for the ſeveral forts of Fruit- trees that you 
are to raiſe, the Seminary ought to be filled with ſoch 

as are raiſed of Peach- ſtones, Plumb- ſtones, Cherry- 
ſtones, Quince- ſtocks, Cc. or of ſuch as are raiſed 

of Suckers from the fame, which are as good accord. 

ing to what each ſort of Tree requires; of which! 

Nall give an Account hereafter. r. 
Quince- But the beſt and moſt expeditious way to raiſe a 
frocks. great quantity of Quince- ſtocks for your Nurſery, 5 
do cut down an old Quince-tree in March within two 
Inches of the Ground; this will cauſe a multitude of 
Suckers to riſe from the Roots. When they are 
grown half a Yard high, cover them a Foot thick with 
good Earth, which in dry times muſt be watered; 
E\ aan as ſoon as they have put forth Roots in W. inter, 
1 remove them into the Nurſery; where in a Year 0! 

two, they will be ready to graft with Pears. 
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Way, as is above directed for Quinces, only you muſt 
have regard to the kinds from whence they proceed, 
becauſe of the ſorts you graft or inoculate on. ; 
== Cherries may be grafted on Plumbs, and Plumbs 
XZ on Cherries, or Apples, or-Pears, and they will take 
and grow the firſt Year; but they are apt to die the 
next; and therefore if a Scion were taken from the 
EZ firſt Year's Shoot, and grafted again on a proper ſtock, 
l am apt to think ſome Improvement might be made 


Plutub- ſtocks and Cherry-ſtocks may be raiſed nl. 
from Suckers as well as from Stones, and alſo the ſame fo. 


8 Pear- ſtocks ma 7 alſo be raiſed of Suckers, and 3 | "7 


KT tranſplanted like the former; but thoſe that are raiſed 


of Seeds or Stones are eſteemed much better than thoſe 5 
raiſed from Suckers or Roots. PTY 


= Theſe Stocks when they are two Years old, or Removing 


one Vear, according to ſome, are beſt to be removed of Szocks. 


into the Nurſery, tho} they are never ſo ſmall, pro- 
vided they make but large Shoots; where after roy 5 
come to make ſtrong Shoots, they may be grafted, 
inoculated, c, according to their Nature, and the 
Uſe you deſign them for, obſerving to cut off the 
down- right Roots, and the Tops and ſide Branches 
of the Plants, leaving of them about a Foot above the 
Ground, and letting neither the Roots be too long, 
nor ſet to deep, becauſe they will be removed after- 
wards with the more eaſe: And it is neceſſary to re- 
move Seed: plants oſten as well as Foreſt - trees, becauſe 
by that means they get good Roots, which otherwiſe 
= they thruſt down only with one ſingle Root, nor will 
= they bear well without it: And alſo all ſtone-Fruit 
mould be ſown quickly after gathering; for if you 
Keep them long after, they will be two Years before 
they come up; if they have not all the moiſture of 
the Winter to rot the Shells, the Kernel will not 
come up, And obſerve to ſet the biggeſt and leaſt 


1 


buy chemſelves in different places. 


oth Fruit- 
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© + Fruit-Trees being of ſeveral kinds, and raiſed and | 
increaſed ſeveral ways, as by grafting, inoculating, 
or budding, ſome by Seeds or Nuts, and others by 
Layers, Cuttings, Suckers, Slips, Cc. according to 
the nature of them; and you having furniſhed your | 
ſelf with ſeveral forts of Stocks for theſe Purpoſes : | 
I T ſhall in the next place endeavour to ſhew the man- 
ner of uſing them, and the particular Ways and Me- 
thods uſed for the raiſing of each ſeveral ſort of Trees, 
and begin with Graſtinngg 


n 
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x. Wy mt oy ion; from a good bearing 
RR. - Branch, and from an old Tree rather than a 


young one, and covet not one that is too ſlender, leſt 
the Sun and Wind dry it too much, and cauſe it to 
wither. The beſt Scions are reckon'd ſuch as are of 
the laſt Year's Wood, and that have ſome of the for- I 
mer Vear's Wood to them, which is ſtronger to put | 
into the Stock than the laſt Year's Wood, and is reck - 
on'd to advance the bearing of the Graft; but a Graft 
only of the laſt Year's Shoot will do very well; tho' 
in Herefordſhire they commonly chuſe a large Graft : 
However, thoſe Scions are eſteemed the beſt, whoſe 
Buds are not far aſunder, which uſually determines 
L Bethe Graft, ͤ2ꝛ En 
And as the Stock is more or leſs thriving, and is 
capable of yielding of more or leſs Sap, ſo let the 
Graft have more Buds; but ordinarily three or four 
are ſufficient. I am told that a Scion grafted with 
the top on, will bear ſooner than if the Top be cut 
VVV dr 
And tho' you may graft and inoculate at moſt 
times of the Nha, either by beginning early in the 
Autumn, or by budding in the Summer; yet the 
principal time for Grafting is the Month of February, 
for Cherries, Pears, Plumbs, and nn, oy — 


FX 
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= March for Apples. Mild open Weather is beſt, and 
moſt propitious for this Work, but by no means 
graft in wet Weather; and if you ſtay till you can 
be pretty certain of the Froſts being over, tho' it be 
to the beginning or middle of April, if 'tis a late 
= Spring, it will be the better. 
Obſerve that a Graft cut ſome time before, and 
= ſtuck in the Ground, and then 1 at the riſing of 
the Sap, takes better than thoſe that are grafted fo 
EX ſoon as cut, and Grafts from an old Tree ſhould be 
taken ſooner than from a young one. 
= Note alſo, that the Scions or Grafts of Plumbs or 
== Cherries are not to be cut ſo thin as thoſe of Apples 
or Pears.” „„ „ 
| As to the Succeſs of Grafting, the main point is to 
join the inſide of the Bark of the Scion and the in- 
== fideof the Bark of the Stock together, that fo the Sap 
that runs between the Bark and the Wood, may be 
= communicated from the one to the other, eſpecially 
towards the bottom of the Scion 
= Chooſe the ſtraiteſt and ſmootheſt part of the 
Stock for the place where you intend to graft, but if 
the Stock be all knotty or crooked (which ſome eſteem 
= no Impediment) rectifie it with the fitteſt poſture of 
= theGraft you can; and if your Stock be ſmall, Graft 
it about ſix Inches above the Ground; but if it is 
large, and where Cattle come, it is beſt to place it 
above their reach: In which way of Grafting therc 
is a great Advantage to ſome fort of Apples, in that 
it cauſes them to partake more of the Sap of the Crab, 
which makes the Fruit of a ſharp britk Taſte, and 
much helps ſweet Apples, and is a particular Advan- 
tage to Golden-Pippens; tho? for young Trees for 
Standards it's not to practicable, becauſe Trees ſo 
: 2 cannot be ſo well removed: But if your Stock 
be removed it ſhould ſtand at leaſt three Years before 
tis grafted, except it makes very large Shoots the 
ſecond Nea. CE ed Tho $a ral 


Graft 
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Graſt your Scions on the 'South-weſt ſide of the 
Stock, becauſe that is the moſt boiſterqus Wind 


in Summer: by which means the Wind will 
blow it to the Stock, and not from it, which is the 
way that the Graft will beſt bear the Force of it: 


but as to this Point, the Shelter that the Grafts have 
in their ſtanding is chiefly to be regarded. © 
He careful that the Rain get not into the Cleft of 


your young grafted Stocks, but keep them clay'd til 


the Bark is grown over them, and leave not the Grafts 


above four or five Inches in length above the Stock, 
becauſe its being long occaſions its drawing more fee- 
bly, and expoſes it more to the ſhocks of the Wind, 


and the hurt of the Birds. 


© Only che Gennet-· Moyl is commonly propagated by 
cutting off the Branch a little below a Bur-knot, and 


ſetting of it without any more Ceremony; but if they 


are grafted firſt as they grow on the Tree, and when 
they have cover'd the Head, are cut off below the 
Bur, and ſet, it is much the beſt way; only in the 
Separation you ſhould cut a little below the Bur, and 


peel off or prick the Bark almoſt to the Knot. And 
thus if che Branch have more Knots than one, you may 
graft and cut off yearly till within half a Foot of the 


Stem, nh eee likewiſe, and ſo let it ſtand. 


To perform this Work well, it is neceſſary to be 


provided with a good ſtrong Knife, with a thick Back, 
to cleave the Stocks with; a neat ſmall Hand- ſaw, 
to cut off the Head of the large Stocks; alittle Mallet 


and a grafting Chiſel, and a ſharp Pen- knife to cut 
the Grafts. Vou muſt like wiſe have a ſtock of Clay 
well mix'd with Horſe- dung to prevent its freezing, 


and with Tanner's Hair to prevertt its cracking; Bass- 


ſtrings or Woollen Yarn to tie Grafts with, and a 
ſmall Hand- baſket to carry them in; with ſuch other 
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Inſtruments and Materials as you judge neceſſary, ac- Wt * 


cording to the way and manner of grafting that you 
_ delign to ule, which is perform'd ſeveral ways; 4 | 


4 
* 
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W Firſt, By grafting in the Cleft, which is the moſt ci 
£1 eee ancient way, and the moſt uſed for the ging. 


middle-ſiʒ d Stocks: The way of doing of which is, 
W firſt to ſaw off the Head of the Stock in a ſmooth 
place, and for Wall-trees or Dwart-Trees to graft 
them within four Fingers of the Ground, and for tall 
Standards higher, as you think convenient, or your 
Stocks will give way to do. Pare away with your 
EKnife the roughneſs the Saw W on the Head of 
the Stock, and cleave the Head a little on one ſide of 
che Pith, and put therein your grafting Chiſel, or a 
Wedge, to keep the Cleft open, which cut ſmooth 
Vith your ſharp Knife, that the top may be level and 
even, except on one ſide, which muſt be cut a little 
ſloping; then cut the Graft on both ſides ſmooth and 
ki 0 aas Knot or Bud in form of a Wedge, 
ſuitable to the Cleft, with a ſmall. ſhoulder, on each 
ſide; which Graft fo cut, place exactly in the Cleft, 
ſo as that the inward Bark of the Scion may join to 
the inward part of the Bark, or Rind of the Stock 
cloſely, wherein lies the principal {kill and care of the 
Graſter, if he expects an anſwerable Succels of his La- 
bour, as was faid before: Then draw out your graft- 
ing Chiſel, or Wedge; but if the Stock pinch hard, 
leſt it ſhould endanger the dividing of the Rind of the 
& Graft from the Wood, to the utter ſpoiling of it, let 
the inner ſide of the Graft that is within the Wood 
of the Stock be left the thicker, that ſo the woody 
part of the Graft may bear the ſtreſs, or rather leave 
a {mall Wedge in the Stock to keep it from piaching 
the Graft too hard, and then you may leave the out- 
ide of the Graft a little thicker, eſpecially in ſmaller 
Stocks. Cover the Head of the Stock with temper'd 
Cuy, or with ſoft Wax, to preſerve it not only from 
the extremity of the cold and dying Winds, but 
| principally from the Wer. 1 ED 
I be ſecond way of grafting, and much like unto 3 
the former, is grafting in the Rind or Bark of the graſaing. 
greater Stocks, and differs only in this, that where 5 
18 5 you 
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po cleave the Stock and faſten the Grafts within the 
left in the other way; here with a ſmall Wedge 
orf a flat halfround 5 orm, cut tapering to a thin 
| point, made of Ivory or Box, or other hard Wood, Wl 
3 you only force the Wedge in between the Rind and 
the Stock, till you have made a Paſſage wide enough 
for the Graft; after the Head besser fawn off, and 
the roughneſs pared away, then you are to take the 
Graft, and at the ſhoulder or groſs part of it cut it 
round with your ſmall Grafting-knife, and take off 
the Rind wholly downwards, preſerving as much af 
the outward Rind as you can; then cut the Wood! WR 
the Graft about an Inch long, and take away hal! 
thereof to the Pith, and the other half taper aw 
ke to the Form of the Wedge, ſet it in the place you 
made with your Wedge between the Bark and th: 
Stock, that the ſhouldering of the Graft may join 
_ cloſely to the Wood and Rind of the Stock, and then 
wy Clay and Horſe-dung cover it as you do the o- 
Poa HOST BET. frei TN 
This way is with moſt conveniency to be uſed win 
the Stock is too big to be cleft, and where the Bark 
is thick. Here you may ſet many Grafts in the {ame 
Stock with good ſucceſs; and 4 more you put in 
tbhe ſooner the Bark will cover the Wound. 
ü, Le third way of Grafting that is made uſe of is to 
&ajrrg. be mpg eee (=o the other, and 1 
do be done two ways; Firſt, By cutting off the Head 
of the Stock,' and ſmoothing of it, as in Cleft-gratt- 
5 ing z then cut the Graft from a Knot or Bud on one 
_ fide floping, about an Inch and a half long, with 2 
ſhoulder, but not deep, that it may reſt on the cop 
of the Stock; the Graft muſt be cut from the ſhoul- 
dering ſmooth and even, floping by degrees that the 
lower end be thin; place the ſhoulder on the head of 
the Stock, and mark the length of the cut part of the 
Graft, and with your Knife cut away ſo much of the 
Stock as the Graft did cover (but not any of the Wood 
of the Stock:) place both together, that the cur perl 
- R 0 
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of both may join, and the Sap nnite the one in the 
other z and bind them clofe together, and defend 


| | them from the Rain with tempered Clay or Wax, 
as before. e Or OY e 


. 
1 


The other way f W hip-grafting is, where the 


Grafts and the Stocks are of one equal f1ze: The Stock 


muſt be cut ſloping upwards from one fide to the o 


ther, and the Graft after the fame manner from the 
Ss ſhoulder downwards, that the Graft may exactly join 
Ws with the Stock in every part, and fo bind, and Clay 
RT men.” a before: #7 7h Oe oe, 
BE Thelc ways of Whip-grafting (eſpecially the firſt). 
= are accounted the beſt ; firſt, becauſe you need not 
= wait the growing of your Stocks, for Cleft-grafting 
requires greater Stocks than W hip-grafting doth : 
Wy Sccondly, This way injureth leſs the Stock and Graft 
chan the other: Thirdly, The Wound is ſooner heal- 
= cd, and upon that account better defended from the 


nipping of the Weather, which the cleft Stock is in- 


W cident unto: Fourthly, This way is more facile both 


to be learned and performed. 


The fourth way of Grafting 2 
Ablactation: And this is performed later than tlie Arcach. 


former ways; to wit, about the Month of April, ac- 
cording to the forwardneſs of the Spring. It's to be 


done where the Stock you intend to graft on, and the 


i Tree from which you take your Graft, ftand fo near 


together that they may be joined : Upon which ac- 

count it is commonly practiſed upon Orange and Li- 
mon Trees, and other rare Plants that are preſerved 

in Caſes, and may upon that account be joined with 


the more facility. Take the Sprig or Branch you in- 
tend to graft, and pare away about three Inches in 


length of the Rind and Wood near unto the very 
Pith; cut alſo the Stock or Branch on which you in- 
tend to graft the ſame, after the ſame manner; that 
they may evenly join each to other, and that the Saps 
may meet; and ſo bind and cover them with Clays 


or Wax; 28 before. 
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As ſoon as you find the Graft and Stock to unite, 


and to be incorporated together, cut off the Head 


of the Stock (hitherto left on) four Inches above the 
binding, and in March following the remaining Stub 
alſo, and the Cion or Graft underneath, and cloſe | 
to the grafted place, that it may ſubſiſt by the Stock 


only. 


Some uſe to cut off the Head of the Stock at firſt, 3 


and then to join the Cion thereunto after the manner 


of Shoulder-grafting, differing only in not ſevering 2 r 


the Cion from its Stock. Both ways are good, but 


the firſt moſt ſucceſsful. This manner of Grafting 


is principally uſed for ſuch Plants as are not apt to 
tale any other way; as, for Oranges, Limons, Pome- 


: Mr Vines, Jeſſamines, Althæa Frutex, and 


ſuch like. By this way alſo may Attempts be made 


to graft Trees of different kinds one on another, as 
Fruit-bearing Trees on thoſe that bear not, and 


Flower-trees on Frui-trees, and ſuch hike. 
TIheſe are the molt uſual ways of N ſome 
others there are, but they differ very little from the 

former; and where they differ, it's rather for the 


worſe, and therefore not worth the mentioning. 
Ihoſe Grafts that are bound you muſt obſerve to 


undind towards Midſummer, leſt the Band injur 
EO REO n, 


Where their Heads are ſo great that they are ſub· 
ect to the Violence of the Winds, it is good to pre- 


ſerve them by tying a Stick to theStock which may ex- 


tend to the top of the Graft, to which you may bind 


the Graft the firſt Vear; The beſt 3 Grafts 


are molt in danger; afterwards they rarely 


the Winds. 


»t 


u 
Graſts are alſo ſubject to be 2 Birds, 
which may be prevented by binding ſome ſmall Buſhes 


about the tops of -the Stock. ͤ v 
There is another way of Grafting, that hath not 


been fo long ir: uſe as the former, which is, to take a 


_ Graft or Sprig of the Tree you deſign to propap*} 


ffer by | 


4 8 r cos ar” 
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. | will draw Sap and feed the Graft, as 


Plumbs, 6c. 
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and aſmall piece of the Root of another Tree of the 


fame kind, oz very near it, or the pieces of Roots 

that you cut off of ſuch Trees as you tranſplant, and 

Whip-graft them together; and binding of them 

well, you may plant this Tree where you have a mind 

it ul ſham, or in a Nurſery, which 15 of Root 
0 


will du th the Stock 
the other way. _ 1 


Only you muſt obſerve to unite the two But-ends 


of the Graftand Root, and that the Rind of the Root 


Join to the Rind of the Graft. 


By this means the Roots of one Crab- ſtock or 


g : Apple-ftock will ſerve for twenty or thirty Apple- 
S | 2 ; and in like manner of a Cherry or 1 ock, 


or as many Cherry-grafts; and ſo of Pears, 


Thus may you alſo raiſe al Nurſery of Fruit - trees 


W inſtead. of Stocks, by planting of them there while 


they are too ſmall to be planted abroad. 
This is alſo the beſt way to raiſe tender Trees that 


N will hardly endure grafting in the Stock, becauſe 
i this way they are not expoſed to the injuries of the 


Sun, Wind and Rain. 


It is alſo probable, that Fruits may be mcliorated 
by grafting them on Roots of a different kind, becauſe 
they are more apt to take this way than any other. 


The Trees thus grafted are reckoned to bear foon- 


er, and to be more eaſily dwarfed than any other, 
becauſe part of the very 2 


aft is Within the Ground, 


| which being taken off from a bearing Sprig or Branch, 
| will bloſſom and bear ſuddenly, in cal 
J pr 
I.!lbe only Objection againſt this my is this, that 
the young Tree grows {lowly at the fir{ Ch 
occaſioned by the ſmallneſs of the Root that feeds the 
Graft; for in all Trees the Head muſt attend the 
Increaſe of the Roots, from whence it hath its Nous 
p riſhment, 15 5 5 5 | 


ce the Root ba 


rſt, which is 
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Nexertheleſs this Work is eaſily perform'd, Roots 
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being more plentiful than Stocks, and may be done in 
great quantities in a little time within Doors, and then 


planted very eaſily with a ſlender Dibble in your Nur- 


pains. If you tranſplant a Tree that the in 


ſery, and will in time ſufficiently recompenſe N our 
place is not well grown over, place the back of the 


Graft to the South, and the cut to the North, and it 


will cauſe it to heal the better. Slips are not ſo good 


to plant or graft on as Scedlings, becauſe they often 
miſs taking of Root; and if they do grow, the Root 
being part of the old Wood, it often doats, and rots 


in the Ground, and grows but ſſowly. 


Blut for the Encouragement of thoſe that deſire to 
be furniſhed with good Fruit, and good Bearers, 
Grafts may be . — with a little care either by Sea 
or Land, and will keep good from October to March, 
Provided they are buried in Earth, and kept moiſt, 
tho without any thing put to them: They will keep 
gag great while, ſo as that I my ſelf had ſome Pear- Grafts 
which grew well that were ſent from Paris : Only 
if you find them any thing dry, lay them as ſoon as 
you receive them, in Water twenty four hours, and 
_ afterwards in moiſt Earth; or you may ſtick the large 
ends of them in Clay tying a Rag about them to keep 
it from falling off, and to wrap the other end in Hay 
or Straw Bands, which will 0 
Wind and Bruiſes, and is a good way for tranſporting 


cure them from the 


—— — — n 
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Chap. IV. Of Inceulation. 


'F Noculation is by ſome preferred before any of the 

I ways of Grafting before treated of, and differs 
from the other ways, in that it is performed when 
the Sap is at the fulleſt in Summer, and the other 

ſorts of grafting are before the Sap aſcends, or at leaſt 

un any great quantity. Alſo by this way of inocu- 
acting ſeveral forts of Fruits and Trees may be pro- 
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pagated and meliorated, which by grafting cannot be 
done, as the Apricock, Peach and Nectarine, which 
rarely thrive any other way, becauſe few Stocks can 
= feed the Graft with Sap fo early in the Spring as the 
= Graft requires, which makes it fruſtrate br Ex- 
pectation; but being rightly inoculated in the fulneſs 
of the Sap rarely fails. 1 


The Stocks on which you are to inoculate are to 
be of the ſame kind as before, andin thenext Chapter 


zs directed to graft on. . 


mer to the middle of Fuly, when the Sap is moſt in 


the Stock. Some Trees, indome Placcs, and in ſome 
= Years you may inoculate tromMid-May to Mid-Auguſt. 
As to the time of the Day, it is beſt in the Evening 
of a fair Day, in a dry Seaſon; for Rain falling on the 
Buds before they have taken will deſtroy molt of them. 


The Buds you intend to inoculate ſhould neither 


be too young or tender, nor yet too old, but young 
ones are beſt; the Apricock Buds are ready ſooneſt, 


they muſt be taken from ſtrong and e e Shoots 
of the {ame Year, and from the ſtrongeſ 
V. Shoots... ooh 5H 


Days, being wrap'd in freſh and moiſt Leaves and 


Graſs to keep them cool: If you think they are a lit-= 
tle wither'd, lay the Stalks in cold Water two or 
three hours, and that, if any thing, will revive them, 


and make them come clean off the Branches. 
|  Hoaving your Buds and Inſtruments ready for your 
Work, viz. a ſharp pointed Knife or Penknife, 00 

cut half way and made ſharp and ſmooth at the end, 


to divide the Bud and Rind from the Stalk, Woollen- 
Varn, Baſs-matt, or ſuch like, to bind them withal; 
then on ſome ſmooth part of the Stock, either near 
or farther from the Ground, according as you intend 


tit, either for a Dwarf. Trec, or for the Wall, or a 
Standard, cut the Rind of the Stock overthwart, and 


Pg k 


The time for this Work is uſually from Midſum- 


and biggeſt 


| If Buds be not at hand, the Stalks containing them 
may be carried wony Miles, and kept two or three 


aill 


3 from 
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appear verdant, and well Salden, and the other 
dead and ed. . 


he Ar of sid Or, 


| from the middle thereof gently flit the Bark or Rind 


about an Inch long, inform of a T, not wounding of 


the Stock; then nimbly 2 8 the Bud by cutting 


off the Leaf and leaving of the Bark about half an Inch 


above and below the Bud, and ſharpen that end of 
the Bark below the Bud, like a Shield or Eſcutcheon, 
that it may the more eaſily go down and unite be- 
tween the Bark and the Stock: Then with your Quill 
take off the Bark and Bud dextrouſly, that you leave 
not the Root behind; for if you ſee a hole under the 
Bud on the infide, the Root is left behind, therefore 
caſt it yay and prepare another; when your Bud is 
ready, raiſe the Bark of the Stock on each fide of the 
| wed reſerving as carefully as you can the inner thin 


85 the Stock) put in with care the Shield or Bud 


| rand theBark and Stock thruſting it down until 
the top join to the croſs-cut, then bind it cloſe with 
| Yarn, Sc. but not on the Bud it ſelf. 


There is another way of 8 more ready 


: than this, and more ſucceſsful, and differs from the 
former only in that the Bark is flit upwards from the 
cCreoſs- cut and the Shield or Budputupwards, leaving Wi 
the lower- end longer than may ſerve; and when it 
in its place, cut off that which is ſuperfluous, and join 
the Bark of the Bud to the Bark of the Stock, and 
bind it as before, which ſooner and more ſucceſsfully 
takes than the other. In Inoculating you may put two 
or three Buds on a Stock. 


You may alſo cut the edges of the Bark about the 


5 5 Bud ſquare, and bind it faſt, and it will ſucceed well; 
1 Which! is the readier way, and cafier. 


About three Weeks or a Month's time after your . 


5 Inoculation you may unbind the Buds, leſt che binding 
injure the Bud and Stock. 


When you ou unbind them you may Adern which are 
ave taken, and which not; the good will 


5 In 


„ 
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nn March following cut off the Stock three Fin-— 
gers above the Bud, and the next Year cut it cloſe, 
chat the Bud may cover the Stock as Grafts uſually 


WS c.cCT RET 
Chap. V. Of the Ways and Methods uſed for "1 
FF Ihe raiſmg of Fruit. Trees. Us A 


TAving already ſhewed how to furniſh your 


= Seminary with Stocks, and the method of 

= Grafting, Inoculating, Sc. of them; I ſhall in the next 

place conſider the ſeveral forts of Fruit-Trees, and 

=Z what Ways and Methods are the beſt and moſt proper 

for the propagation of each of them. I ſhall begin 

= with the Apple, as it deſerves the preheminence, 

both upon the account of its Univerſality and Uſeful- 

neſs, being both Meat and Drink, it may be had at 

all times of the Year. Of Apples there are great 

Variety, and for ſeveral Uſes; but as Apples and 

W Pears, and other ſorts of Fruit are of ſeveral kinds, I 

W {ſhall have occaſion to mention a great number of them 

& hereafter, and at preſent, only take notice of ſome pe- 

= culiar Apples and Pears proper for Cyder and Perry. 

| Apples are commonly raiſed by grafting upon the Apples, |} 

= Crab, chat being eſteemed the beſt and hardieſt Stock hom raiſed. 

for them, and the leaſt ſubject to Canker ; they take beſt  } 

when grafted inthe Cleft or Bark, except the Gennet 

& Moyle, which will grow of Burrs, as I have mentioned 

before, and the Codlin, which may be raiſed of Suckers 

or Flips, tho' indeed moſt of our beſt Fruit has been 

produced from the Kernel, being a kind of Wilding, as 

theRed-ſtreakFthe Golden Pippin, Gr. are reported to 

be; but it being very rare that any can be raiſed this way, 
maoſt Kernels producing Fruit of a wild, auſtere, ſnarp 

Taſte, tending rather to the wildneſs of the Stock on 

which the Tree was grafted, than that of the Graft, - 

Altho' many of them may ſeem fair, yer they want that 
briſkneſs of Spirit, and are more woody than the graft- 
ed Fruit, being alſo much longer before they bear, and 
are more unfruitful; for the often grafting of Trees up- 
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onthe fame kind, is eſteemed a meliorating of them, 
which hath occaſioned many to endeavour the raifing of 
new kinds of Apples, and other Fruits, by grafting of 
them upon different Stocks, which way I think deſerves 
Incouragement ; if any ſhould attain to any ſort of Graft 
of this kind, I think it would be convenient at the ſe- 
cond, or at fartheſt, at the third Year's growth, to graft 
it upon a Stock of a more natural kind to it, for Nature 
delights more in an advance than going backwards. By 
a failure in this Point I loſt ſeveral Grafts that I believe 
would have been of Advantage had I been aware of the 
ſudden Blaſt that took them the third Vear. I think Ex- 
periments of this kind more likely to ſucceed by try- 
Ing a dry or an inſipid Fruit upon a pungent porous 
Sap, than the contrary z but for the gaining of anew 
Species of Apples, tho' tis rare to have them take, yet 
I think the doing of it by Seeds and Kernels the moſt 
likely way, becauſe many have been procured that way. 
have obtained four ſeveral forts of this kind my ſelt. 
I am told that Apples may alſo be raiſed of Layers; if 
you cut the Layer when you put it in the Earth, as you 
do the Layer of a Gilliflower, and let them be two 
Fears in the Ground before you take them up, and that 
ſuch will bear ſooner than thoſe that are grafted. 
The Golden Runnet is the moſt certaineſt Bearer of 
any Apple I have met with in any Soil, and in all Cli- 
mates, and as tis a Summer Fruit it muſt be the proper- 
eſt of any for the Northern Parts, bur 'tis deſpis'd be- 
. cauſe tis apt to be mellow and not keep well; bur I 
haue obſerved that thoſe planted in the Northern Cli- 
mates, and upon the lighteſt Soil keeꝑbeſt, and are the 
firmeſt Fruit, eſpecially if the Fruit has any thing of 
R uſſet and ſpecks upon it. Welt Winds are the moſt 
—_ -; blaſting of any to Fruit, and ſo thoſe Places that are moſt 
= e Expolcedtothemare the oftenett blaſted ; but Blaſts, as 
they happen but ſeldom, they make me the more apt to 
thinł that the not bearing of Fruit is occaſioned from a 
not ſuiting of the Fruit and Soil to one another than any 
thing elſe; and therefore what I would adviſe every 795 ; 


chat intends to plant an Orchard, is, to enquire what 


or the Merry-ſtock, which may be raiſed in great 
quantities from Cherry- ſtones; Suckers allo from the 
= Roots of the Wild or Red-Cherry, will do well; 
they are commonly grafted about a Yard from the 
Ground by whip-grafting 3 they may likewiſe be bud- 
ded or inoculated on their own kind. N 
Plumbs are of ſeveral forts, and commonly cleft- Plumbs 
grafted on any Stocks of their own kind, except the” rad. 
Damaſcen; bur one of the beſt forts to graft them 
on is the Pear-Plumb; tho” I have often found them 
to prove well raiſed only from the Stones, eſpecially 
DanaTeas, . 


Suckers, Layers, or Secds. 
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Fruit bears beſt in the Neighbourhood where is the . 
ſame Soil, and accordingly to plant moſt of that ſort. 


Next unto Apples I think Pears may come in the Pears how | 3 


ſecond place, and would be much more uſeful than?#i/d. 


they are, were ſuch care taken to improve the Juice 


of them as might be; in one thing they are to be pre- 


W ferr'd, that they proſper in cold, moiſt, hungry, ſto- 
= ny and gravelly Land, where Apples will nat bear fo 
= well; they are belt grafted the lame way as the Ap - 
ple, and upon the wild Pear-ſtock raiſed of their Ker- 

B nels for Standards; but for Dwarf or Wall-Trees the 
Quince- ſtock is eſteem'd the beſt, but then they thould 


be planted in moiſt Ground; they will grow likewiſe _ : 
when grafted on the White Thorn, bur not ſo well 


as on the former; they may lizewiſe be budded on 


their own kind, and if Winter Pears, or any fort of 


W lattcy Fruit, be grafted on the earlieſt Pears, or car- 


lieft Fruit of the kind, it will forward and help them 


is on them. | 


3 very much. They may be grafted when the bloſſom 


Cherries are a fine Summer-Fruit, and are of ſeveral Cherie, | = 
ow raiſed, 


ſorts; they do beſt grafted on the Black-Cherry- ſtock, 


Mledlars may be cleft, or Stock-grafted,on the White Medlars. 
Thorn, but prove beſt on the Pear or Quince- ſtocx. 
_  Filberts may be cleft-grafted on the common Nut, Flherts. 


and Serviſes on their own kind, or propagated by 


— 
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i l Que, Quinces may be cleft-grafted on their own kind, 


bow rait d. or raiſed of Slips or Layers, and of Cuttings z they 


delight in a moiſt Soil. If you have a Quince-Free, 

which grows ſo low that you can by plaſhing, or 

=  —_ otherwiſe vn, it to the Ground, do it the begin- 

ning of the Winter, and cover it with Earth, except 

the two ends of the Boughs; and every Twig will 

put forth Roots, which being cut off and tranſplanted 

will make a Tree; they . alſo Inoculated which 

will make them bear the ſooner. If they are planted 

on dry Ground, they ſhould be planted in October. 

e 2 are better grafted in the Stock than in the 
„ od ne 6 

 Apricads, Apricocks are uſually inoculated in Plumb-ſtocks, 

Bs #2» 1-#4:raiſedeither from Suckers that have not been grafted 

= betore, or Stones; thoſe of the White Pear-Plumb 

are eſteemed the beſt, and thoſe of any other great 

White or Red Plumb that hath large Leaves and 

| Shoots are very good for the budding of Apricocks 

odr Peaches. I am told that an Apricock, inoculated 


do well allo in Standards; but as they bloſſom very 
4 on from the Froſts, againſt which they ſhould be 
 thelter'd with Matts, or other ſhelter, when they 
are in Bloom. You may alſo plant them in ſeveral 


een F 86 
They thrive beſt on a light Soil if inoculated on a 
Plumb-ſtock ; but the beſt for a heavy Soil are thoſe 
inoculated on an Apricock-ſtock, raiſed of the ſtone. 


In ſowing Apricock-ſtones keep them in Sand till 
Ockober is over before you ſet them; becauſe if they 


are ſet early, as when the Fruit is ripe, they are apt to 


the roſt kills them. + A 


Peaches 


2 


on a Peach, mightily improves the Fruit. I have 
known Apricocks bear very well that were only rai- 
fed of Stones, but their Roots are reckon'd very 

| Fung; and ſo not apt to continue long. 8 


early againſt a Wall, ſo they are very much in dan- 


Aipe&s, and by that means have them ripe in ſeyc- 


1 * up before the Winter, and then being tender 
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' Peaches are of ſeveral ſorts, and are raiſed the ſame Peaches. 


; way with Apricocks, and delight in the fame Soil, 
W and do beſt grafted on Apricock-ſtocks. 


Nectarines delight in the ſame Soil as Apricocks xea; 


W and Peaches; they are raiſed by Inoculation, the beſt . 
Stock for which is that raiſed of the Peach-ſtone. 
= Figs are of ſeveral forts, they are multiply'd of zig.. 
Fuckers, and delight in a warm moiſt Soil 
= Figs may be increaſed by e 5 Layers, or Suck- 
ers, and are to be planted againſt a Houſe or Wall, 
W where they may have Sun to ripen them. They may 
be raiſed to the Wall like other Trees, but muſt not 
be pruned more than needs muſt, . 
= Ht you plant ſome ſmall F 1 in Pots or large 
W Boxes, as you do Orange- Trees, and put them in 
= ſome Houſe: (from the beginning of November until 
April) without any Fire, or any other Curioſity, you 
may have carly Figs, if when you ſet them our, you 
ſet them under a South-wall, and keep them watered 
once a Week. I am told that if you lay a quantity 
of Walnut-ſhells round the Roots of a Fig-tree, and 
cover them with good Earth till they rot, they will 

{ cauſe the Fig-tree not only to bear, but to produce 
hh Cen ran 


Orange and Limon Trees, in hot Countries are oranges 
raiſed of Slips, but they will not grow ſo here; they aii. 


are commonly grafted or inoculated, or are raiſed by 
ſowing their Pippins or Seeds in Boxes, and when 


they are two Vears old tranſplant them in Caſes, eve- 


ry one in a Caſe by it ſelf fill'd with rich Melon-bed 
Mould mingled with Loam, refined and matured by 

one Winter Seaſon; and when they can well ſupport 

it, you may either inoculate or graft them by approach 
in the Spring of the Year. Be diligent to ſecure them 
from Cold, and commit them early to their ſhelter. 


where they may intirely be preſerv'd from the Froſt; 
you may give them a gentle Stow, andattemper the 
Air with a Fire of Charcoal during the extream ri- 
| -  gour of the Winter, in caſe you falpedt the Froſt has 
AM all invaded them. e r 
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But fo ſoon as the Spring appears, and the Froſts 
are entirely paſt, you may 1 755 them with the 
Air by degrees, beginning firſt to open the Doors 
of the Conſervatory in the heat of the Day, and ſhut- 
ing them again at Night; and fo by little and little 
you way ſer open the Windows, and ſhut them again 
in the Evening till all danger is paſt, and then you 
may bring them forth and expoſe them boldly to the 
Air during all the Summer following. 
As thele Trees grow big you may change and en- 
large their Caſes, but be ſure to rake them out Earth 

and all, raiſing the ſtringy and fibrous Roots a little 
with a Knife before you replace them, ſupplying what 
their new Caſes may want with the fore- deſcribed 
— Mould. Some when they alter their Caſes denude 
them of all the Earth, conceiving it exhauſted and 
inſipid, but it is to the extream prejudice of the Tree, 
and doth ſet it ſo far back that a Year or two will 

Fo IB... + ro et Jo „ 
1 Lou may gather the Flowers every Day to prevent 
| | their knotting into Fruit, ſparing only ſome of the 
= faireſt and belt placed for Fruit, and as many as you 
conceive the Tree can well nouriſh. _ | 

The Spiders do extreamly affect to ſpread their Toils 
among the Branches and Leaves of this Tree, becauſe 

the Flies ſo much frequent their Flowers and Leaves, 
which attract them with their Redolency and Juice; 
to remedy this, ule ſuch a Bruſh as is made to cleanſe 

Pictures withal from Duſt, but treat them tenderly. 
Anand. Mr. Hartlib condemns us much for neglecting the 
propagating of Almond-Trees, which (faith he) grow 
very well and bear good Fruit, he having, as he ſays, 
ſeen divers Buſhels on one Tree in his Brother's Or- 
chard; they grow large and upright, and need not the 
help of a Wall. The Almonds are in ſome ſweet, 
wy others a little bitter; but I am told, that often 
removing of them makes them grow ſweeter; the 
Tree is chiefly received for the Beauty of its Flowers, 
which being early, and of a fair, pale, reddiſh Colour, 


make a fine ſhe w in a Garden, e 
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They are raiſed by ſetting of the Nut inthe Shelf! 
in the Month of Oclober or February, which ſhould be 
nid in ſoft Dung, a Day or two before you plant them; 
and when they come up they ſhould be watered once a 
Week, till they grow Py large: they may alſo be 
raiſed by Slips from the Roots; they delight in the 
= Sun, and a dry Soil; and grow barren in a fat one. 
Fou may increaſe ſeveral ſorts of Fruits, by making 
choice of a convenient Branch, or Shoot of an in- 
different ſize; which about Midſummer, ſometimes 
W alittle ſooner, and ſometimes later, according as the 
= Weather proves, when the Sap is very high, which 
in ſome Trees is ſooner and in ſome later; a little a- 
= bove the place you think beſt, apply a pony quan- 
tity of well-rempered Mortar round about it, and 
make ſuch proviſion with convenient tying of a Cloth 
about it as may cauſe the Mortar not to fall off, either 
by the waſhing of the Rain or otherwiſe, and cover 
it with Clay, which form ſo on the Top, that it may 
| little receive the Moiſture in caſe of Rain, and 
then cut the Bark off round about the Branch under 
the place where the Clay is, about two or three Inches 
wide, and in the Clay or Mortar, it will either put 
forth root, or prepare it ſo for rooting, that being cut 
off about the e of Planting- ſeaſon, it will 
grow, which ſometimes may be done about the latter 
end of September, or beginning of October. Vou muſt 
obſerve in planting of it to proportion the Top to 
the Root, and not to leave too much for the youn 
Root to feed, and plant it in good Ground with the 
Mortar on, which is to be made of Clay, fine Earth, 
and a little Dung, which muſt be clapped to the bared 
oe as well as to the Bark that is about it, and the 
Ball made as big as a Foot-ball. It muſt be ſet pretty 

deep, and kept often watering. 335 
Pear- Trees have commonly more brittle Roots than 
Apple-Trees, and therefore more care ſhould be had 
in taking of them up, and the Roots of ſuch Apple- +» 
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* The Art of Husbandry | Or, . FE 
Trees, or Stocks as have been raiſed of Kernels, are 
likewiſe more brittle than thoſe raiſed of the Crab 
Medlars are raiſed beſt by grafting on a Serviſe Tree; 
the great Dutch Medlar is the beſt, and a good bear- 
er; they are alſo raiſed of the Stone and ſometimes 
from Suckers, but when ſowed they require a great 
deal of time, before they bear: Neither is the þ ruit 
-- fo large as when grafted. They are commonly planted | 
near the Water, — they thrive and bear well in other 
FO En I 
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Chap. VI. Of Dwarf, Wall and Standard 


Trees. 


4 * 1 4 
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VO UR Trees being grafted or inoculated on pro 

. A perStocks, the next thing to be conſider'd, i 
Which are to be for Dwarfs, Walls and Standard; 
that a proper Method may be uſed about each ſor, 
the ing of which conſiſts moſtly in the prunim 
of them: Dwarf Trees muſt be pruned fo as to mak: 
them hollow, and to branch low into as many Bran 
ches as you can: The ſame care muſt be taken of ſuct 
as are to plant againſt Walls; only as the one are 1 

. ou round, the others are, as much as you can, to 
be made to grow flat, that they may ſpread the bei 
ter on the Wall; but for the Standards, as ſoon 5s 
you can, you are to reduce them to one Branch, which 
when it comes to the intended heighth you defire, yo! 
muſt cut the top of it to cauſe it to head at that plac; 
always conſidering the ſtrength of the Body, whid 
if it have {ſtrength enough you may prune it clear . 
but if weak, leave according to its ſtrength, more! 
leſs Branches to grow out of the ſides, and check the 


Sap which ſtrengthens the Body: and ſo will the E d 
pruning of the Head, when once the Body is of * 
4 good ſtrength. 5 rink Tg. 
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Buy rhis means being provided with all forts of 


Trees, it will in the next 175 be convenient to conſi- 
ed for the planting of them 
out, in doing of which it will be neceſſary to know, 


Ws firſt, how to order the Ground, and ſecondly, how 
do tranſplant the Trees. 


. 


Chap. VII. Of the manner of cultivating Ground 


For an Orchard. 


"THE natural Soil of an Orchard is more to be re- 
garded than that of a Garden, becauſe the Gar- 


den Product rooteth but ſhallow, and ſo may eaſily 
be manur'd to the depth that is requir'd for Garden- 
Commodities; but Fruit-Trees growing large and 
Wy rooting deep, ought to have a deep and rich Soil, 
= where your conveniency will allow of it. 5 


And if the Land that you intend to plant be a T urf, 


or Green-ſwerd, you will do well to plow it two 


Years before you ſet the Trees in it, to make it mel- 


f low and looſe; and the deeper you plow it the bet- 


ter, becauſe the Trees will have the better Oppor- 


W tanity to root; and if you lay Dung or Manure on it, 


the plowing will mix it the better with the natural 


Soil, and it will be much the better to dig if you deſign 


to {et Beans, Peaſe or other Commodities with your 


| Trees, which is the beſt way of advancing the Growth 


of your Trees; and if you would have your Trees 
to thrive, you muſt take care that your Trees be not 
them, which my 
or any way hin 


they might otherwiſe receive by the Rain or Dew. 
= In an Acre of Land may be planted at forty Foot 
& diſtance two hundred and fifty ſix Trees, at fifty Foot 

& diſtance one hundred and ſixty nine, and at ſixty Foot 
8 diſtance one hundred and twenty one Trees. 


too near together, and that no ſort of Plants be near 


Take 


y deprive them of their Nouriſnment, 
er thoſe Refreſhings and Helps that 
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Take care to keep the Earth about your Trees al- 
ways light and clean, and often cultivated, ſo as to 
mend and clean it as often as it require. 
Farth that is hot or dry muſt be dug or tilled in 

Summer- time, either a little before or whilſt it rains, 
or ſoon after; at which time you can neither Till it 
too often nor too deep, becauſe the doing of it in 

hot Weather will kill ch Herbs or Flowers as grow 

in itz except they are watered; but cold, ſtrong and 

moiſt Earth is beſt to be tilled in dry Weather, only 
there are ſome Grounds that will not work till Rain 
%%% ͤ 016757 ITS 

The frequent ſtirring of the Earth prevents its 

goodneſs from being waſted by the growth and nou- 

riſhment of ill Plants; but fuch ſtirrings are not e- 

nough without pulling of the Weeds up: For il 

Weeds that uſually grow in Summer and Autumn, 

multiply without end if they are ſuffer'd to run to 

Seed. At the time that the Trees bloſſom and the 
Vines ſhoot, the Earth is not to be meddled with. . 
To dry Earth a large Culture or Tillage may be 

allow'd the beginning of Winter, and the like, 
ſoon as it is pal, that the Snow, and Rain of the 

Winter and Spring may eaſily fink into the Earth; 
but to ſtrong and moiſt Earth a ſmall Tillage in Oobrr 
only, to remove the Weeds, is beſt, and to give 
large Tillage in Spring when the greateſt Rains are 
over; and if you Trench heavy moiſt Ground againſt 

Winter, your firſt breaking of it up ought to be 

© Put if your Orchard is ſituated in à ſandy or dry 
Ground, endeavour by the help of ſome Gutters to 
carry off all the Water that falls in haſty Showers to 
- thoſe Places that are manur'd, that none of it may be 
unprofitably waſted in the Walks or Allies, but if 

your Soil is ſtrong and fat, drain it off from the Or- 
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] a. * chard as much as you can. And if your Land lie flat, 
"mn that wet is apt to ſtand upon it, or if 'tis a ſhallow 
| Soil, you may ſomething help it in plowing, py 15 
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the May of Improving of Land. 173 
chering of the Land always up in and near the Place 
where you intend the rows of Trees ſhall afterwards 
ſtand; which will make the Soil deep where they are 
to ſtand, and draw off the Moiſture, as was ſaid be- 
IE OT 02 ADE D003 10 TE TINS 
Rain- water ſinks not fo deep into Land as Snow, 
and therefore in moiſt Land it is a good way to remove 
the Snow as much as you can from about your Trees. 
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Chap. VII. Of rhe Tranſplanting of Trees. 


J Have already given ſeveral Directions for the 
1 Tranſplanting of Foreſt- Trees, which will ſerve 
for Fruit-Trees alſo, and therefore what I ſhall conſi- 
der about Fruit=Trees at preſent, is the diſtance they 
are to be planted ar, ind what may tend to the ma- 
king of them the more fruitful; the ſeldom bearing 
of Fruit being one of the greateſt Diſcouragements 
JJ Coon oe 
As for Standards of Apples or Pears, I am not for 
planting of them nearer than forty Foot; which diſ- 
tance, if any one think too far for an Orchard, and 
that by the thriving of their Trees (eſpecially while 
they are young) they ſhall ſuſtain loſs, I ſhould rather 
adviſe them to plant Cherry-Trees, Codlins, Plumbs, 
Se. between, becauſe in about thirty or forty Years 
time they will be decaying, and ſo by cutting them 
down will make way for the other Trees, the largeſt 
of Apple and Pear-Trees, and the room that they _ 
have being what I think doth much contribute to their 
bearing and thriving, in that they receive the more 
Benefit and Refreſhment of the Sun and Air, and have 
the more room for their Roots to ſpread by their diſ- 
tance from each other, and the Fruit is much the bet- 


or ſixty Foot diſtance will do well, becauſe they will 
be leſs prejudicial to the Graſs; but for the prevent - 
ing of any Inconveniency that may come 2 
„ of © Rn VVV 
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The An of Husbandry : O, 
Lands from the dropping of the Trees, I ſhall propoſe | 
one thing that I haye already hinted. at, which is, 
= to plant all your Trees in rows from Eaſt to Welt, 
1 Let the Trees and rows be forty Foot one from ano- 
* cher, and let all the Trees, by pruning of them, be 
made to grow like a Fan, or to ſpread in the ſame 
VPoorm as if they were to grow againſt a Wall, only in 
that the Stem mult be taller: "This I think will pre- 
=o: vent the prejudice that the dropping of Trees will do 
Z do the Grafs, and will ſhade the Land from burning, 
Xp aand improve it bythe falling of the Leaves, and wall 
= alſo cauſe the Fruit to ripen much better than if they 
grew in the common Form, of which laſt Particular 
=» 5 had the Experience of two or three Trees that 
I kept trimmed after the ſame manner on purpoſe for a 


| Cherries, Plumbs, Quinces, and ſuch like Trees, 
Fo _. may... be planted at fifteen or twenty Foot diſtance, 
= Mc et OT 
— ' - "| will be neceſſary at every three or four Years end 
FF to lay about aged Trees ſome Soil, eſpecially Lime or 
Chalk, which is done by uncovering the Mould with- 
in alittle of the Roots, and applying of it, and then 

, covering of them again with Earth; the beſt Seaſon 
for which Work is the beginning of Winter, that 
the Rains may waſh it to the Roots before the heat 


of the Summer invades it. 


Fo Pal-Dee., But Wall-trees ſhould be planted at. ſuch diſtances 
2s the heighth or breadth of the Wall, the Nature of 
the Tree, and the Nature of the Ground requires; 
the higher the Wall, the nearer the Trees may be to- 
gether; and the lower the Wall, the farther diſtance, 
That they may have room to ſpread in breadth where 
they want it in heighth; eſpecially Vines, which re- 
2 2 more ſpacious and ample place to ſpread againſt 
than other Fruit, it being certain, that the more the7 
ſpread the better they bear and thrive, which is con- 
© _ krary to the Opinion of all Foreign Parts: And the 
ume may be 1 of moſt other Wall- Fruit, e- 


rhe Way of Impraving of Landl. 75 
ſpecially Pears and © Prout upon which account! 
cannot but think mott of our Walls too low, and our 
Trees commonly planted too thick. And. _ 
HFaving oecaſion to find fault with the common fort al: jo WM 
of Walls for Fruits, it gives me an opportunity of Fruit. y 
recommending the Propoſal made by Mr. Fatio for 
ſloping Walls, that ſo what is planted againſt them 
may lie expoſed to the direct Beams of the Sun: This 
ſort of Walls, breaking the Wind and reflecting the 
= Sun-beams from one Wall to another, muſt be of 
great Advantage for the ripening of Fruit in our cold 
Z1 Climate z. to which I ſhall only add an accidental Ex» 
= periment made by a Friend of mine, who hada Wall, 
the Foundation of which being bad, obliged him on 
= the planted ſide, between each Tree, to make But- 
treſſes of about a Yard from the Wall, which cauſed 
= his Fruit to ripen much ſooner than it did before: 
His Wall ſtood a little facing to the Eaſtward of the 
61ſt; a EI Tn 
But to proceed to what I think the great Point to of he 
be taken care of about Fruit- Trees, which is the Un- Dru. 
fruitfulneſs of them, it being often many Vears toge- my 2 . 
ther, that both Apples, Pears, and other Fruits fail, 
as we have of late experienced for ſeven or eight 
Vears together; which Inconveniency being one of the 
_ greateſt Diſcouragements that, attends Planting, as I 
{aid before, it may not be amiſs a little to conſider the 
| _ occaſion of this Unfruitfulneſs, and likewiſe to pro- 
poſe ſome Remedies for the ſame. Now the Unfruit- 
kfulneſs of theſe Trees commonly proceeds 
_ - Firſt, From Blaſts occaſioned by the Winds, as 9-ca{ored 
many times from the Eaft-wind in the Spring, which 9 ſs: 
coming after Rain, when the Bloſſoms are wet, and 
bringing of Froſts with it, ſhrivels up the Leaves 
of the Bloſſoms and ſpoils them. If a Weſt- wind 
ſucceeds it commonly brings Caterpillars; the beſt 
Remedies againſt which are good Shelter, to prevent = 
the Froſts; and the burning of Straw, Hawm, Ge. = 
to kill the other; but a great means to have Fruit all —_ 
wy e JJ 
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Yeats, is where you have the Conveniency of diffe- 
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rent Situations, that ſo when a Blaſt comes by one 
Wind, you may have another under ſhelter front it; 


and tho the South Aſpect is the beſt for ripening of 
Fruit, yet the moſt conſtant bearing Orchard that I 


have met with, is an Orchard run to a ſmall 


Farm 1 have in Herifordſbire, that is not above a Rood 


of Ground, which is ſituated on the fide of an Hill that 
faces the North-Eaſt: The Soil is a kind of a yellow 


Tile-Clay, and the Weſt- end of it is ſheltered by the 
Houſe, and the South- ſide by high Trees, but the 


North-· ſide and Eaſt- end is wholly expoſed to thoſe 
Winds. But having a conveniency of ſeveral Situa- 


tions where Inow live, I may, when the Trees grow 
up, which I have lately planted, be able to give a 


better account of this Particular; for Experiments 


of thiskind muſtrather be tried in the South Parts of 
England than North, eſpecially for North or Weſt 


Secondly, The want of Rain juſt at Bloſſoming- time, 
often occaſions the dropping off of the Blofſoms for 


Want of Sap to nouriſh them, eſpecially in dry 
_ Grounds; and therefore I have heard of ſome in E;, 
whoſe Orchards were upon a dry Soil, that have had 


great quantities of Fruit when all their Neighbours a- 


bout them have failed, only upon this account, that 


1 they kept their Trees watered at Bloſſoming-time; 
and of a Gentleman, who had an Orchard planted on 


Fruit to 


the ſide of a Hill that he could Water when he would, 


which hardly ever failed. 


| The thirdoccaſionof Unfruitfulneſsis the not fuit- | 


ing of your Fruit and Soil together, a Point that de- 


ſerves more particular Obſervations than I have been 
yet able to make, and what I would defire the Aſſiſt 
ance of ſuch in as are willing to promote this Work, 


being ſatisfied that not only ſome ſort of Fruits bear 


better on ſome Soils than others, but alſo er e 5 


tghrive much better; however, in the mean time I ſhall 
adviſe them that plant an Orchard, to enquire What 


ſort 
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what fort of Fruits bear beſt in thoſe: Soils, as: I faid 
before, and accordingly: to ſtock. als: with 
that fort of Fruit. | 
Hut a great hindrance 0 a hit enquiry. into this 
uſeful part of Huſbandry is the variety of Names 
that are in many Places given to one and the ſame Ap- 
ple or Pear; and therefore when any one hath a good 
bearing Fruit, I would adviſe them to be ſure of the 
Name of them from ſome experienced Gardeners, 
= and then a certain Judgment may be made of them. 
And if you find the Ground wherein you plant your 
PFruit- Trees not ſuitable to the Nature of the Tree, it 
may be altered by applying of Earth, 0 or Sand 
of a different Nature to your Soil. 


Ee Treesisthe Barrenneſs of the Soil they are planted on, 
fror I cannot but think it as neceſſary to dung Se 5 
as Plowed Lands, that ſo the Dung may waſh to the 
Roots of the Trees to nouriſn them; inis I reckon © 
was the reaſon of the fruitfulneſs of the Orchard men- 
tioned by Mr. Hartlib in his Legacy, when he adviſed 
the 3 of the Waſh of a Sheep common to the 
Roots of the Trees, which, he ſays, occaſioned ſuch 
a fruitfulneſs to an Orchard that e ae d to a Farm 
that an Acquaintance of his held, that err 5 
got an Eſtate out of the Farm by it, which before was 
75 dear rented, that it had like to have ruined him. 
And I knew a Farmer in Kent that uſed to ſay, that 
he had often obſerved it, that whenever he let his 
Hogs go into his Orchard unrung, to root about the 
Trees, . to dung them, he had always a Crop f 
Fruit; and it is certaing for Fruit-Trees no Dung is 
10 good a8 s Hogs-dung, which Mr. Worlidge confirms 
in his Finetum Britannicum ; and tho* they may ſpoil 
ſome Graſs in Winter, it is eaſily leveled; in Sor eing. 


Hogs-dung i is likewiſe an en © NEO for * 
Be, 
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I fort of Soil their Neighbours Orchards are. of ande 


A fourth Reaſon of the Unfruitfulneſs of Fruit- From bar- 4] A 
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278 pbe Ai of Huhandry :* Or, 
Dom Moſs. | Fifthly,: Moſs is very (prejudicial to the bearing 
_ *. ; ae 3 e eee e 4 | 
 coldneſs of the Land the Trees grow on, whether it 
is wet or dry, or their being planted too deep; and 
if it proceed from the coldneſs of the Land, lay Sea- 
coal Aſhes, Horſe- dung, Cc. If from Moiſture, drain 
the Land well; but if it proceed from deep planting, 
they are ſmall, it is the beſt way in very moitt 
Meather to draw: them up higher; but if they are 
too latge, for that there is no remedy but replanting 
of them, or to plant new in their places. To cure 
the Mols, in Staffordſbire, T am told, they burn off 
the Moſs of their Trees about December with a wiſp 
of Straw, but the common way is, to rub it off of 
young Trees with a Hair-Cloth, or to ſerape it off 
With a wooden Inſtrument that may not hurt the Bark 
of the Trees. I knew one that had an Apple- tree 
very much run over with Moſs, and he made a Stye 
under it, in which he fatted Hogs, and it cured it. 
But as Moſs is ſometimes cauſed from the want of Sap, 
which is the reaſon that old Trees are beet 5 
more Moſſy than young, it is good to lop off ſeveral 
of the Branches of ſuch Trees, which will make them 
proſper the better, and be leſs Moſſy; eſpeciallß 
where Trees are Moſſy that grow on dry Ground. 
- Sixthly, Many Trees run altogether to Wood and 
Branches, and ſeldom bear any Fruit; to remedy 
which Inconveniency, ſome propoſe hacking of the 
Tree, or to cut Croſſes or other Stroaks upon the 
Bark, to give ſome check to the Sap; others propoſe 
to bore a Hole through the Body of the Tree; this 
Fay carries ſome probability with it, becauſe hollow 
Trees, or ſuch as are hurt or decayed in the Body or 
Stem, are more apt to bear than ſound ones. The 
ſame reaſon may be for the cleaving of the Roots of 
Trees, and for the putting of Stones or Wedges in 
them; for Trees blown aſide by the Wind, or by 
ſome other Accident, do uſually bear great Quantities, 

and ſometimes more than when they ſtood firm and 
„ „%%% [( | upright : | 
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upright: The reaſon of which may be the Check that 

18 wage _ the Sap running into the Branches, 
8 8 


when ap might do to produce Fruit; but the 
beſt way is to prune off ſome of the Branches in Sum- 


mer- time, when the Sap is in them, which is the beft 


way. to ahate their Luxuriancy; but this muſt be 
done with Judgment, the beſt time of doing which is 


in June. p 


.© Seventhly, It is Tap to have variety of Fruit in an Variety 
ome Apples and Pears that bear in god. 
one Year will not do ſo in another; and therefore 
where Variety is, you will ſeldom fail of having ſome 
Eighthh, Another thing to be conſidered, is, to plant 120 plaw = 
= fuch Fruit as will hang on the Trees, till ripe, there Fit tas 
being 3 forts of Fruit that will ſhake off dlmoft 2 5-8 
Vind; upon which account it is good always 7;,, 
to have the South Welt ſide of your Orchard well fhel- 
tered with high Trees, that Wind being, as I ſaid be- 
fore, the moſt troubleſome about the latter end of 


Orchard, becauſe 


* 


7 


I ſhall here add ſomething concerning the fencing of 


Trees out of Mr. Evelyn, communicated unto him from 
Dr. Beal, which will be of advantage to the planting 
of Trees in Fields for ſecuring of them from Cattle. 


I be fencing of ſingle Trees uſeth to be dene by 
Rails at great Charges, or by Hedges and Buſhes, 


8 


Which every other Year muſt be renewed, and the 
Materials not to be had in all Places neither; I there- 
fore prefer and commend to you the enſuing form of 


pts wn hy Fencing, which is more cheap and caſie, 
ath other Advantages not commonly known: 


Formed, but have practiſed it my ſelf with fücceſs. 


Take it thus: 


Set your Tree on the green Swath, or rather five 


or ſix Inches under it, if the Soil be very healthy; 


if moiſt or weeping half a Foot above it: Fhen cut a 


Trench round that Tree two Foot, or more, in the 
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280 The Art of ly bs 0% 
N from it. Lay a rank of the Tuſts, with the 
| Graſs outward, upon the inner ſide of the Trench to- 
ward your Plant, and then a ſecond. rank upon your 
former, and I a third and fourth, all orderly placed 
(as in a Fortification) and leaning towards che Tree 
after the form of a Pyramid or larger Hop- hill: Al. 
ways as you place a row of Tufts in comp * you muſt 
lll up the inner part of the Circle with Te looſe Earth 
of the ſecond Spit, which you Gig out of your Trench, 
and which is to be two Foot and half wide, or more, 
as you deſign to mount the Hillock; "which by this 
means you will have raiſed about your: Plant near 
three Foot in heighth. At the Point it needs not be 
above two Foot or eighteen Inches diameter, where 
Fou may leave the Earth in form of a Diſh, to convey 
the Rain towards the Body of the Tree, and upon 
the top of this Hillock prick up five or fix ſmall Bri- | 
ars or Thorns, binding them li 5 15 to the Body of 
the Plant, and fo avs; bog finiſhed the Work. 


= The Conveniencies of this kind of Planting, are, 
= - Fir, That neither Swine, nor Sheep, nor any | 
| he ſort of Cattle can annoy your Trees. 
4 Secondly, You may adventure to ſet the ſmaller 
Plants, being thus raiſed and ſecured from the reach | 
” of Cattle. 8 
Thirdly, Your Trees arc ene in thi Hillock a 
the violence of Winds, withbut Stakes to fret 
= canker them : 
2 . It the Soil be vet, it Is s hereby made 
A hy. : 
Fifthly, If very ary, the Hillock defends chem from : 
the outward Heat. 5 
Sinthly, It prevents the Couch-gras, which ſor che 
firſt Year inſenſibly robs moſt Plants in ſandy ( Grounds 
| 1 to Graze. And, wy 
e The grazi ing Bank = . the = 
= 2 obey Farmer for the waſte of his ny! 1 n 8 
or erw. 1 be wall TOE: bethink. 
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ide Way of Improving of Land. 131 
In the ſecond or third Year (by what time your 5 
Roots ſpread) the Trench, if the Ground be moiſt or 
Seaſon wet, will be near fill'd up again by the tread- 
ing of Cattle; for it needs not be cleanſed; but then 
you muſt renew your Thorns: Vet if the Planter be 
curious, I ſhould adviſe a caſting of ſome ſmall quan- 
tity of rich Mould into the bottom of the Trench 
the ſecond Year, which may improve the Growth, 
and invite the Roots to ſpredde. 
= In this manner of Planting, where the Soil is not 
rich, the exact Planter ſhould add a little quantity to 
each Root of Earth from a frequented High- way, or 
= Yard where Cattle are kept. One Load will lace 
for fix or ſeven Trees, this being much more proper 
than rotten Soil or looſe Earth, the fat Mould beſt 
agreeing with the Apple- Tre. 
= The broader and deeper your Ditch is, the higher 
vill be your Bank, and the ſecurer your Fence; but 
then yoù muſt add ſome good Earth in the ſecond 
TS beef 5 nnd hdr cone ĩ A 
Il muſt fubjpin, that only Trees of an upright 
growth be thus planted in open Grounds, becauſe 
? ing Trees will be ſtill within reach of Cattle as 
they increaſe. Nor have I met with any Inconveni: 
ence in this kind of Tranſplanting (which is applicable 
do all ſorts of Trees) but that the Mole and the Ant 
may find ready Entertainment the firſt Year, and 
| ſometimes impair a weak rooted Plant, otherwiſe it 
Ss rarely mikcarnes. In form, oo oo oo YE 
This manner of Fencing is ſoon executed by an in- 
different Workman, who will eaſily fer and guard fix 
ͤ— p ˙ ˙¹ũw·t‚ 8 
I ſhall conclude this Point with giving a ſhort ac- 
count of ſome of the beſt or moſt common ſorts of 
5 A Pears and other Fruits that I have met with, 
| with ſome Remarks upon the ſeveral ſorts, in order 
| to. procure a more exact account of them, which isa 
| Work that will need more aſſiſtance exactly to per- 
form than I am able to procure at preſent, every 
JC Country, 
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Country, and many parts of cach Country, having 
= | ſome ſort of Fruit or other not known in the next; 

and therefore in the mean time the Rule that I ſhall 
a dviſe moſt to obſerve is, to take an account of the bei 
HBearers, and moſt uſeful forts of Fruits, and the par- 
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Chap. IX. Some farther Obſervations concern. 
in the Unfruitfulneſs of Trees. 
. £ 10OD. Dunging, Chalking, or Liming of Or- 
NI chards, are e to Trees, which when 
large draw a great deal of the Heart of the Ground, and 
cannot maintain themſelves with vigour without it. 
Sir Hugh Plat ſays, That if you mix green Cow: 
dung and Urine together, and waſh your Trees with 
it, with a Bruſh, once in two or three Months, it will 
keep Conies, Hares, &c. from barking of them; and 
he fays like wiſe, that it will deſtroy the Canker. 
A Gentlemannear Hereford aſſures. me, that he fed 
| ſeveral Hogs about ſome old Apple- trees that he 
thought had done bearing, and that the next Year hc 
had thirty Buſhels of Apples, apiece, off of ſeveral 
of them; and therefore he was propoſing to me to 
have a moveable Sty, and about it to make a Yard 
with Hurdles, to remove from one Tree to another; 
which I cannot but think a very good way, and what 
will be a very great Improvement of all ſorts of Fruit- 
Trees, not only to promote their bearing, but like- 
wile:to cure the Moſs, Canker, and other Infirmitics 
of them, eſpecially ſince this way will ſave the Urine, 
Which 1 prefer for Trees much before Dung, becaulc 
it penetrates better to the Roots, and is much to be 
Preferr'd for the curing of any of the afore-menti- 
_ « oned Infirmities; which Iam confirmed in by a Letter 
I xeceiv'd from concerning the being of 
P ruit⸗ trees in ent, which I ſhall give in his on words: 
e It was formerly (as all Ancient Graziers know) 
& A Cuſtom to keep up and fatten their Oxen in Stalls, 


| ov? | 2 n 
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in which Earthen - veſſels were placed 


„% With which Urine fo, ſaved, they waſhed two 

„ three” times in the Month of March their moſly, 
8 * cankered, worm; eaten and unſound Trees, and 
„ poured: ſome of it to the Roots; and if plenty of 


3 Pippin- Trees might be raiſed, made thrive; and 
„ flouriſh, as well as heretofore. 


„ he ſaid he had ſeveral times ſeen at the pulling up 

„ ſuch old Stalls, ſome that have had a well ſteen' 
Channel under the Planks, leading to a large ſteined 
= © Receptacle without the Stall, at which he had of- 


© ic till J mentioned the aforeſad —— 


bare its Name from the plenty of that Fruit once 
- Fromd there. Ba 


Ned by Sir Hugh Plat, Dr. Plot, and others, and may 
as wel be applied to the Body and Branches of the 


Root (thatis, in moderate quantities) to warm, invi- 


d barren Soil. 


viz. Ro 2 ſtraw, Beans, Graſs, &c. are better (quan- 


&. and that Animal Subſtances, as Urine; Dung of 
Mev, Beaſts, and Fowls, Bones, and Horns of Beaſts 
burnt or putrefied, "TYuollen- Rags, and the like, are of 

renter er kg and nouriſhment than — a 


ee Planks to ſave the Urine that came e them: Y 


s it were now to be had, I do not doubt but that 


« pang lately to mention this toa Carpenter 


„ ten wondred, but could never think the reaſon of 


This uſeful Obſervation I had from near 
5 1 unbridge; in which part of the Country Apple- trees 
fo rmerly flouriſhed in ſuch abundance, that Pembury 

alias Pippenbury, a Pariſh not far diſtant, ' is ſaid to 


That Urine is a very beneficial Manure; i is confirm- | 


Tree to cure Cankers, kill Moſs and Worms, as at the 
gorate, and K's uicken the Circulation of rhe Sap, 1 
N 


cially in a c 
Jor may it be improper here to obſerve, chat ge- 
nelly ſpeaking, all Manures differ in goodneſs and 
ſtrength, according to the different kinds or claſſes of 
Bodies they are made of; as that vegetable Subſtances, 


tity for quantity) than Marle, Lime, Mud, Sea Sand, 7 
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nerally let run away to waſte, of which ſo great Ad. 
Vantage is made in Flanders, and other parts beyond 


the Roots of Trees, Vines, &c. to make them bear. 


I ſhall be glad if this Account may put any upon 
the Trial of mins that excellent Fruit the Kent 
3 Pippen, which elſe, I fear, will be loſt: For I find 
in ſeveral Orchards both in Kent, E/ex, and Hert. 
Fordſpire, old Trees of that ſort, but I can find no young 
ones to proſper. © A Friend of mine tried a great many Wl 
Experiments in Zertfordſbire, about raiſing of then, 
and could never get them to thrive, tho? he had odd 
Trees in the fame Orchard that grew and bore very 
well. I likewiſe tried ſeveral Experiments my cli, 
and have had young Trees thrive ſo well, as to make We 
many n in a Year, but theſe 
young Shoots were always blaſted the next Year, o 
cCankered; which makes me think that the Ancient; | 
had ſome particular way of raiſing of them, that we 
have loſt the Knowledge of, ſo that what is propoſcd 
ſeems very probable to be the way they did make uſt W 
of: Which the Circumſtances of the place not on) 
confirms, but the Uſefulneſs of the Matter — 
there being nothing of greater Advantage, as I have 
found by Experience, than Urine, for the Improve- i 
ment of all ſorts of Vegetab le. 
And therefore Iam ſorry to find the ancient Huf 
bandry out- do the preſent ; and that ſo uſeful a Ma- 
terial as Urine ſhould be fo much neglected, and ge- 


Sea: concerning which I have in ſeveral places given 
an Account of its Advantages. 
Blood, Soot, and the Dirt of Sinks is good to lay to 


If your Orchard be on dry Ground, to make your 
Trees bear about the beginning of May, when the 
Trees are in the heighth of their Bloſſom, dig a little 
about them; eſpecially if you mix Shceps-dung with 
it, beſtow a Pale - full of Water on every Tree once 3 

| Day, till you ſee the Fruit fer. I know one that did 
ſo, and ſeldom failed of Crop. 


When 


— 
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the Way e Improving of Land. 
When Frait-Trees are old and decaying, lop off ſe- 
veral of the Boughs, and lay Lime or Ghalk to them, 
and it will caute them to ſtrike new Roots, and to 


ſoire, p. 487, ſays, an old Orchard of Apple- Trees, 
er, the beginning of April, diſbarked the Trees from 


near the bottom, almoſt up to the part of the Tree, 
where the head divides into Branches; the Bark 


ß Rn . 
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£ miſſing. And one in Eſſex told me of a Pear- Tree 
vbvhich he barked, about fix Inches round; and it oc- 


ſmaller Roots to nouriſh them, they being as it were 
If you have Vines or Fruit- Trees that run upon the 


on the Fruit, which will much forward its ripening. 
But from what I have already mentioned concerning 


cle, which he propoſes to be about eight Yards in cir- 


which opinion, I muſt own my ſelf, eſpecial 


| 
| becauſe they bear only on rhe Shoots of the: 


| thrive, and bear well; it being a renewal of their 
Age. Mr. Moor in his Deſcription of Northampton- 


growing moſſy and bearing but indifferently, the owns 


grew again in Summer: and by the latter end of the 
Vear, was firm and ſmooth; and had a fine thin Rind, 
and bear every Year after very well, not one of them 


I caſion'd it to bear every Year tho! it never bore before. 
In manuring of Trees, do not lay it too near the Body, 
but ar ſome diftance, that it may ſoak down to the 


: the Mouths that ſuck in the Nouriſhment for the Trees. 


| : Tyles of any Building, or upon a ſloaping Wall, accord- 
ing ro Mr. Fatio's Propoſal, you may fer Melon Glaſſes 


5 an Experiment made by a Friend of mine, p. 275. con- 
cerning Walls, I cannot but prefer Mr. Langford's Con- 
trivance of building of them in the Form of a Semi- cir- 


cumſerence on the inſide, and about ſix in diameter, 
| which he ſays is found by experience to do well; of 
| 6 for / ines, 
me Tear; 
which Shoots are apt to grow upright, and muſt occa- 
ſion them to be at a greater diſtance from the Wall, 
it they grow upon a floaping Wall, than where 
| they run parallel to an upright one; and beſides, theſe 
circular Walls may be conveniently covered which 
will be not only a great Advantage to Vines, in that 
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find occaſion. 5 
In ordering of . all-Trees, you may prevent unte W p 
ceſſary Branches, by rubbing or cutting off ſuch Bud 
as come forth, where there 1 is not convenient roon = B 


* 1 4 \ Ae: 5 —— Won 


: you may ſecurely let the Grapes hang on the Vities ol 
ripen, as long as you pleaſe, without any danger fron 
the Froſts; but you may alſo: by the ſame means, iſ 
the Spring; cover toe arm — Fruit from being pre. 

Froſts, which ſhould upon other 
alls have Matts or — hung before them, fron 
the time of their firſt be l to bloſſom, until the 

for ſome time ae if v0 2 


are well knit or ſet, 


for them to de laid. 


A Gentleman of Hanpfite nen me Word, — he ti 

has obſerved but few good Apples to do well in di 4 

vers Parts of that Country, except the Golden- Rem 
and Codlin, eſpecially on a row or ſandy Soil tha t 


has Springs within three or Foot of the Surface 


and that Oaks on ſuch Land thrive very well. 


To which I muſt add, that I have obſerved the 
Colden- Renner, in other places, to thrive on Gravel or 
Sandy Land, the beſt of a any Fruit-Trees, except 
Plumbs ; andin Hampſhire J have met with greater vi 
riety of Apples of the Golden-Rennet kind, than in 
any other part of England; and I have obſerved, that 
moſt of the largeſt ſorts of Apples do beſt on Grave], 


and are the leaſt ſubject to Moſs or Canker. 


The Red freak isreckoned where it yields the beſt 


N eder; not to grow ſo large as other Fruit-Trees, and 


nay it LE be 1 * nearer dn other 1 rees 
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- HE Avcintitick or Golden-Ruſſeting hath n no 


der a Ruſſet Hair, hath ſome Warts on it, its Fleth 


of a yellow Colour, i its form'of a flattiſh round. This 
wn a is Not ripe > after „ but Keeps over 


the 


compare, it being of a Gold- colour'd Coat un- 
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the Winter, and is, without diſpute, the moſt ple - 1 
ſant taſted Apple that grows, having a moſt delicate =_— 
Aromatick Reliſh, and melting in the Mouth. = 
The Orange Apple, ſo call'd from its likeneſs in 

colour and form to an Orange, deſerves the next 

place, having a fine rough Gold- colour d Coat, re- 

= {cmbling the Golden Pippen, only fairer, keeps long, ; | 


W and is of a very pleaſant taſte, 
= The Golden Pippin is ſmaller than the Orahge-Ap» 
ple, elſe much like it in colour, taſte and long keep- | 
75 gs being the beſt of Apples for Cyder, Eating and 
= The Ruſſet Pearmain is a very pleaſant Fruit con- 
tinuing long on the Tree, and in the Conſervatory, 
partakes both of the Ruſſeting and Pearmain in colour 
and taſte, the one ſide being generally Ruſſet, and 
W the other ftreak'd like a Pearmaim. © 
The Pearmain, whereof there are ſeveral forts, is 
ſo excellent an Apple and ſo well known, that no more 
need be faid of it; only the larger fort keeps not fo 
well, neither is the Summer Pearmain ſo good as the 
Winter; they are all good Cyder-Apples, but no 
great Bearers. ee 
Pippins are of ſeveral ſorts, and take their Name 
from the ſmall Spots or Pips that uſually appear on 
the ſides of them. Some are call'd Stone Pippins 
from their obdurateneſs; ſome are call'd Kentiſb Pip- 
pins, becauſe they are a Fruit that agrees well with that 
Soil; others are call'd French Pippins, having their 
original from France, Which is the beſt bearer of any ß 
of theſe forts of Pippins; the Hollund Pippin from 
the ſame cauſe, and the Ruſſet Pippin from its Ruſſet 
hue, with divers others denominated from the ſeve- 
ral places of their Growth; but ſuch as arediſtinguiſh'd 
by the Names of Grey and White Pippins, are of equal 
goodneſs. They are generally a very pleaſant Fruit, 
and of a good Juice, fi for the Table. Conſervatory 
or Kitchen, but they are ſlender Bearere. 
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not do well for Cyder without it. I likewiſe met 
with in my Neighbourhood a 7e/low- Queening, which 
s a very juicy Apple, and one of the richeſt taſted Ap- 


. The Art of Husbandry: Ur, 
The Golden Rennet is a very pleaſant and fair Fruit, 
of a yellow Fleſh, and the beſt of Bearers for all ſorts 


of Soil, of which there are two ſorts, the large ſort and 
the ſmall; the ſmalleſt keeps Delt 
flavour'd, the other is a mealy Apple if kept after No: 
les alone; 
| 7 with the 
Red freak. They ſell well in the Market, and are good 


vember, and neither of them good -yder-Ap 
but Mr. Worlidge commends them if mix 


ws Apples during the firſt part of the Winter. 
Ee 


have in Ex an Apple call'd a Snow Apple, 
which is an extraordinary certain Bearer on the | 5 
brick Earths, but a very ordinary Apple of its kind; yet 
for its conſtant bearing I cannot but value it, for T had 
rather have any indifferent Apples, than none at all. 
here is alſo in Hertfurdſbire an Apple much reſem- WE 
bling a Gennet-Moil, which they call a Miliſpire; ii 
is both a good Bearer and a good Cyder-Apple. 
The Leather- coat, or Golding-Ruſſeting, as ſome WW 
call it, is a very good Winter Fruit, laſts long, and i We 
of a good, firm and yellow Fleſh; and an extrao- 
dinary good Bearer, and not fo ſubject to Moſs 2 


many other Fruit-Trees are. 
The Bartlet Queening, is a very good Cyder Apple, 
eſpecially if mixed with the Golden Renner, which wil 


ples that ever I met with. I call it a Oueening, becauſe 


exactly of the ſame Shape, but for colour is wholly 
yellow, both inſide and out. The Royal- Apple is alſoa 


good Apple, the Ro/e- Apple, Cotton- Apple, the Sagt- 


dle, the Gaunt- Apple, Kentiſh-Codlin, Powel- Al, 


„ 


5 The Green Ruſſet ing is a tough and hard Fruit 
„ eee e ee 


The Red Ruſſeting is of a leſſer ſtue, long laſting, 


i Lacy coo, Ruſſeting is an extraordinary Bearer, and 
à good Cy 5 nary Bearer, 


and are all of them of a pleaſant Reliſh. 
er and keeping Apple. 
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IT be Pome-Roy is a Fruit of 6960 taſte, a pulpy 
Subſtance, but not yielding muc „ 
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continuing two Years before it periſheth, is a good re- 


Wiſhed ſharp Apple the Spring following, when moſt 
Wother Fruit is ſpent; they are fit for the Cyder Plan- 
nations, being great Bearers, and though dry Fruit, 
Wrhey yield very good Juice, but muſt be ground be- 
fore January. There is a Summer John Apple, that is 


very much commended alſo. 


The Marigold Apple, ſo called from its being 


marked in even Stripes in the Form of a Marigold ; 
WT ſometimes the Onion Appt from the reddiſh brown 


good for the Table. 


c . ' Y 


The Paradiſe Apple is a curious Fruit produced by 


ice. 


commended. 


The Weſtbur) Apple, taking its Name from MWeſtbury 
in Hampſbire, from whence they are much diſperſed 
Mr Worlidge ſays, one 

of the moſt ſolid Apples that grows, of a rough Rind, 
laſts long, 


into the adjacent Parts, is, as 


and obdurate Fleſh, ſharp and quick taſte, 


and yields ayery excellent and plentiful Juice, making 
Cyder equal to the beſt of Fruits; and for the 
Kitchen, few or none exceed it. 5 


Vol. II. 


Hen bee mc 


The ohn Apple; or Deux=-Ans, ſo called from its 
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The Pome- water is an indifferent good laſting Fruit. 
The Golden Douſet, or Golden Ducker, is much 


The 
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long 7 5 of a chick Rind, hare Core, ſtriped, and 
A good Cyder 


The At 0 of ate 05 
The Gilliflower Ax pple is of a leaſant reliſh and 


Apple, making an excellent mixture. 
The Margaret Apple is the beſt and maſt early, u- 


ſually ripe about St. Mar ah s Day in June; it is a 
fair and Quriful Fruit, of a pleaſant zalte and ſcent, 
and deſerves a more 8 ropggation. 


T be Jenneting is next to be gftcemed, as well for 


its Early ripening as its pleaſant taſte. 


The Devonſhire Quarringeon is is alſo a very fine carl 
Ap! le. 


he Summer Pippin is a very pleaſant Apple in 


. colour and taſte, yiclging a delicate Juice. 


The Creeper 1 is an Apple ſo called from the Tres, 


. which grows low, and traileth 1 Its Branches near the 
Ground. 


The Ladies Applei is yer beautiful, and te ins to be 
good about December, and laſts till March and April; it 


is a great bearer, and never wrinkles with keeping. 


The Ladies Thigh i is a kind of Ruſſeting in ſhape 


and colour, with a very juicy and tender ulp, a lit- 
tle muſked; its Tree is ve ong before it bears, but 


5 afterwards produces abunc ance, and 15 ripe the be · 


pinning of July. 


The Violet Apple i of a whitiſh oi Colour, 


little 1 7 in thoſe parts that are from the Sun, but 


{tripe with a deep Red on the Sunny- ſide; the Pulp 


zs very fine and delicate, and is to be eaten as ſoon as 


of a pleaſant ſharp Juice, from Wende it ta 
= Name; Hein well ordered, it excels moſt. other Cy- 


gathered, tho it will continue go ood till Chriſtmas. 
The Codling, ſo called from the uſe it is put unto, 


makes a a good Summer Cyder, and 1 is a good bearer, 
either in Hedges or Standards. 


The Claret- Wine Apple is fair, and yields 50 
es its 


ders, eſpecially with a mixture of fweet Apples. 
'The\ hite-Wining i is a ſmall white Apple, and a 


good bearer, the Fruit juicy and pleaſant, but ſoon 
Per ihing, 5 the; Looks made en dall. a; 
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begs < 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
The Ring Apple, tho' not common, yet is by ſome 
1 an exce 2 Apple, and Preferred 2 the 


The Brag uta is alſo in the number of the beſt of | 
4 * ang = 
= The Giant App le is a large Fruit, well taſted, and 
we beſt of any ae Apple for the Kitche. 
The Bontra- due, or Good Houſewife, is the largeſt 
af Apples, a great bearer, good for the Kitchen. It 
makes good Summer Cyder.. 
The Cat's-head, by ſome called the Go-no-further, 
is a very large Aba. and a good bearer. _ = 
The Spicing Apple, of all apples that are marked ; 
Red, is the meaneſt. A 
7 The Gennet Moil is a ir ho arid haveſſins Fruit i in 
: the Kitchen, and one of he beſt Lyder App es, and 2 
good bearer. c 
= The White Maſt i is a very pleaſant Apple, yielding 
great plenty of Vinous Liquor, bearing this Name in 
W Aerefordſuires and is thought by ſome to be the fame. 
= with the Golden Rennet in Hampſhire. 5 
= The Fox Whelp is eſteemed. among the choice . 
5 Cy der Fruits. | 
"The Bromſbury Crab, altho” little better than the | 
common, yer kept on heaps till Chriſtmas, Jields a 
briſke — em Cider, and very ſtrong. 
& _Elcots are Apples much in requeſt in the Cyder N 
Gamen for their excellent Liquor, but not known 
by that Name in ſeveral Parts of England. == 
The Stocken, or Stoken Apple, is likewiſeineſteem 
there, altho* not known by that Name in many Places. 
The Bitter Scale is an Apple much eſteemed of in 
Devonſhire for the excellent Cyder it yields, without 2 
the mixture or aſſiſtance of any other. 


The Dean's Apple1 18 chere well eſteemed of for the 
ſame reaſon. 


As alſo is che Pleaatine perhaps the ame with 
| our ng | 


Us ee oi 
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The Ar Ww — W. 
: The Purding. Its Name 18 not uſual, but! in the ſame 


Parts. 


The Underleaf, Whol Cyder 3 18 belt at two Tenn; 3 


"ts a very plentiful bearer, hath a Rheniſh Wine fla- 
Vvour, the very beſt of all 1 5 of this kind; the 


ö the Preference, being but a 
kept long, yet is never pleaſing to the Palate; there 
are Kreraf . 1 
ter, the Yellow and the Red, and the more green Red- 
ſtreak: Some ſorts of them have red Veins running 
op the whole Body of the Fruit, which is efteemed | 


Apples ſhould be hoarded a little within Doors; and 


the longer you would keep your' a the longer 
5 you muft hoard your Fruit. 


A longs pale Apple called the Cole ing, about Lud. 
low, is an extraordinary bearer. 
The Arier Apple, a conſtant bearer, making! A hong 


and laſting Cyder; ſome call them Richards, ſome 


Grange Apples; and indeed they make ſo excellent a 


Drink that they are worthy to be recovered into uſe. 


The Olive, well known about Ludlow, may, I con- 


ceiĩve, be accounted among the rang Cyder Apples, 
of which it is the conſtant Report, : i Mr. Evelyn, 

that a Hogſhead of the Fruit will you 
of 7, no: 


an Tlogmead 


Fillets, wher cof alſo flea are the Summer and the 
Winter, in very high eſteem for the delicate Vinous 


. Liquor they yield. The Summer Fillet for che 88 
5 and the Winter Fillet for Gans Cyder. 


The Red- ſtreak, of alli ow Fruit, hath tained 
md of Wilding, and tho” 


orts of them, the Summer and the Win- 


ive the Cyder made'thereof the richeſt Tineture 


| if they are kept till mellow; the Cyder at firſt is 
very luſcious, but if ground more early, it is more racy. 


The 9 5 Apple, ſo called from its Colour, is a 


| good Table Fruit as well as Cyder Apple. 


The Nonſuch is a long laſting Fruit. 
The Angel's Bit is a delicate Apple for N and 


the Tr ee, Or its Name, proper to AH anne a and 
| thoſe Parts. 


"ho Wa ay of lit of Land. 


The Peeling is a laſting Apple, makes ver good 


Cyder, agrees well with thus Air, and is a good bearer. 
The Oaken-pin, ſo called from its hardneſs, is a 


laſting Fruit, yields excellent Liquor, and is near the 3 


nature of the Meſtbury Apple, tho' not in Form. 


The Greening is of a colour green, and oops to a 


: | ſecond Year, and is a good Apple. 
1 The Lording is a fair, Em and ſharp Apple, a con- 
ſtant bearer, being a har 


known by their Colour and Size than their Names; 


there is one called the Honey- comb in ſome Places, 


Which is a fair Apple, and mixed with other Fruit 


Fruit, for the Kitchen only. 
Sweet Apples there = of ſeveral forts, and their 
Names change in every Place, ſo that they are rather 
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= makes admirable Cyder; ſo doth the ſmall Ruſſet 


ſweet Apple, ths Tree is always Cankery. 


| Pome-appeale is an Apple newly pro ated, the 5 
Fruit is al and 9 and 58 no woplcaſanc 
Scent; the Tree is a good bearer, and it is ſuppoſed 
that this is that which is called the Lady's Longing. 

The Fig-apple is alſo new ropagated, the Tree 

l with other Apple- 
Trees, nor hath the Fruit in it any Core or Kernel, 
in theſe reſembling a Fig, and differing from other 


yielding no Bloſſoms as is u 


N Apples, yet is a good T. able-Fruit, and laſting. 


The Sodom Apple, or Bloody Pippen, is a Fruit of 
more than ordinary dark ee, and is eſteemed a 


good Apple. 


The 7 Apple i is a good Winter⸗Fruit, anda 


great Curioſity, for that it is tranſparent. 


Belle and Bon are of two ſorts, the Summer ry ; 

Winter; it is a fair Apple, and a good bearer, but the 

Fruit not long laſting; it makes indifferent Cyder; 
the Winter Belle Bon is much to be preferred to the 


7 Summer! in every reſpect. 


The Pear Apple is a curious pleaſant Apple of A 


rough Coat, but is no good bearer. 


There are alſo the Apples called Eſquire Pernon' 8 
Apple, the Grutehling, 1 * N the Stoa Ap- 


pie 
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42 ple, the Suffolk W 


be Pell-mell Apple, the Thrift A 


other mellow Fruit, do much inrich 


he Art of Huihandvy: Or,” 

ple, which are much commended 
for the Table and Kitchen, Golden Douſet, White 
Fillett, London Apple, Royal Apple, the great Ap- 


ple, the Powell Apple, %. 1 
ple, and the 
Winter Glory, are very good laſting Apples. . 

-Crabs, when kept till they are mellow, may be 


reckoned amongſt Apples, and bring ground with 
the 


Cyder, and is Bil 


1 


the beſt refiner of foul Cyder. 


Zo 'The Caſtard Parſley Apple, the Willi. My ia Card; 2 7 


1 nal, the Short ſtart, the Winter Red, the Cheſnut Ap- 1 


ple, and the Great Belly, are in many Places Apples 


of eſteem, but being not acquainted with them I can 
only name them. Many more there are both French 


and Erglifh, which either are not made familiar to us, 


or elſe are peculiar only to ſome Places, or their Names 


which to enumerate would be tedious and uleleſs. 


1 ; J J > ; 
— — | 
= Cd : 1 
IS N 


changed in moſt Counties, or elſe are of ſmall account, 


FVV 
HE next in eſteem are Pears, ſo called from 
4 their Pyramidical Form, whereof there are ſo 


180 great variety, that the Kitchen and Table may be fur- 
niſhed throughout the Vear with different Species. 


© early Suſan is the firſt ripe, being a ſmall 


round Pear, inne b than a large Cherry ; the 


Colour is green, and the Taſte pleaſant. 


The Margaret, the Maudlin, the Cluſter Pear, the 
Lenthal Primer, the Sugar, the Madera, the Green 


Royal, July Pear, St. Laurence, Green Cheſil, and ma- 
ny other early Pears are in eſteem for the Tables in 
a bat after them zou base 


The V indſor, theGreen-field, the Summer Burga- 
mot, the Orange, the Sovereign, ſeveral ſorts of Ka- 


tharines, whereof the Red Katharine is the beſt, the 
Denny Pear, Pruſſia Pear, Summer Popperin, Lording 


Pear, Summer Bon Chreſtien, the Orange Burgamot, 


 Hampden's 
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tho Wa if Fopiicing of Land 
ampdent's 8 Bezy de Hery; the Violet Pear, 


he N „ fo called from its delicate ſtriped 
olours; the Roſewater Pear, the Shortneck, ſo cal- 


led from the ſhortneſs of its Form and Tail; the Bin- 
field or Dove Pear, the great Muck Pear, the great 


Ruſſet of Remes, Ab gr the Rouſelet Norwich 


Pear, the Pome ts Pear, "{o called from its ſhape, 


and the Edwar ay 7: got ; the Meola ala 
S Bulk, Crown Peat, St 


ae ls Pear, Carliſie Pear, 


W | it py 


Roſhea, eſteemed an N Pear, King Karba- 


rine, Rouſelet Petit, Rouſelet Haſtife, Muſk lanquet, 
Dove, Muſk Burgamot, Queen Pear, White Robert, 


and che deſirable Pear, are all very good Table Fruit 
for their Seaſon before or at Michaelmas. 


The Bevre du Roy is eſteemed for the Table the beſt 


| of all Summer Pears ; 'tis a fair brown Pear and ex- 
cellent in its Seaſon, melting in the Mouth, and thence | 
called the Butter Pear, and bears well againſt a Wall. 
& The green Bevre Pear is more green and larger than 


the former. 


The Lewis Pear, or b de the Maiden- heart, is a 
very's good bearer, and the beſt of all Pcars to dry. 
The Bloody Pear is a good Pear, taking its Name 
from the Red Juice it hath within! its Skin, and is a 
* great Curioſity. l 
he Engliſh Warden, the Freah Warden, and the 
1409 3 Warden, the White Warden, the Stone 


ear, the Arundel Pear, the Biſhop's Pear, the Caw 
Pear, Winter Muſk Caſhurine, the Lady Hatton's Pear, 
the Quince Pear, the Davis Pear, Malborne Pear, the 


Red Roman Warden, the Green Warden and Winter 6 


5 Norwich are eiercllent baking Pears. 


The great black Pear of Worceſter or Perkinſon' 'F 
Warden bears well againſt a Wall, they uſually 
weighing twenty Ounces, or more, and being twice 
| baked with Sugar exceed moſt Fruits. 
1 heDiegoPear, Monſieur John, the Gill iflowerpear, ; 
Pear Royal, Bowden Muſk, French Violet Mogul Pear, ; 
r gn Pear, Oxenbury Pear; the white 
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296 The "Art of Hushanary:: Or, 
| Worceſter Rouſclet-durine, 1 Montpelier Imperial Pear, 
Pear de Lyons, a rare Winter Pear for the Table; the 
Burgamot Bougee, Rowling Pear, Balſam Pear, Blufte 
Pear, Emperor's Pear, Queen- hedge Pear, Frith Pear, 
Thorn Pear; the Portail, the Nonſuch Dioniere, Win. 
ter Katharine, Clove Pear, Lambert Pear, Ruſſet Pear, 
Saffron Pear, the Peſ worth Pear, or Winter Windſor, 
Winter Burgamot, Pound Pear, and Hundred Pound 
- Pear, Long Burgamot, Burncat, Lady Pear, Ice Pear 
Dead. man's Pear, Bell Pear, the Squab Pear, Spindle 
Pear, 5 Virgin, Gaſcoign Burgamor, Scarlet Wl 
Pear, and Stopple Pear, all are very. good Winter W 
Pears, and REP throughout the old Vea. 
Pears that uſually keep until the ſucceeding Spring 


ns 2 
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= are the Bon Chreſtien, che beſt of Winter Pears; the 
= 138 or Serene, Little Dagobert, the Double 
Bloſſom Pear, the longeſt liver of all, and takes very 
well in the Spring; the Oak Pear, the great Kair- 
ville, the little Black Pear of FYorcefer. 
Pears that are eſteemed for their. Vinous Juice in 
making of Perry in Morceſterſbire, and thoſe adjacent 
Parts, are the Red and Green Squaſh Pears, the John 
Pcar, the green Harpary, the Drake Pear, the Mary 
Pear, the Lullam Pear; but above the reſt are eſteem- 
ed the Boſbury, and the Bareland Pears, the White 
and Red Horte Pears, and above all, that which is 
moſt commended is the Turgovian Pear mentioned 
When I lived in Hert fordſſhire, a poor Man brought 


| mie three or four Buſhels of ſmall Pears, which were 
= very ſmall, hardly fo. big as the ſmalleſt Crabs, 0 7 
_ ſomething of a muſkiſſi Flavour, though with it ſo 
rough a taſte that the Hogs would hardly eat them; 
which made me think them a good Perry Pear, and 
accordingly I made Perry of them, which was ſo rough 
the firſt Year that no Body would drink it: But I 


found that as the roughneſs wore off, the fine Flavour 
ancrealed, ſo that at four V ears of Age it hadthe chr 
e a i MI DE © "> Jour 


4 * 


py * BF » 4 p 
\ * ' 
ys 


x 185 e ay-of n of. Lid. 
Jour. of Canary and was as ſtrong, and had as fine a 
Flavour, being valued by all 5 taſted it; but the 
Man that brought them me dying before I knew the 
excellency of my Liquor, I could not be ſo certain of 
the Pear, as I might if I had had his Directions, there 
being three or four Trees cut down in the Field where 
he gathered them. Singe, I got ſome Grafts of a 
Pear juſt like it for ſhape and taſte, Which I believe 
to be the ſame; but having removed the Grafts to 
Stocks planted on a different Soil, I find. the rough | 
taſte near off, that tis now become a pleaſant taſted 
Perry, and ſo I believe will not make ſo gap Perry as it 
it did; but planting of them in the Fields, my Neigh- 
bours will not EO) me have A any) to 4 © Perry of 
Wee * 
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TN the next place the Cherry is admitted to be a 
Fruit of general Uſe, eſpecially for the Palate, and 
for the Conſe ervatory. They are ripe on the Trees 
but three Summer Months, May, June, Fuly, after- 

wards to be had only in the Conſervatory. 

In May the Cherrics then ripe are uſually ſo called 
Ft the N ame of the Month, the Duke and Arch- 
duke, againſt a good Wall, are molt: Years ripe before 
the end of this Month. 

In June are ripe the White, Red, Black, and Bleed- 
ing Hearts, Lukeward, one of the belt of Cherries, 
the Early Flanders, the Cluſter Cherry, bearing three, 
four, or five uſually on a Stalk, the White Spaniſh 
Cherry, the Amber Cherry, the Black Orleans, the 
White Orleans, N onſuch, the Spatifh Black and the 
Naples, _ 

: + July uſually fadregd the late andere commonly 
called Engliſh Cherries, Carnations, a delicate Fruit er 
the Table or Conſervatory; Morella, or the Great 
Bearer, being a black Cherry fit for the Conſervato- 
5 before it be through ripez but ' tis bitter eaten raw, 
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| RAN 
abi it is to 0 bo ee our he aft Cherty tha: 
hangs on the Tree, the Morocco Cherry, great Fro 
ber, the Egriot, 1 x, the Prince Royal, the 
Portual Cherry, the King's Cherry, the Crown Eber 
ry and the Biquar, both I Bearers, the Great Purple 
Cherry ane of the beſt and lateſt Cherries, and a 8051 
Bearer, the Ounce Cherry, ſo called from its fairneſs, 
the Dwarf Cherry, ſo called from the ſmallneſs of its 
Twigs and Fruit; there is alſo the common Black 
— much i in elteem for its s Phyſical dare 


TER XIII. Of Plumbs. . 15 
Mere are great variety of Plumbs, and hack al- 


— 


Sg longer on the Trees than Cherries, and are by ſome e- 
| ſteemed a more pleaſing, but not ſo wholeſome Fruit. 

I be firſt ripè are the Red, Blue, and Amber Primor- 
Sinh Plumb, the Violet, Red, Blue, and Amber, the 
| Matchlefs, the black Damaſcen. the Morocco, che Bar- 
vary, the Myrobalan, the Apricock Plumb, ; a delicate 

Plumb that parts clean from the Stone, the Cinnamon 
Plumb, theKing's Plumb, the Spaniſh, the Lady Eliza- 
 beth's Plurab, thegreat Mogul, and theTawny Plumb. 
er them are 1 White, Red, and Black Pear 
Plumbs, the two former little worth, but the Black a 

2 Fruit, the Green Oſterly Plumb, the Muſſel 
-Plumb, one of the beſt of Plumbs, the Catalonia 
_ Plumb, much like the former, the White Prunelh, 
theBlack Prunella, the Bonum Magnum a fair yellow- 
iſh green Plumb, excellent for the Kitchen and Conſer- 
vato „the Wheaten Plumb, the Laurence Plumb an ill 


a Fruit, the Bole Plumb, the Cheſton Plumb, the 


Queen Mother Plumb, one of the beſt ſort, the Dia- 

. Fial, Plumb, the Marbled Plumb, and the Blue Mar- 
bled, the 85 Plumb, the Foderingham Plumb, 
dhe Blue and Green Podrigon, and the White, not 0 
_ the Verdoch good only to preſerve, the 
Peach . the * Plumb one of the n of 

6 u Sy | 


{o . thy mc to ſeveral Uſes; they continue 


2Jambs, the the Denny Penh che 
Turkey Plumb, The Red, 1 ok and Groen Peaſcod 
| Plumbs, che White, Yallow and Red Dare Plumbs, the 
Z Nutmeg Plumb, the Great Anthony, the June Pl 
| el Prince Plumb, the laft ripe ws | good for ſe oy 
Us. 

There are ſeverel other ſorts of Plumbs, as o the 
= Friars Plumb, Becket Plumb, Chryſtial Plumb, White 
& Muſſel, White Prunella, PrenchWhite Nutmeg, Ca- 
tholick Plumb, Turtey Plumb, Amber Plumb, and the 
. ore Plumb, all of them curious and well taſted Fruits. 
= There are two ſorts of Damaſcens, the Black which 
is the moſt uſeful and beſt of all Plumbs, and the White 
which is not ſo good as the Red: Theſe are natural to 
= our Znp7/þ Soil, as are the White and Black Bullace, 
= whereof the White are pleaſant in October and Novem- 
ber, and the Black neceſſary for the Kitchen in Decem- 


ber, they uſually hanging on the Trees till 4 


There is alſo a Cornelian Plumb or Cherry, which 
may be increaſed by Layers, and will ſometime grow 
of Slips or Branches; alſo of the Stones only, they will 
4 te ie 85 in 8 0 2228 py one c up. 


and Nectarines. 


4 11 E Apricots ſo called from Apricus, deli R 
iin the Sun, is a kind of Plumb, but far 
0 any of the former in every ref dect; whereof 
The Alger Apricot is the a rie; it is aſinall | 
round and yellow Fruit, ripe in June. 
The Maſculine Apricot is a better and earlier Fruit 
than the former, but not ſo good a Bearer. . 
The long White and ns e Apricot differ from 
the common Apricot, as their Names tell you; * 
| is alſo the Turkey Apricot. 
The Green Roman Apricot is the largeſt of Allthe 
kinds, apd e mes 975 for the Free nuns Cons 
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I Wo off to the Quick, and ſome Cow-dung clap- 
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as Qu. XV. 07 Peaches. | TT 4 
2 SEX eſte 
JEaches, * from che n Name Palabe. ia are St = 7 
longer continuance than Apricots 5 and of 4 Lit 
more rich, noble Guſt and Flavour. the 
The moſt early are the Nutmeg, both White and th 


Red, the Troy Peach, next the Savoy Peach, //abel!s, 
- Perſian, the White Monſieur, Newington Bellice Peach 
10 be preferred to the former, the „ e Peach, the 
Magdalen Peach, and the Double Bloſſom Peach. Y 
Alfter theſe come the Rambouillet, the Muſk Peach, * 
5 and the Violet Muſk, both uſually eſteemed the beſt of i 
k Peaches, the Crown Peach, the Roman Peach, Man 


Peach, Quince Peach, Grand Carnation, Pgrtuga n 
Peach, Boturdeaux Peach, late Newington Des Pot be- 5 
ing ſpotted; Verona, Smyrha, Pavia Peach, and the lc 
_ Coleraine Peach ; one of the lateſt is the Blood Mon- 1 
ſieur, an excellent Peach, very Red within and | with- * 

out. f 
The Made: Gan Red Peach, Morello Peach, 


Nover and Alberges are very gad F ruit, and come 
clean from the Stone. 

There are ſeveral other Gres 5 Paches, as 55 

Arundel, the Admirable, the Sion Peach, the Uvedale 


Peach, che Superintendant, the Eaton Peach, the Lau- 
rence Beach, the Mountaban, the Perſick, che Minion, 
1 perprice, the Supreme Peach, and the Arabian 5 


Peach, all of them very curious Fruit. But the Richet | 
Peach hath htely gained the n of being the 
| beſt or-Feaches, © 


© Of Malacotounes, as much as to fay, Apples with 
Cotton on them; there are two or three ſorts, but be- 
* late ripe, and old F TIN? ear are not much valued. 
2 | | Nectarines, | 


the Way of Improving of Land. 

„Nec of the ſavour and taſte of Nectar, are 
| leaſant Fruit, whereof the Red Roman is the 
| une and by moſt eſteemed the beſt and moſt delicate 
Fruit for its Guſt, that this — jelds: By ſome the 
Muroy is preferred, by others the T u, n neither 
Jof them ſo large as the Red Roman. 
The Red or Scarlet Nectarine is by many much 
. eſteemed, becaule it leaves the Stone. 

N Beſides all which, there are the Great Green, the 
W Little Green, the Cluſter, the Yellow, the We 
the Paper White, the Painted, the Ruſſer, the Genoa, 
the Ago, the Perſian, and the Orbine N ectarines 
that are very good Fruit. 

FPeaches thrive and bear beſt in a moiſt soil and 


: will bear Peaches ſometimes better than the Peaches 


| . 8 of 2 Wall du, 2 55 Fruit. 


LIES 9 9% 


. therefore they ſhould be well watered if planted on 
dry Land. Stones of Peaches will produce Trees, that 


out of which the Stones were taken, by which means 
the Gardiners by ſetting many Stones have raiſed 
& new Sets, but this cannot be ſo well practiſed by pri- 
vate Perſons, becauſe Peach Trees ſo raiſed, will be 
longer before they bear than thoſe which are inocu- 

8 lated ; and becaule, tho' ſome prove better, yet ma- 
ny prove worſe, and ſo there is a hazard run in not . 


— 


4 XVI. Of pag 


| ſoon boiled. 


The Portugal Pear Quin ce is much like the former, 


except i in its form. 


The Barbary Gee 18 leſſer than ile other, as is. 
the Znglifh Quince, which is a harſh Fruit and co- 


vered with a Down or Cotton. 


The Lyon's Quince is a large Yellow , and he 


Bronftwick Quince a large White, both very goods 
but all inferior to the two firſt ſorts. 


Chap. 
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p T E. Portugal Apple Quince is eſteemed the beſt; 
it is a urge yellow: FIG tender, pleaſant, and 
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are highly land by — whereof the N 
Fig is moſt accounted of; 5 next unto 
itthe Dwarf Blue Pig, being much leſs 1 in Frys and : 
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. Of the Cornet Tue. 
Tree beareth the Fruit e 

called the Cornelian Cherry, as well from the 
Neef the Tree as the Cornelian Stone, the Colour 
whereof it ſome what repreſents. This Fruit i Is good 
in 2 the Kirchen and Conſervatory, | 


* Ol IE 


b. NIX. 07 the RSA 7 2 Tre fees. 
. 22 very much to the Proof and Growth 
of a Tree to be well pruned from its unneceſſary | 
amd injurious Branches, and alſo to the making of it 
 Eraarhald. ©-i-- 
If a Tree into be tranſplanted; and you are obliged 
: to leſſen the Roots by taking of it up, you muſt take 
care to. leſſen the Head, that there may be a propor- 
tion between the one and the other; becauſe the Head 
depends upon the Roots for its Nouriſnment. 
"The beſt time to prune Trees is in fair Weather, 
and in the decreaſe of the Moon. 
Lou muſt not prune e the firſt Year, though 
it ſhoot never ſo ſtrong. | 
But a Peach, the more it runs to Wood, and the 
: ſtronger Shoot it makes, the better it will bear. 
Wall Trees are to be pruned in Summer, and in 
Winter; the Summer pruning is to be about June or 
Ju, to take off the ſuperfluous Sprigs or Shoots of the 
lame Year's growth from Vines, Apricots, and other 
Trees that put forth large Shoots. that impede the 
Fruit from its due Maturity, and contract much of 
the Sap of the Tree to hence, a n rob 
| the other. - 5 
| 5 
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prune the moſt luxuriant 


, io mos oat - 
In pruning of Trees, eſpecially Wall Trees, be ſure 
to leave the ſmall Twigs that are ſhort and knotted, | 


p . N * — 9 q , . une 
N Poa OY 4 F 2 e v 
* * 7 * 
Wr * . ** 


you muſt obſerve to 


d vigorous laſt, and to 
cut your Boughs cloſe to the Body, and not leave 
them any length from the Tree, becauſe by that means 
they become hollow, and ſerve 
to the Body to rot it, and do not let your Lop grow 
W large upon your Trees, for it makes the Scars the 
larger, and cauſes the Trees to be unthrifty, or die 
the ſooner, where you cut them quite off; only 
Peaches and Nectarines are not to be cut till they be- 


— 


only to convey water 


. 
— 


gin to Bud, and obſerve to cut away ſuperfluous 
Branches, or ſuch as croſs one another, or grow too 
thick, or that offend any other Tree or Place, or that 
rare broken, bruiſed or decayed, and all the Auguſt 
Shoots, where- ever you find them, unleſs the place 
be naked, and that you ſuſpect the next old Branch 
& will not ſuffice to cover it, and Branches that ſnade 


and that bloſſomed the fuccecding Vear, for you may 


| obſerve that moſt Apricots, Peaches, Plumbs, Cher- 
ries, Cc. grow on thele Sprigs, being uſually of two 


Years growth; they are therefore to be carefully nou- 


e 


| Hiſhed, and not cut off, as is uſually done to beautify | 


Apples and Pears, which bear Fruit alſo on the 


Branches that are of two Years growth, and 'tis ne- 
ceſſary to be often taking off of ſome of the old Wood 
of Fruit Trees, that you may have a Succeſſion of 
Branches to bear; and when your Trees are young, 
let them not fill the Wall too thick, becauſe it will 
binder their bearing, and obli ge you to cut them too 


When 


much when they grow old. 


1 


the Way of Improving of Land. 30 x BK 
you may prune and cut away the reſidue of rhe Branch- 
es, and place thoſe that are fit to be left in order: This 
Work may be continued throughout the Winter, ex- 
cept in great Froſt ;- but in February or March is the 
| beſt time to prune Trees, 74 
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Tree, produce fairer Fruit than ſuch as break out of 


. ſome of the ſuperfluous Twigs, and let not Fruit 
Trees grow high, becauſe it takes too much of the 


dangerous to gather; therefore make them ſpread a 
f HOO TR Ta, Cn, - on 
In pruning of Fruit Trees, do not Min the Boughs WM 


or behind your Wall Trees: And, 


both ſides, hinder it from ſhooting in the middle; 
and note, that the more you prune a Tree, the more 
L. %%% . RY 


ther. But thin them moſt at the outmoſt Branches, 
or where the Branches are the thickeſt, except you 
meet with a Branch that has a bearing Bud at the end, 
WV 


moſt part on the Branches they put forth the ſame 
Vear; ſo that in pruning of them, you may cut off 
much of the Shoots of the foregoing Vear, and of 


"x, , ; . n 1 ; # 8 2 £ | . | 
1 f n ;: | | | l 
| „ . - 5 % | ; F — 5 * £ dy oj N 
The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
: ws bh. A 925 * x , 


When an old Tree puts forth ſtronger Branches at 


the Bottom than at the Top, and the Top is unthrif- 


oF; On off, and bring your Tree into its Form from 


the lower Branches. 


© Every Bud which hath bur a Gingle Leaf produces lea 
only Wood; but that of Fruit hath many Leaves, and 


17 


greater will be its Fruit. 


1 


The Fruit Buds which grow on the Body of the 
the collateral Twigs and tops of Branches. 
Ruh off all the Buds which ſprout out either before 


If you deſign to have your Tree ſoon furniſhed on 


I any Boughs of Fruit Trees bend downwards with 
the weight of their Fruit, the next Spring cut off 


Sap from the Fruit, and makes it troubleſome and 


next the Body, except they croſs or gaul one ano- 


Fines, Gooſeberries, Currants, &c. bear Fruit for the 


the : old Wood, ; and there will be more Sap to put 
forth freſh ones the next Year, provided you leave 


plent -of Buds for them to put orth at; and with 
this Caution, that ſuch as grow luxurious in Wood 


* 


the more it hath, the ſooner it Will bear, and the 1 hi 


the Wi 05 of PIOETEY of Land. 


re not apt to bear, and the more you cut off, the 
| Poe they will run to Wood. 


che foregoing Year; therefore in pruning of them 
ene a ſufficlent Number of ſuch Branches. 
Make as few Wounds in a Tree as you can, and ra- 
ker extenuate a deformed Branch, than haggle it in 
h ſeveral places; on unthrifty Trees cut your Bought 
ſhorter, and leave ee on them than on chritty 
ones. 

In Wall Fruit cut off all oP: Shots, how fair ſo- 
ever they ſeem tothe Eye, that will not without much 


E bending comply well with the Wall: For if any Branch 


© happen to be wreathed or bruiſed in the bending or 
murning (which you may not eaſily perceive) tho' it 


doth grow an- pe for the preſent, yet it will de- 
5 the Sap or Gum will be ſpewing out 
of it, which is the TOS of the decay of peo dns ave 


5 in time, an 


5 Tree. n 
In pruning of Trees or Vids leave ſome new Bran 


the old, which much helpeth the TIO and increaſeth 
its Fruit. 


5 next Interval, for uſually the two Buds Heft a Bunch 
of Grapes; che not taking care of hic often makes 
Vines unfruitful. 


and near to a Bud, that they may the ſooner heal with- 
out leaving of any Stubs. 


It is good alſo where your Tres is is too full of Fruit 
to diſburthen it of ſome of chem; and the reſt of the - 


| Frait will be the fairer. 


The great thing to be taten care of i in prun- 
ing and We of Trees, is to ſpread it like a 

| Pan, thar it ny cnet cover r the e Wall. See 
Pag. 304. 


VII. 1. e — 


Stone Fruit Trees generally bear « on che irgiches of 


# ches every Y car; and take away (if too many) ſome of 


When you. cut your Vine, leave two knots at the 


If you cut off any Bough « or r Branches, cut chem 
Noping, ſo as the Rain and Wet may fall off from them 


Chap. 
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306 The Anof Hubandry: Or, 


475 8 5 about Fruit. Trees. 2 | 


Trong or hot Dung is not good for Fruit-trees 

till it is throughly rotten and cold, but on rich 
warm Land, Mud or Soil that lies in Streets or High- 
ways, or any uncultivated Earth where it may be 


| had, is beſt, eſpecially for Apple-Trees. 


Many applying of Soil and Manure to their Trees, 
commonly lay it near to the Stems, whereas they 


mould lay it at a proportionable diſtance to the ſpread- WH 


ing of rhe Roots, according to the Age and long ſtand- 


o ine Tree! 


If you have an Orchard or other Plantation that is 
old, and you have a mind to extirpate it upon the ac 
count of the decay of the Trees, either ſet out freſh 
Ground, or dreis and dig the holes a Year before you 
deſign to plant them, letting of them lie open to take 
the Air, that the Sun and Froſt may refreſh the Earth, 
and do not plant your 'Frees in the places where your 


old ones ſtood, leſt the old putrid Roots corrupt and 
poll the Vemg r. „ 
Winter Fruit, where there is Sun enough to ripen 


them, are more durable and laſting that grow upon 
ſtiff Land, and commonly the beſt flavoured: But 
Trees that grow upon rich Land are the moſt thriving, 
and bear the largeſt Fruit, tho? not of ſo good a reliſh. 
However, for them thathve inthe Northern parts 
of gs Ewould adviſe them to plant chiefly Sum- 


wer- Fruit, becauſe the other ſeldom ripens Kindly: 
Only this may be conſidered, that where Plantations 


are upon a gravelly, fandy, rocky or Lime-ſtone Soil, 
there is at leaſt two degrees difference between fuch a 


Soil in the North, anda cold Clay in the South. Be- 
ſides, the declivity of a Hill of a Southern Aſpect, be- 
ing well ſheltered, gives a great Advantage to the ri- 


pening of Fruit. All which things are neceſſary for 


2 Planter to conſider, that he may accordingly ſuit his 
Plantation and Situation to one another, SEE 
Tit I p 4 „ i 8 
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he Way of Imipriving of Land, 


> 
hs 


Lop them wdlkand to Manure them often with Dung, 
rich Earth, or, which is beſt, with Lime or Chalk, 
Vhere it is to be had. Sir Hugh Plat adviſes the ta- 
king of two Quatts of Ox or Horſes Blood, and tem- 
per it with Pigeons-dung, till it make it into a ſoft 


to the Roots of old Trees, the Roots being firſt o- 
I | HEL Tot I a few Days; this will recover a 


5 the beginning of March OK 5 
I ſhall conclude this part of Huſbandry relating to 


Juice of Which being ſo much deſired, and conſidering 
the Advantages that it brings to thoſe Climates and 
Countries that it is natural to; I could not omit it 
without making ſome Eſſay towards the Propagation 


ſince it is plain that Vineyards have formerly been in 
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think the want of Engliſh Wine to proceed only from 


JJ ³N ]%⅛'%—j? . . ˙⅛¼i- Ea a 6h 
( 5 Lode" 


uneven Balance while we had it from France. 


wiſh that a greater Diligence were uſed for the Pro- 


E Paſte; which he ſays is a moſt excellent thing to apply 


F Tree or a Vine almoſt dead, and muſt be laid to the 
Tree about the midſt of Febiuary, and to a Vine about 


Fruit- Trees, with Recommendations of the Vine, the 


of ſo uſeful and beneficial a Commodity, eſpecially 


England, and that they are now in many Places of the 
ſame Climate with us, where they thrive to the great 
Advantage of the Owner; and therefore I cannot but 


Negligence, and our eaſie procuring of it by means of 
our Navigation, which tho' it may ſeem to be an in- 
creaſing of our Trade, yet it was procured upon 0 very 

OW 
ever, let any Commodity be procured upon the beſt 

Terms of Trade that can be propoſed, it is much ſhort 
of the Advantage that any thing of a Nation's own | 
Product will amount unto: And therefore I could 


307 


Where Fruit - Trees are old, it is good to Prune or 


motion of it, eſpecially in the South parts of England, 


which I ſhould think the Eſſay of the Vineyards of that 

worthy Gentleman Sir William Baſſet's, near the Bath, 
ſhould incourage; ſince T have drank Wine made of 
his Grapes (as J have been informed) that I think was 


as good as any of the Wines that J have drank, either 
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in Paris or Campaign. What Art was uſed to it I could 
not learn, but it is what I think is worth inquiring af-' 


ter; andrho?, I ſuppole, I may not propoſe the ſame 


Method, yet when I come to treat of Engliſh Liquors, 
I hope I ſhall be able to do ſomewhat: towards the 
Improvement of it; and therefore F ſhall at preſent 


_ confine my ſelf only to what relates to the Propagation 


and Culture of the Vine. 


* * 1 0 % X þ p 


Chap. XXI. Of Vines. 


F H E Vines moſt oper for our Engliſh Climate F 
1 think are, Firſt, T 


the forwardeſt of the black ſort. Secondly, The 
White Muſcadine, the Parſley-Grape, and the Muſ- 
cadella, which is a White Grape, not fo big as the 


Muſcadine, thoꝰ as ſoon ripe; and the White and Red 


Frontiniaque; if planted in à very warm Place. 


The belt Soilfor Vines, is the hotteſt Gravel, Sand 


or rocky Ground, provided they be kept well watered 


and ſhaded at firſt planting; and if the aforemen- 


tioned Soils run much to Brambles, it is a promiſing 
ſign of the Vines thriving; but whatever the Soil be, 
it ought to be freſh,” and not to have been plowed up 


of a long time. Fhe Soil will much forward their 


ripening, as I obſerved before. 


The next Advantage to be given to Vines in theſe 

Cold Climates, is that of a warm ſituation and good 
ſhelter, which the Declivity of an Hill lying to the 
South will beſt afford, eſpecially if well ſheltered from 

the North, and incompaſſed with a good Brick-wall, 
becauſe Hills are not ſo ſubject to the Morning F By : 


nor infectious Mitts, as low Grounds are: Beſides, flat 
Land does not fo ſoon enjoy the benefit of the riſing 
Sun; nor doth it ſtay ſo Tong upon them in the Even- 
ing; for ſince the Vine doth above all things affect a 
dry Soil, eſpecially after the Fruit begins to be formed, 
And approach to its Maturity, there is nothing more 
be j „C NOX1OUS- 


he ſmall black Grape, by ſome 
calied the Currant, or Cluſter-Grape, which I reckon 
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the Way of Improving of Land. zo 
noxious to it than at that Seaſon to be infected with 
the cold heavy Damps of theſe Fogs. It is in that 
as much as in any other thing, wherein our more Sou- 
thern Climates have the Advantage of u. 
Vines may be increaſed by Layers, which may be 
laid any time in Winter before January, and will of- 
ten pow of Cuttings only ſtuck in the Ground in a 
moiſt Place, and well watered in Summer, if it prove 
„% For Suckers. © ⁵ P/. nnerntgt 
For to plant a Vineyard, in July, when the Earth is 
very dry and combultible, plow up the Swarth, and 
burn or denſhire it, as is before directed about plow- 
ed Land. In January following ſpread the Aſhes. 
The Ground being thus prepared, make your Tren- 
ches croſs the Hill from Eaſt to Weſt, becauſe the 
Vines ſtanding thus in Ranks, the riſing and ſetting 
of the Sun will by this means paſs thro' the Intervals, 
& which it would not do if they were planted in any o- 
ther Poſition ; nor yet would the Sun be able ſo well 
to dart its Beams upon the Plants during the whole 


& courſe of the Day. - HS SOLE AS >. * 
I o plant the Setts, ſtrain a Line and dig a Trench 
about a Foot deep, and ſet your Plants in it about 
three Foot diſtance every way one from another; trim 
off the ſuperfluous Roots of your Setts, and leave not 
above three or four Eyes or Buds upon that which is 
above the Ground, and plant them about half a Foot 
deep, ſetting of them ſloaping as they commonly ſet” 
Quick, ſo as that they may point up the Hill: Which 
being done, take long Dung, or Straw, and lay on 
the Trenches of a reaſonable thickneſs to cover the 
Earth, and to preſerve the Roots from the dry pier- 
eing Winds which would other ways much prejudice 
them, and from the burning heat in Summer. Keep 
them well howed and clean from Weeds, and if need 
be water them. The beſt time to plant them is in 
I he firſt pruning of the new ſet Vine, ought not to 
be till January after its planting, and then you ſhould 
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Caule Wounds made with any ſharp Inſtruments are 


Fourth 
Tear. 


to clear the Roots of all Suckers which do but exhauſt 
and rob your Setts, for the ſmall Branches of Vines 


[Shoots in January, ſparing only one or two of the moſt 
thriving; which being done, dig all your Vineyard, 


Ao: material, for they will grow: but the thicker, and 
this Year you may enjoy {ome of the Fruit of your 
Labour, which, if anſwerable to your Expectation, 
will put you upon providing of Props for them of 


Joynt above the Fruit, and tie the reſt to the Prop. 


and therefore in December cut off all che Branches ex- 
for a Standard about four Foot high, cutting of the reſt 


ie to your Prop till it is big enough to make a Stand- 


The Art of Hushandry:- Or, 


cutoff all the Shoots as near as you can, - ſparing only 
one of the moſt thriving ones, on Which aber . 
leave only two or three Buds, and ſo let it reſt till 
May, the ſecond Year after planting z and then be ſure 


produce no Fruit, and leave no Branches but what 
3 out of the Buds you left before, continually ta- 
king care to ſuppreſs the Weeds, The ſame Method 
is to be taken the third Year, by cutting off all the 


and lay it very level, raking great care that in this 
Work you do not cut or wound any of the main Roots 
with your Spade: As for the younger Roots, it is not 


5 1 


North- ſide of your Plant. In May rub off ſuch Buds 
as yqu think will produce ſuperfluous Branches. When 
the Grapes are about the bigneſs of birding Shot, 
break off the Branches with your Hand at the ſecond 


about four Foot long, which muſt be placed on the 


The beſt way is to break, and not cut your Vine, be- 


* * ON * 2 
— 


not apt to heal, but cauſe the Vines to bleed. 
The following Year after its bearing you will be 
likely to have three or four Shoots' to every Plant, 


cept one of the ſtrongeſt and moſtthriving,which leave 


very cloſe to the Body of the Mother-Plant, which 


ard; of it ſelf: And then you muſt ſuffer no Shoot to 


break out but ſuch as ſprout at the top about four Foot 


from the Ground, all which Sprouts the French prune 


[of every Lear, and truſt only to the new Sorta, 


| re Way of Improving of Landl. 13x 
Z which aye. the only bearing Shoots. But others pro- 
poſe to leave two or three Branches, the one ſucceſſive- 
y after the other, and ſo they always cut off the oldeſt 
eyery Vear, and nurſe up the other young ones; but 
the number of the Branches ſhould be proportionable 
do the chriſtineſs of the Vine. 
off ſuch Shoots as you find too thick; but this Work 
you muſt do with Diſcretion, and only ſo as to let in 
the Sun for the ripening of the over- ſhadowed Clu 
ters, but not to leave them too bare, leſt you expoſe 
them too much to the ſcorching Heat by Day, and the 
moiſt Dews by Night. If you find a Vine to bleed, 
rub ſome Aſhes upon it; and if that will not do, ſome 
commend the ſearing of it with a hot Iron. 
When thro' often ſtirring of it you find your Vine- 
yard poor (which the weakneſs of the Crop will ſoon 
diſcover) prune your Vine, as is before directed, and 
ſpread good rotten Dung mixed with Lime, over the 
whole Ground, letting of it he a whole Winter to 
waſh into the Ground, mixing of about ten Buſhels of 
Lime with a Load of Dung, and if ſome Aſhes or Soot 
be likewiſe ſpread on it, it will do well, which Ma- 
nure turn in en February with a flight digging, but 
not too deep, which ſhould be performed in a dry Sea- 
ſon and not in wet, leſt it we 224 the Ground to bind 
too much, and cauſe the Weeds to grow. But to for- 
ward Grapes ripening, and to make them fruitful, the 
Blood of Beaſts mixed with Lime or Soot is very good 
to lay the Roots of the Vines in December and in July; 
and if the Seaſon is very dry, the watering of Vines in 5 
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* Auguſt is a great Advantage; 
Blut in our cold Climate, where we are obliged to 
plant them againſt a Wall, or other Shelter, Vines 
ſhould be pruned only of thoſe Branches that are un- 
thrifty, which are flat and grow dry in Winter; ſo 
that you perceive no Sap in them when you cut them, 
for the plenty of Grapes, which they cannot bear, ex- 
tracts ſo much of the Nouriſhment of the Vine, that 
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312 -The Art of Hushandry: Or, © 
it will rather decreaſe every Yearthan grow too luxu- 
riant. And beſides, the more Wood you have, the 
more Fruit you may expect, becauſe*tis only the pre- 
| ſent Year's Shoot that bears; and therefore take away 
as much of the old Wood as you can, that has only a 
few good Branches, and bend them downwards as 
low as you can well do, and from them will grow 
young Roots; but if they run too much to Wood, cut 
off the worſt of the Branches, rather than ſhorten 
them, becauſe it cauſes them to be rough, and not to 
Moot out young Branches. If an old Vine bear not 
well, lay downa Layer of ſome of the ſtrongeſt bran- 
ches of the foregoing Year that growslow, and from i 
.that Layer nurſe up a young Vine, and cut the old 
Vine away as the new one ſpreads upon the Wall. 
Gather your Grapes in a dry Day, when they are 
very plump and tranſparent, which is when the Seeds 
or Stones are black and clear, not viſcous or clammy, 
when the Stalks begin to ſhrivel at the part next the 
Branch, which is a 5 it hath done feeding; only you 
muſt take care if Rain come, and Froſt immediately 


— — w ³˙muͥ um. . os - 


follow, to gather them as ſoon as you ca. 
It is beſt to cut and not to pull the Grapes from the 
Vine, and to put them in Baſkets, out of which, emp- 
ty them gently, and lay them on heaps on a Floor, to 
ſweat for four or five Days, or a Week's time, which 
wilkwpel them much:= 77 rn oe ore ec: ct 
If you would make Claret, let it remain with the 
 Mure or Huſłs till the Tincture be to your liking, but 
the White Wine may be preſſed out immediately. 
Ml hen the White Wine is turned, ſome propoſe to 
flop it up immediately, and ſay that it will not hurt 
the Caſk, and leave half a Foot or more void; and 
for Claret leave ſomething more, which they reple- 
niſh at ten days end (when the fury of working is over) 
with ſome proper Wine that wil not provoke it to 
Work again. This mult be frequently repeated, for 
new Wine will ſpend and waſte ſomewhat till it is 


This 


perfect. 


Sa 8 


| rhe Way of Improving of Land. 313 
T his is the manner of Languedoc, and the Southern 
parts of France, and about Paris they let it abide with 
the Murc in the Muſt two Days and Nights for White 
Wines, and at leaſt a Week for Claret; but then they 
obſerve to let it be well covered. 
In ſome parts of France, they Tun it when it hath 
E wrought'in'the Kelers, filling of it up (as before is 
. eloribed) with what is ſqueez'd from the Huſk, 
which ſome think very practicable with us. 
= _Whilſthe working and filling of it up continues, 
| keep it as warm as you can, by cloſing up any Nor- 
thern Windows, if you have any in your Cellar, left 
it four the Liquor, and about the expiration of March, 
= ſtop your Veſſel for good and all. Some about this 
time roll their Caſk about the Cellar to mix it with 
the Lees, and after a few Days Re- ſettlement, they 
& fack it off with great Improvement. 
Put into your Veſſel the plaining, or Chips of green : 
Beech, the Rind being carefully peed off; bur firſt fre. 
boil them in clean Water about an Hour's ſpace to ex- 
tract their rankneſs, and then dry them in the Sun, 
or an Oven: Leſs than a Buſhel of Chips will be ſuffi- 
cient to fine a whole Tun of Wine, and it will ſet your 
Wine in a gentle working, and 3 it in twenty 
four Hours, giving of it a good and agreeable Flavour. 
Theſe Chips e e and will ſerve the 
better upon the like Occaſion, even till they are almoſt 
conſum'd. Let your Chips be plained off as long and 
large as you can get them; and put them in at theBung. 
Some ſweeten their Wines (to prevent harſhnels) 
with Raiſins of the Sun trodden into the Fat being a 
little plump'd before, or by boiling one half of the 
Muſt or Liquor in a Veſſel for an Hour, ſcumming of 
it, and tunning of it up hot with the other. 
But the beſt Method that I have met with to make 2 
Engliſb Wine, is after the Grapes are pick'd from the we. 
Stalks to preſs them, and let the Juice ſtand twen- 
ty four hours in the Fat, draw it off from the groſs 
Lees, and put it up into a Caſk, and to every Gallon | 
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of Juice add a Pint or Quart of 3 wg or White . 
Fort, according 26 you deſire it in Strength. Let ine 
work together, and When it hath done, Bung i it uf 
cloſe, and let it ſtand till Nanuasy, at which time if. 
dry Weather Bottle it; this way I have made as good 
Wine, as any French WI ine without any Adulteration 
which — | (du of four parts of our own Product 
and but one of Foreign, mult be of vas. for th & 
Aſt of our own r 7146108 e 
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| YOU K Trees xi. Of pane 7 their defirelÞ 125 
| end of bearing Fruit, it will be neceſſary to cou e* 
ſider the Methods to be uſed in gathering, tranſport | 
ing and keeping of it. z 
| Gathering ** Asto the gathering of F Fruit, care muſt be taken v 
_ of Friiz. do it without bruiſing, eſpecially of ſuch as you deſig 
to keep, and that you do it when they are arrived u 
their due Maturity, at which lime they are not only We 
beſt for eating, but keeping too. Fruit ripens ſooner 
or later, according as the ſort is, and the Seaſon of the 
Year falls out, or that they are ſituated and ſheltercd, 
and that the Soil is either hot or cold. But the bel 
time for the gathering of Winter Fruit, is about 
Michaelmas after the firſt Autumm Rains come, when 
the Tree, being ſobbed and wet, ſwells the Wood, and 
looſens the Fruit: Or when the Froſts advertiſe you 
that 'tis time to lay them up, beginning to gather 
the ſofteſt Fruit firſt, but mind never to aher Fruit 
in wet Weather. 
Tranſon- For the IT ranſportation.of F. ruit, or the carrying of 
 ingof Fruie, it to Marker, Sg. Apricots, Peaches, Figs, Strawber- 
- re, Cherries, Raſberries, &“. require Di 
age, or to be carried on Men's Backs; but for Peaches 
or Apricots, they ſhould be laid upon that part that 
the Stalks grow out of without 9 — one ano - 
ther, and to be laid upon a Bed of Moſs, Fern, or 


Leaves, or to be wrapped up in Vine Leayes. And 
in 
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be Way of Buproving of Land, 315 
in caſe ſeveral Beds be laid one upon another, a good - 
uvantity of Moſs ought to be laid between them. 
Figs are very tender, and therefore each Fig ſhould 
e wrapped in a Leaf, and ſmall Partitions made with 
Splinters, like the bottom of Sieves, to part each Layer 
d frag Baker, that fo they may not lie one upon ano- | 
" 3 Plumbs may be put in a Baſket without any other 
Ceremony, than the laying of Leaves at the bottom 
„ ‚ PPP . 
8 e and Raſberries are commonly put into 
mall Baſkets made on purpoſe for them, and the Leaves 
aid at top and bottom, and ſtuffed by the ſides. 
Apples and Pears are commonly packed in Baſkets, 
with a good quantity of Straw at the bottom and top. 
As to the preſerving of Fruit, if it is Summer Fruit 
(eſpecially Peaches) they mult be laid in a dry place 
on Shelves with the Windows always open, and upon 
dry Moſs, or other ſoft things that have no ill-ſcent 
or ſavour; for Peaches like Melons eat better for be- 
ing gathered a Day or two before they are eaten. All 
Fruits mult be vifited daily, and the rotten ones pick'd 
out, leſt. they ſhould infect the other. Pears may be 
placed with their Eye downward, but beware of lay: 
ing of them, or Apples upon Hay. Wheat or Rye 
Straw, which will give the firſt an ill flavour, and leave 
the other none; the beſt Straw is that of Oats, but 
Fern or Blankets is much better. 


% ” 


I Fhebeſtwayto keep Grapes is to hang them up in 
the Air faſtned to a Packthread; but if any N 4 
® pp to preſerve them till towards Spring, they mult 
be gathered before they are perfectly ripe, and care 
muſt be takevebnikiony to pick out thoſe that are 
rotten. Some ſay, the beſt way to keep them, is to 
hang them up in a Barrel, which may be headed up 
Ao cloſe that no Air may come at them. Some lay 
But as Apples and Pearsare of long duration, it will 


be neceſſary for thoſe that are curious in keeping of 
E - es them, 
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them, to have a Conſervaxory or Store-houſe mal 
after this manner: Chooſe ſome place in tres Hou 
the moſt convenient for this purpoſe, which ſhoull” 
Have the Windows and Overtures narrow, to preveſ . 
the Extremity both of Heat and Cold. Theſe ſhouls 
always be kept ſhut, except in very fine Weather. | 
About the Room ſhould be Shelves made one about 
- -another, and the middle be left to lay Fruit in q 
Heaps, ſuch as are the moſt common, or that you d 
ſign for Cyder; but if your Room be narrow, then o 
JyShelyes on one ſide, and the two ends will be enou g 
Let your Shelves be laid upon Brackets, being abo 
two Foot wide, and edged with a ſmall Lath to kee 
the Fruit from rolling off, and place them about 


* 


Foot aſundert.. ee ee 
And as you gather your Fruit, ſeparate the faire 
and biggeſt from the middlingʒ and ſuch as are falle: Wh 
off themſelves, or that were thrown down in 
thering e. And putting each fort into Baſkets, as tal 
as you” gather them, carry them into your Store- 
houſe, and range them upon your Shelves, fo as thut 
they may not: touch one another laying of Fern unde: 
them, and having of a good quantity more of Fern by 
you, cover them well up with it, and in caſe of Froſt 
vou may lay Blankets and other things to ſecure them; 
but in very ſevere Froſt, ſome commend a wet Sheet 
to lay over them, as the beſt thing to preſerve them. 
Be ſure your Fern is very dry, let it be cut in Summer 
While the Sap is in it, and that it have contracted no 
o on orb ff Ar 
Where you keep your Fruit, tis a good way to lay 
each ſort by themſclves, eſpecially thoſe which are 
leaft laſting, and the moſt durable by themſelves. 
All Fruit at a Thaw will give, and be moiſt, at which 
time let them lie without touching, except thoſe you 
take for preſent Uſe; and ſo likewiſe during great 
Rains only as in Froſt, 'tis beſt to keep them as cloſe 
as you can, ſo in wet Weather 'tis beſt to let in all 
the Air, eſpecially about the middle of the * q 
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nal And every other Di look carefully to the Apples 
Id Pears, and take 
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Corn, Fruits an 


— ment of Engliſh Liquors, which is apart 
Ne Huſbandry that I ks is too much REIN + 


and therefore 81 ſhall give the beſt help towards it that 
I can, and begin with Beer, as the moſt common Li- 


quor, and what for the want of good Management, is 
J EY: the moſt ee of uy TY we make... 
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larly be taken care of; F irſt, Good Malt, which 


Beer or Ale, but likewiſe requires much more Malt 


| than ſoft, and that in proportion to the harſhneſs or 


Hos of it; nd Wy Sg Wor Wm Bs 
| ops 
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ut all that are ſpecked or rot- 


As for the time of Fruits being in Seaſon and their 
= I ſhall have occaſion to mention a ent num- 


15 of ordering, mana aging and improving of 
3 Flowers; I ſhall in 
the next place endeavour the Improve- 


IN che brewing of Beer, two things muſt particu- | 


| have already giyen an Account how to make. And, 
Secondly, Good Water that is ſoft, and will bear 
Soap, for harſh Water makes not only unpleaſant 
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the moſt convenient for this purpoſe, w 
Have the Windows and Overtures narrow, to preve -. 
the Extremity both of Heat and Cold. Theſe ſhoull 
always be kept ſhut, except in very fine Weather. 


the Fruit from rollin 
Foot aſunde. 


thering e. And putting each fort into Baſkets, as tal 


them, and having of a good quantity more of Fern by 


but in very ſevere Froſt, ſome commend a wet Sheet 


Be ſure your Fern is very dry, det it be cut in Summer WM= 
While the Sap is in it, and that it have contracted no 


Where you keep your Fruit, tis a good way to Jay 
each ſort by themſelves, eſpecially thoſe which are 
leaſt laſting, and the moſt durable by themſelves. ! 


as you can, ſo in wet Weather tis beſt to let in all 
te Air, eſpecially about the middle of the Day. 
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chem, to have a Conſervatory or Store-houſe mat | | 


after this manner : Chooſe ſome place in yo Hou 
ich ſhoulſf 
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About the Room ſhould be Shelves made one about 


another, and the middle be left to lay Fruit in q 
Heaps, ſuch as are the moſt common, or that you d 
ſign for Cyder; but if your Room be narrow, then o 
ay Shelves on one ſide, and the two ends will be enoug 


Let your Shelves be laid upon Brackets, being abo 
two Foot wide; and edged with a ſmall Lath to kee 
rolling off, and place them about . 
And as you gather your Fruit, ſeparate the faire 
and biggeſt from the middling; and ſuch as are fallen 
off themſelves, or that were thrown down in ge 


as you gather them, carry them into your Store. 
houſe, and range them upon your Shelves, ſo as that 
they may not: couch one another; laying of Fern unde: 


you, cover them well up with it, and in caſe of Froſt 
you may lay Blankets and other things to ſecure them; 


to lay over them, as the beſt thing to preſerve them. ÞM> 


ill favour or muſtineſs. _ PK 44 


* 


All Fruit at a Thaw will give, and be moiſt, at which 
time let them lie without touching, except thoſe you 
take for preſent Uſe; and ſo like wiſe during great 

Rains only as in Froſt, tis beſt to keep them as cloſe 


And 


the N ay” of * Improving of Land. 
And every other Day look carefully to the Apples 
d Pears, and take gut all that are ſbecked or rot- 
Wn, left they infect the others. s. 
As for the time of Fruits being in Seaſon and their 
ting, I ſhall have occaſion to mention a great num- 
Er of them in the Kalendar. | 8 


9 


Chap. I. Of Engliſh Liquors. is 
FIZ AV IN G given an Account of the way 
olf ordering, managing and improving of 
5 Corn, Fruits and Flowers; I ſhall in 
the next place endeavour the Improve- 
92 F * 
4 ment of Engliſb Liguors, which is a part 
of Huſbandry that F think is too much neglected; 
and therefore I ſhall give the beſt help 5 — it that 
] can, and begin with Beer, as the moſt common Li- 
quor, and what for the want of good Management, is 
generally the moſt ſpoil'd, of any Liquor we make. 


1 


ID 
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_ 
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Chap. II. O/ Beer and Ale. h 
II the brewing of Beer, two things muſt particu- 
1 larly be taken care of; Firſt, Good Malt, which 
have already given an Account how to make. And, 
| dccondly, Good Water that is ſoft, and will bear 
Soap, for harſh Water makes not only unpleaſant 
| Beer or Ale, but likewiſe requires much more Malt 
| than ſoft, and that in proportion to the harſhneſs or 
og of it; and Laſtly, Being provided with good 
Hops K TED 
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When the Steam is gone, ſtir in three Buſſiels of freſh 
Malt, then put up the reſt of the Wort, and ſtir it 
well, as before, letting of it ſtand two Hours; and put 


when what Was put in the firſt Maſhing-tub has ſtood 
the ſecend Maſhing- tub, and take: the Grains out of 


and put the Water that was ſcalded in the Copper to 
it, which let ſtand in the Maffling-tub an Hour and 

an half at moſt; and while that is ſtanding, get ready 
another Copper of Water (the Copper i 
about a Hogſhead) which put upon the Grains, and 
let it ſtand as before; only note, that in all the Maſh- 
ings; (hen you think that the Liquor hath ſtood long 
enough upon the Malt) before you let it run out, you 
draw out ſome of the Licnor firtt, and ſee if it run 
clear; if it doth, draw it off; if not, fling it up a- 
gain, and let it ſtand till it doth. Then take the firſt 


Firſt, e ae, of Water, and cover it with 
Bran; when it is calding hot, put one third part o 

it into the Maſhing- tub, and there let it ſtand till th ec 
Steam is ſo far gone that you may ſee your Face i nus 
the Liquor; then ſtir in four Buſhels'of Malt, and le 
the remainder of the Water in the Copper boil a lit 


tle, then draw out the Fire, that the heat of the Wa 


» 


« 


ter may 


and when k. is of a due heat; add ir to the offer pa 
that was put into the Maſhing-rub' before; and ſtir i 


well again, putting uß two or three Shovel full «M8 -. 
hot W ood-coals. upon it, to take off any ill Taint c 


the Malt: Then let it ſtand two Hours, in that tim 
heat a Hogſhead more of Water; and when your firt {WR 
Wort is drawn off, put part of it upon the Grain; an 
and ſtir in three Buſhels of freſh Malt; if you intend 
to make Ale at the ſame time, then add the reſt d 
the Water and {hr as before; after which put you 
firſt Wort into the Copper again, make it ſcaldiinig hot, 


and put part of it into a ſecond Maſhing- tub, and 


another Hogſhead of Water into your Copper, and 
there two Hours, draw it off, as alſo that Liquor in 


the ſecond Maſhing: tub, and put them into the firſt, 


Wort 


- \ 


| the Way of Improving of Land. 
EW ort and boil it with two Pound of Hops, two Hours, 
or till you find it look curdly; after which boil the 
Wccond Wort for Ale an Hour and an half, with three 
Wuarters of a Pound of Hops, and the Hops that were 


i ing Liquor an Hour and an half, which quantity will 


Tbis is the beſt way of brewing your March and Octo- 


\ 


of Water ſcalding hot, which put into your Maſhing- 


tub alone; let it cool till you can fee: your Face in it, 
ind put to it four Buſhals of Malt, pouring of it in 
by degrees, and ſtirring of it well: Let it ſtandon 
the Male two e eee the ſame Method as 
5 Strong-Beer) then draw it off, 
and let it boil an Hour and an half in Summer, or an 
Hour in Winter; and when it is boiled enough, it 
will look curdled. Of this firſt Wort 5 make a 
d about a Bar- 


before propoſed for 


Barrel of Ale: After this is boiled, ſca 


* 
N 
I: 


tel of Water more, and put it upon your Malt, letting 


4 


* 


and 2 put Veaſt to it, put it to a ſmall quan- 
| tity at fir . | 


Hogſheads of Small- Beer. 


FTheſe Proportions of Brewing are for a ſmall Fami- 


| ly, which I chuſe to Inſtance in, becauſe others may 
caſily proportion it to larger Quantities as they pleaſe. 


To 


boiled inthe firſt and ſecond Wort, boil in the remain= 


nake a Barrel of Strong Beer, and a Barrel and a half 
of Ale; and one Hogſhead and a half of Small-Beer. 


But for the Brewing of Small- Beer, or common 
Ale, take ſomething above the quantity of a Barrel 


rt ſtand an Hour and an half: This draw off, and put 
the ſame quantity of hot Water on again, obſerving 
the fame Rules, as before directed; of this you may 
make an Hogſhead of Small- Beer. When you put 
it together to Work, take care that it is not too hot, 


„ and add more and more to it by degrees, 
an A work d twenty-four Hours in the 
Fub, Tun it up. But if you brew Small- Beer alone, 
two Buſhels of Malt and a Pound and a half of Hops 
will make a Hogſhead of good Small-Beer or eight 
Buſhels of Malt will make a Barrel of Ale, and three 
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To what hath been already mentioned, I ſhall add T 
the manner. of brewing of Ale and Beer, publiſned e 
by Sir Jonat Moor in à ſmall Treatiſe of his; which 
as it contains a great many particulars, and is recom 
mended from his own Experience; may be of uſe t 
the Publick; which take in his own Words. 
In the. brewing: of Ale and Beer, after you ha 
made a diſcreet choice of your Materials, you mul 
firſt conſider what ſort of Brink you deſign to Brew 
and accordingly proportion your quantities. If yo 
deſign your firſt Weir for Strong-Ale, or Marel of 
 O#ober Beer, you muſt proportion five Gallons ; 
Drink to every Buſhel of Malt (that is to ſay avoid 
wg Fractians ) eleven Buſhels of Malt to an Hogſheal 
of Ale or Beer. But it muſt be remembred; that i 
fo great a Diſproportion of Malt Drink as eight u 
five, almoſt a third of your Liquor in the firſt Wor WW 
will be abſorbed by the Malt never to be returned 
and an allowance is to be made of about a fixth-par 
to be evaporated in boiling; ſo that if you expect to I 
clear a Hogſhead of Drink, that is, fifty four Gallons 
from your firſt Wort; you muſt put into your Maſh- We 
tub near ninety Gallons of Liquor. But for your f- 
cond or third Worts, the Malt being wet before, 
you need put up no more Liquor than you intend to 
make Drink; except an Allowance of about a tenth 
Part for waſte, that not boiling ſo long as your firlt 
Wort: And you may of your ſecond Wort make one 
Hogfhead of good middle Beer or Ale as ſtrong as the 
common Ale-houſe Drink in London; and your third 
Wort will make one Hogſhead of good Small-Beer. 
I propoſe, in this Caſe; the drawing off three Worts, 
becauſe of the great quantity of Malt to a ſmaller 
of Liquor; otherwiſe in ordinary Brewings, where 
you deſign not very ſtrong Drink, fix of ſeven Buſh- 
_ els of Malt will make one Hogſhead of good Strong; 
and another of Small-Beer. Adin {uch Caſes, two 
Moakſes will as well take out the ſtrength of your 
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; the Wi ay | of Improving of Land. 32 1 
The proportion of Hops may be half a Pound to an 

el Hogſhead of Strong-Ale, one Pound to an Hogſhead of 
-M&rdinary Strong-Beer to be ſoon drunk out, and two 
Pounds to an Hogſhead of March or October Beer. 
Ind for the after Worts, which are not to be kept 
ong, what comes from the firſt Wort will ſerve well 

y znough to boil again with them. 1 


lf you put into your firſt Wort a greater proportion 
f Hops, and boil them all the while your Wort boils, 
Jou will make it too bitter. But I conceive it ad- 
yviſeable to double the proportion by taking out the firſt 
Parcel, when your Wort has boiled half the time you 
geſign it; and then adding the fame quantity of freſh 
Hops, to continue boiling till you take your Wort 
put of the Copper. This will ſomewhat, encreaſe 
Pour Charge, but that will be Very inconſiderable, if 
Hou furniſh your ſelf in a cheap Year of Hops. 
= Hitherto of the Qualities and Proportions of your 
Materials, now concerning the manner of putting 
chem together. VF 
= After you have put your Liquor into your Copper, 
ſtrew an handful, or two or three handfuls of Bran 
or Meal upon it, not ſo much to ſtrengthen your Li- 
quor, as to make it heat quickly, for ſimple Water 
alone will be long c're it boil. But you — take your 
Liquor out of the Copper, when it begins to ſinmer, 
. 2 not ſuffer it to boil; for tho' it were granted 
that the boiling did no harm to your Liquor, by e- 
| yaporating the natural Spirit of the Water; yet it is 
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| a needleſsexpence of Fuel and Time. firſt to make it 
too hot, and after to ſtay till it is cooler again. For 
you muſt by no means mix your Malt with boiling 
hot Liquor, which will make Malt clot and cake to- 
gether, and the moſt flowery parts of it run whi- 
tiſh, glewy and ſizie, like Sadler's Paſte, ſo that it 
will never mix kindly, nor give out its ſtrength e- 


qually to Rn Liquor e 
I had not dwelt ſo long on this Head, 
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dead, bur that! 
| know many put their Malt firſt in the Maſh-fat, and 
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firſt hath theſe Advantages. e er eee 
Firſt, You can never otherwiſe gueſs when your 


hot, and it ſinks gradua 


The Art of Hushandry: Or, 
then pour in their Liquor for the firſt Wort, which is 
indeed neceſſary in the ſecond and third Worts. 

The contrary Practice of putting in your Liquor 


4 


Liquor is juſt cool enough to be mingled with your 


Ma t. But in this caſe you have a certain Criterion 
and Rule to judge, that is, you muſt let your Liquor 


remain in your Maſh- fat, till the Vapours from it be ſo 
far ſpent, that you can ſee your Face in the Liquor: 
And then pouring your Malt upon it, you have this 
farther Advantage, that you keep your Liquor longer 

| ſk , diſtributing its ſtrength 
to your”: — equally without matting; and if it 
does not deſcend faſt enough of it ſelf, you muſt prels 
it down with your Hands or Rudder, with which you 


uſe to ſtir your Malt or Moaks. This muſt he done by 
degrees, always remembring that Fey 

Sacks before you remove them, over the {ide of your 
Maſh- fat, to get out the Flower of your Malt which 
ſticks to them; and after all your Malt is ſettled 


Hake your 


and your Liquor appears above it, you muſt put up in 


Vour Maſh-fat as much more hot Water out of your 
Copper, as will make in all ninety Gallons for one 
Hogſhead: Then ſtir it almoſt without ceaſing, tillit 


has been in the Maſh-fat about two Hours from the 
firſt putting up your Malt, in which your Servants may 


help and relieve one another. 


Alter this pull out your Rudder, and putting alittle 
dry Malt at top, cover it cloſe, and let it ſta 


half an 
Hour undiſturbed, that it may run off clear, and the 


Mulalt being ſunk to the bottom, the Liquor at top will 


about a Ga 


run thro' it again, and bring away the ſtrength of it. 


Aſter this, For muſt lift up your Tap-ſtaff, and let out 
lon, not into your Tub underneath or un- 


derback, which is to receive your Wort, but into your 


long Hand-jet, and put it back again, ſtopping your 
Tap: hole: This do two or three times, till you find it 
runs clear, which it will not do at firſt, tho your Tap- 
| hoſe be never ſo well adjuſted. | 


FF hrough- 


the Way of Improving of Land. 
Throughout the whole courſe of your Brewing, you 


muſt be very careful to do all you can to promote the 
; fineneſs and clearneſs of your Drink. 


In the North of England, where much the beſt Malt- 


drink is made, ey are ſo careful of making their 
= Drink fine, that they let their firſt Wort ſtand in their 
Receivers till it is very elear, all the groſs Parts being 
ſunk to the bottom; this they continue to do about 

= three Hours in Summer, and ten or twelve Hours in 

| 2 Winters occaſion requires, which they call Blink- 
ing: After which, leavin I the Sediment behind, they 
ons Jade out the clear 
& Cuitom is peculiar to the North, and ent un- 
. U in other Parts. 


ort into the Copper. This 


When all is run out into your Webtzverz or Utider- 
back, Lade or Pump out your ſecond Liquor, ordered 


po as to be then juſt ready to boil, on your Moaks, and 
x your firſt Wort in your Copper again, let it 
onably faſt (which boiling, the Hops put on 
it will much — hh ſor about one Hour and an half 
for March or October. Beer to keep long, and one Hour 
for ſtrong Ale to be drank new. I know that a longer 


Oil 


boiling is generally adviſed; but that I ſhall anſwer 


when I come to ſhew the Reaſons, why common Brew- 


ers ſeldom or never make good Malt-drink. I adviſe 
the Wort rather to be boiled reaſonably faſt for the 


time, than to ſtand ſo long to Simmer, dect com- 


mon Experience ſhews it waſtes leſs, and ferments 


better after ſo long boiling than ſimmering. 
Your firſt: Wort being t {Io boiled, muſt pump 


or laded off into one or more Coolers, or Celle 
0 


in which leave the Sullage behind, aul let it run 
fine. The more Coolers, and the thinner it ſtands, 


the ſooner it cools (eſpecially in hot Weather) the bet- 


ter; let it run from your Cool-back into your Tun 
very cool, and fer it not there to Work in Summer 


till it is ae as Water. In Winter it muſt be near 


Blood warm at leaſt; the Bowl in which you put your 
Yeaſt to ler thereſt on * ing, muſt have a mixture 
| | 12 | | of 


323 
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324 de Art of Husbandry: Or, 

of Wort hot enough to make it all ferment :When you 
find it begins to work up thick to a Yeaſt, mix it a- 
gain with your Hand- jet: And whenit has wrought it 
74 Tac a ſecond time toa Yeaſt, if you deſigned it for Ale, 
and ſpeedy drinking, and hopped it accordingly, beat 
in the Yeaſtevery five Hours for two Days together in 
the Summer-time, or more, according as the Weather 
is, and for three or four Days in the Winter, covering 
your Fat cloſe, that it fall not in your Working- Tun. 
WMhen your Veaſt begins to Work ſad, and upon 
the turning of the Concave of your Bowl downward 
ſticks fait to the inſide, then ſkimming off the Y eaſt 
firſt cleanſe the reſt into your Veſſel, leaving all you 
Dregs in the bottom of your Tun, and putting on 
the clear up. After it has a little fermented in your 
Veſſel, you will find it in a few Days fine and fit for 
Four drinking, tho' according to the quantity of you 
_ Hops, you may proportion, if for longer keeping. 
If you Brew in March or October, and have hoppe We 
it for long keeping, you muſt then upon its ſecon We 
Working to a Leal (after once beating in) cleanſe it ir 

to your Veſſel with the Yeaſtin it, filling it {till as: 
Works over, and leaving when you ſtop it up a go 
thick head of Yeaſt to —— C 
labrewing March and October Beer, it is adviſeab: WW 
to have large Veſſels, bound with Iron Hoops com 
taining two, three, or four Hogſheads, according to ti WW 
Quantity you intend to make, putting all into on: We 
Veſſel ; this fort. of Drink, keeping, digeſting and 
mellowing beſt in the largeſt Quantities Wl 
. Your Veſſels muſt be Iron-hooped, elſe your Mar! WW 
Beer will be in danger to be loſt or ſpoiled ; leavig 
our Vent. peg always open palls it; if it happens” 
be faſtened but fix Hours together in the Summen 
ſudden Thunder or ſtormy Night may happen nx 
Morning to preſent you in your Cellar an emp 
Veſſel, and a covered Floor. 


It is pretended, that March is the beſt Month for 
brewing, and the Water then better than in . 


? ? 4 , 


ks 


ex? -& 


many cold Months to digeſt in, 3 better 
Drink by much, and requires not ſuch watching and 


ping the Hole on every Change of the Weather. 
Many Country Gentlemen talk of and magnify their 


F HE. A” «a ©. At 


more Malt and Hops than Ipropoſe will keep Drink 
longer than I uſe to do; but to ſmall purpoſe, for 
chat it will not exceed mine in any thing deſireable, ex- 
cept ſuch an extraordinary ſtrength as few Men care 
for; I always broach mine at about nine Months end, 


and my March Beer at Chriſtmas, and my October Beer 
au Midſummer, at which time it is generally the beſt; 


but will keep very well in Bottles a Year or two more. 


Stop your Veſſel cloſe with Cork not Clay, and have 
near the Bung- hole a little Vent-hole ſtopped with a 
pile, which never allow to be pulled out till you bot- 
tie or draw off a great quantity together; by which 
means it is kept ſo cloſe ſtopped, that it fluſhes vio- 
lently out of the Cock for about a Quart, and then 
ſtops on a ſudden, and porles and ſmiles in a Glaſs 
ke any bottled Beer, tho' in the Winter time. But 
ke care, if once you pull out the Vent-peg to draw a 
Quantity, or elſe it will ſenſibly loſe this briſkneſs, 


ad be ſome time before it recovers it. 
I propoſe no Directions for the ſecond and third 
Worts; he that can manage the firſt well, can never 


at 
1 


AY Goods, may be only cold Water. 


fer to Experience. 


© Chap. INT. Of Noninghan At. 


= 


Fu four or five Days before they put it into the Caſk, 


or Yealt into it; this gives it the ſweet Aleich taſte. 
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(bur 1 always found that the Oktober Beer, having ſo 
tending as the March Beer doth in opening and {top- 


W ſtale Beer of Five, Ten or more Years old; it is true, 
FX 8 


ail in the reſt. Your third Wort being poured on hot 


But whichisthe beſt Method to be uſed, Imuſt re- 


r- HE chief thing that they obſerve in making of 
it, is, only when it is working, to let it ſtand ina 


ſtirring of it twice a Day, and beating down the Head 


Y 3 If 
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ſhead two or three Bottles of old ſtale Beer or Ale, 
and it will much help it. 


it with Yealt to the co 
it will recover it. 


boiled Hops, upon them, and ſo on, and they will 


keep good a long time; and if they are given to a 
5 Hide-be 


that the Inhabitants when they brew Ale, take the juice 
of Nettle-Roots, which they mix with a little Barley. 
meal dough: Theſe Sowens (that is F . / yk 
7 n e Produce good Vent. 


T ral Ways of making it according to the Skill of the O. 
ſome eſteeming one ſort of Cyder beſt, and ſome ano- 


Methods uſed by them that make it. 


kinds, either the wild, harſh and common Apple, 
growing in great plenty in Hereford, Worceſter and 
Clouceſterſbire, and in ſeveral other adjacent Places in 
the Fields and Hedge-rows, and planted in ſeveri 
bother Places of England for Cyder only, which are not 
at all tempting to the Palate of a thieviſh Neighbour, 
not — the Charge and T en _ the more 


The Art of Hushandry: Or, 
11 Ale or Beer do not fine well, put into a Hog- 


If Beer be flat or ſowre, put into a Hogſhead a pint 
of Horſe- bean- flower, a 7 of Wheat - flower, mix 
ſtency of a Pudding, and 


Take Grains, and lay a layer > them and of your 


ound Horſe, they will ſtrangely. recover him. 


Mr. Martin, in his Deſcription of St. Kelda- ſays, = 


*** 


9 I 9 
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Chap. IV. Of Oe. Pay 


uſe, of which excellent Liquor there are ſeve- 
tor, and the Palates of thoſe that are to drink it, 
ther, according to the Fruits it is made of, and the 


Now Cyder-Fruit may be reduced t to two os or 


reſerved Incloſures. 


Or the more curious Table-Froit, a as che Golden 


1 Pippin, the Kentiſh I e and Pearmain, Sc. which 


are by many preferred, 


aving in them a more cordial 
and pleaſant P_ * orher fle. 4 FE 
| 70 
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TEXT unto Beer, Cyderi is of the moſt common MI ;; 
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For the former, the beſt forts for Cyder are found 
to be the Redſtreak, the White Muſt, the Green Muſt, ; 

the Gennet Moil, Elor'sStockenApple,Summer Filler, 
Winter Fillet, Broomſbury Crab, the Olive Under- 
leaf Apple, and the Fox W help ; the Cyder of which 
comes not to be good *till *tis three or tour Years old. 
I be greater part of them being meerly Savage and 
ſo harſh that hardly Swine will eat them, yet yielding 
a moſt plentiful, ſmart and vinous Liquor, comparable, 
jf not exceeding the beſt French Wine; and for the 
Advantage of planting of them they claim the Prefer- 
ence ele ir ins, or any other wy our Garden-Fruit. 
. 5 of Fruits for the making of C- 
der, are, as I ſaid before, the Golden Pippin, Ken- 
tiſu P ippin, Pearmain, G illiflower, Kirton Pippin, 
Z R 
The beſt 5 of Cyder-Fruit are far more ſuccu- 
lent, and the Liquor more eaſily divides from the Pulp 
of the Apple than in the beſt Table- Fruits. 
= _ Someobſerve the more red any Apple is the better 
it is for Cyder, and thepaler the worſe, and that no 
ſweet Apple that hath a rough Rind is bad for Cyder; 
but the more inclinable to yellow the fleſhy part of an 
Apple is, the better coloured the Cyder wil E 
Apples of a bitter taſte will ſpoil your Cyder, but gi 
the Juice of them, and of Crabs, will make as good Spi- of 4pples. | 
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Tits as the beſt Apples when fermented; for neither 
the ſowre nor the bitter taſte ariſes with the Spirit. 
Let your Apples that you make Cyder of be tho- 
rough TIPG, = be carefully gathered without Bruiſes 
in dry Weather; it very much conduces to the good- 
_ nelsand laſting of the Cyder, to let them lie a Week 5 
or two on Heaps; the 1 — and more ſolid the Fruit 
is, the longer they may lie, and the more mellow and 
pulpy the leſs time, which makes them ſweat forth 
their Aqueous Humidity, and digeſteth and meliorates 
the remaining Juice, but they will yield more from the 
OC ,, 7 oY: RT TWP”, 
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ples; becauſe Stalks and Leaves give an ill taſte to the 5 
Cyſder, and rotten Apples make it deadiſh. ; 


till the time of the full maturity of the other aa or 4 
elſe the Cyder will not be worth drinking. 


The Art of Hushandry Or, 5 


Such as are windfalls, bruisd, or ay ways 1njur'd, 


or unripe Fruit, divide from the ſound and ripe. 
For it is better to make two ſorts of Cyder, he one 


good and the other bad, than for all to be bad; the 
ch ſuch Fruit 1s s preſſed the better; and from your 


Apples take away all Stalks, Leaves and rotten Ap- 


Let ſuch Applesas fall before they are ripe be kept ; 0! 


About twenty or twenty two Buſhels of good Cy- 1 


der-Apples, jul . from the Tree, will make Me 

an Hogſhead of . 
heaps to mellow, Wer twenty ite or thirty Buſhels 
will make an Hogſhead. 


der; after they have Hin a while in 


They that have great Quantities uſually grind theix 


Apples with a Horſe-mill, ſuch as the Tanners grind 
Bark with, but the new invented Engine deſcribed in 
Mr. V. orlidee' Vinetum Britannicum, is a very good 
Mill, and will grind a great quantity. 
5 After your Apples are ground they ſhould be made 
up in Straw, or in an Hair-Bag, and fo committed to 
the Preſs; of which there are ſeveral ſorts, but the : 

Screw-Prels is the beſt. 

But as there are ſeveral ways of making of C * 
as well as ſeveral ſorts of Fruit to make it of, = 
ſome eſteem one ſort of Cyder, and ſome another, ac- 
cording to the manner of its making, and the Fruit it is 
made of, as I ſaid before, I ſhall endeavour to give 

vou eereral of the Methods I have met with, and leave i 
them to your Experience. But, = 
I think the chief way of improving of this Liquor 
would be a particular Management of it according to 
the Species of Apples it is made of 8 ok is 

; made of the chief eee 


that 


R Chap. | 


\ 


| Chap. V. Several Ways and Methods of mak- 
%%%%ͤ Re £6 OE ; 


» & 1 ere 


only with a Cloth or Boards to keep it from Duſt, or 
in a Hogſhead or other Veſſel not quite full, with an 
open Bung, till the more groſs Parts ſubſide, and then 
to draw it into Pails, and fill it up into the Veſſels you 


& with a looſe Cover, that there may be a free Perſpira- 


cool and not kept warm, leſt it ferment too much. 


which would otherwiſe precipitate. 


Pd 


& As for the time of its ſtanding open in the Veſſel, 
it varies according to the nature of the Fruit; if the 
Fruit were mellow or ſweet, the more of the groſs 


| Particles will be preſs'd out with the Liquor, and fo 
the longer time will be requir'd for their Precipitation; 
| But if the Fruit were 5 or ſharp, the thinner doth 


the Of 5 iſſue out of the Preſs, and the ſooner will 
Jour yder become fine: And you mult be fure to ob- 
erve, that as ſoon as this Cyder of hard Apples is fine, 
655 mult draw it off from its precipitated Lees, leſt it 


become acid, or acquire ſome ill taſte from them. 


This ſtanding open of the Veſſel cauſeth an expence 
of that Wild or Volatile Spirit, which being pent in, 
would beget a continual Fermentation, much prejudi- 


S a Sfirſt that of Mr. Worlidge, who propoſes, that 
\ when your Cyder is preſs d out it ſhould ſtand 
a Day or two, or more, in an open Tun, or cover'd | 


& intend to keep it longer in, leaving about an eighth 
part empty. Set thele Veſſels in your coldeſt Cellars 
or Repoſitories with the Bung open, or cover'd only 


© tionof the Volatile Spirit of your Muſt, which would 
& otherwiſe force its way, and that your Muſt may be 


= Thus ſtanding open, the better it will by degrees 
let fall its groſſer Parts, and in time become clear with- 
cout the loſs of any of its true and durable Spirits. 
For coldneſs is here the cauſe of its purifying, warmth 
occaſioning the ſolution and detention of thoſe Parti- 
cles that ſpoil the Colour and Taſte of Cyder, and 


k F 
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The Artof Huchandry: Or, 


_ cing the Cyder; and in caſe it doth not otherwiſe work 


its way out, wouldin time break the Veſſel that de- 


tains it. # 


The principal Cauſe that there hath been ſo much 


bad Cyder made in moſt parts of England, was the too 
early ſtopping of it up: It being uſually preſcribed, 


and as uſually practic d, that as ſoon as Cyder is preſt, 


3833 


ſtrain d and fermented, they ſtop it cloſe with a very 


great Confidence, that unleſs it be cloſe: ſtopped it 


will decay and become of no uſe; ſo that when theſe 
Cyderiſts have taken care for the beſt Fruit, and or- 


dered them after the beſt manner they could, yet hath 


their Cyder generally proved pale, ſharp and ill taſted, 


Sc. and all from the too early ſtopping of it. For the 
Stopping of Cyder cloſe before it be fine, or with its 


Faces in it (although precipitated) begets reiterated 


© Fermentations, which Fermentations very much im- 


poveriſh the Liquor by precipitating thoſe Particles, 


which enrich it with Tincture and Guſt. 


W bilſt its groſs Fzces, or any ſettling remain in the 


bottom, every change of Weather cauſes ſome Motion 
therein, which is uſually term'd Fermentation; this 


doth fo attenuate this Liquor, that it eaſily letteth or 


ſiuffereth thoſe Particles to ſubſide, and leaveth the Cy- 
| der thin, jejune, acid, and ill taſted. It is thin and 


je june, becauſe it hath loſt its Subſtance acid, becauſe 
it hath loſt its Sweetneſs; thoſe Particles being the 
Saccharine Subſtance, or part of the Apple, and of il 
Savour and Guſt, becauſe thoſe Particies when prect- 
pitated, being mix'd with the more groſs, do putrife 


and heat, infecting the whole Maſs in the Veſſel : All 
- which effects are apparently obvious in Cyder made 


after the yulgar Method. Thele Fzces are the cauſe, 
that the Corksfly out of the Bottle, or break the Bot- 
tles, or at leaſt at the opening of them make the Cy- 
der fly, and mixing with it make the reſidue unpleaſant. 


Ih heſe things being generally taken notice of, have 


ſet many Heads at work to provide Remedies: Some 
baue made uſe of many ways to ferment it and a 5 


* 


= <— — 
- 


8 


h . 
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clear by reiterated Fermentations others by Additi- © 
ons, as Iſing-glaſs, Sc. have enforced a Precipitation, 
| and when they have ſo done, finding it to be thin, pale 
and acid, have by Moloſſes, Treacle, or courſe Sugar 
given it Body, Colour and Guft. What delight or 
leaſure there can be in drinking ſuch Compounds, or 
ts much this muſt conduce to Health and long Life, 
I leave every unprejudiced and ingenious Man to judge. 
| Afteryour Cyder hath ſtood open ſome reaſonable 
time, till it is become indifferently fine, which it 
may be in three, four or five Weeks, then will it be 
convenient to draw it into Bottles, if you have a ſuffi- 
cient Stock, or into other Caſks, that it may there be= vj 
come more fine; for after it is ſeparated from its gros 
8 Feces it will more eaſily remit the remaining Particles 
or flying Lee, than it would have done whilſt the 
groſſer parts remained, renewing its Fermentation 
onevery — 4 of Air, or other accidental Occaſion. 
Its Finenets will ſometimes plainly appear if you 
move the Scum aſide with a Spoon, or the like; but to 
be more exact, you may take a Glaſs Pipe of a Foot or 
more in length, open at both ends, ſtop the upper end 
of the Pipe with your Thumb, and let the other end 
down into the Cyder as deep as you think fit, then open 4 
the upper end, by removing your Thumb, and the 1 
Cyder will riſe in the Pipe; then ſtop the upper end 7 I's 
again with your Thumb, and take out the Pipe and 
hold it over a Drinking-glaſs, remove your Thumb, 
and you may there diſcern the ſtate and fineneſs of your 
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If your ſtock of Cyder be not over- great, or that 
you are willing to preſerve your choiceſt ſorts of Cy- 
der, the beſt way is to have large Glaſs- Bottles of one 
or two Gallons apiece, more or leſs, enough to receive 
the ſame, into which draw off or rack your Cyder, and 
let the Bottles ſtand open, or but barely covered, in 

your coldeſt Repoſitory for a Month, or more, till 
you obſerve your Cyder, by your interpoſing it be- 
teen a Candle and your Eye, to be very ä p 
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vou have bur patience to let it ſtand open long enough 
(altho' ſome will fine in half the time that other re- 
3 ) then take your Glaſs, Syphon or Crane, and 
draw it off from its laſt Feces into ſmaller Bottles, 


ticles, or flying Lec, 88 and ſettled in 


If the quantity of your choiceſt Cyder be too great 
for your Bottles, you may inſtead of them make uſe of 
Stone- Bottles, or Jars, or Stounds of Flanders Earth, 
or glaz'd Earthen Veſſels, the larger the better; which 
may be plac'd in Rows in your Repoſiories, Cellars 

or 


ſerve your Cyder from Duſt, c. but not from the 
Air; but by reaſon that you cannot fo eaſily diſcern 
the fineneſs of your Cyder in theſe as in the tranſparent BY © 
Veſſels, you may now make uſe of your Glaſs-Pipe be- 
. p C2700 7; 0 
The reaſon why Glaſs-Bottles, or other glazed or 
tone Veſſels are more fit for tkis ſecond fining than 
_ thoſe of Wood is, for that the coldneſs of the Veſſel 
very much contributes to the Precipitation of thoſe WF 
3 on Particles that would otherwiſe debaſe this 
J“ 
But if your quantity of Cyder be ſo great, that 
theſe Veſtt around 7 he. 5 


ſufferꝰ d to ſtand lightly cover'd till it be very fine be- 


| - Not fine in wooden Veſſels ſo ſoon as you 
want of that coolneſs that is in glazed Veſſels, you may 
take Flints or Pebble Stones clean and dry, and put 
them into your Caſk of Cyder, this is ſaid (and with 
great probability) to contribute much towards the 
nimble Precipitation of the Fæces; the like effect hach 
the applying of a Bag of Salt to the outſide of the 
„// I Tg 
M hen your Cyder has attained its utmoſt degree of 


7. H ; 2 of | Husbandry C Or, HOY 
which then may becalledSuperfine, theremainingPar- 


the bottom of the Glaſs-Bottle. 


aults, and cover'd with Boards or the like, to pre- 


72 
— 1 
r 2 


ls cannot receive it, then may you rack it in- 
to other Veſſels made very clean, dry and ſweet, and 


fore you ſtop it up: If you find that your Cyder doth 
eſire, for 


fineneſs, which after this way of 3 it will do if 


wherein 


* 
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| wherein you intend to keep it for your uſe. Thus be. 
ing drawn off, and throughly depurated, you may 
cloſe cork all your Bottles, and place them in your 
cool Conſervatory, where, after a few Weeks ſtand- 
ing, your Cyder will acquire a fine briſkneſs, and man- 
tle in the Glaſs, without any manner of Feculency, 
and retain its firſt Sweetneſs, and change from a pale to 
a lively Canary, or Malaga Colour; but if you have 
& occaſion to accelerate its Maturity, place ſo many of 
your Bottles as you think you may have ſudden occa- 
ſion for, in ſome place warmer than your uſual Con- a 
ſervatory, and it will foon anſwer your Expectation. + 
= Sometimes it W happen, that the next Summer af- 
ter it is become ſo pure, ſome Rags or flying Feculen- 
cies may appear in your Bottles, which are occaſion d 

by the warmth of the Seaſon begetting another Fer- 
mentation from that fatneſs of the Body of the Cyder 
made of a ſweeter fort of Fruit, which are not apt to 
appear in the thinner Cyder; but in ſomeſhort time 
theſe will ſubſide, and you may draw off the Fine from 
the Fæces with your Syphon, without any great pre- 
judice to your Cyder. Theſe later Fermentations in 
great Quantitics of Cyder often ſpoil it for want of a 
= timely prevention, which cannot be ſo well done in 
Veſſels of Wood as thoſe of Glaſs, where you may ea- 
rr the various Changes that may happen in 
theſe Liquors. Thus far you have Mr. Worlidge's 
—. , ᷣͤ . 
Mr. Lang ford propoſes in the making of Cyder, to 
take the Liquor, as ſoon as preſs d, and ſtrain it 

N a Sieve, and ſo to tun it up into a Caſk, which 
ſhould want about two Gallons of being full, which 
flop up only with a looſe ſtopper for two or three Days; 

and then ſtop it up cloſe with Clay, and put a Peg in- 
to the vent hole looſe, which for a Week's time or 
more you may once. a Day draw to give it a little 
vent; then ſtop it up cloſe and let it ſtand. till you 
think it clear, and pierce it to ſee how it fines ; che 
Summer Fruit after a Month, the Gennet Moyl Wee 

5G | 3 N 19 the 
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the firſt Froſt, and the Redftreak or other WintetYour 

Fruit not Till Fanzary. x eb 
Mr. Cooks way of making of Cyder is after this manner mi 
Let your Fruit hang till through ripe, which is beſſſſou 
known by the brownels of the * or their rat. Mf ye 
5 tling in the Apple, or the Apples falling much in ſtilWror 
1 Weather; for if the Fruit be green, your Cyder wilWap 
=) be ſowre. Gather your Apples dry, and reſect ſuch (ct 
= as are bruiſed, becauſe they will rot and ſpoil the pr 
Fer... rg 
If you gather not by hand, which is tedious, lay u 
Truſs of Straw beneath the Tree, and over that inc 
Blanket, diſcreetly ſhaking them dovn, not too many nne 
at a time, but often, carrying them where they are ta 
fpweat, which ſhould be on dry boarded Floors; b 
no means on Earth, unleſs ſtore of ſweet Straw lie un- af 


der them. In about ten or fourteen Days they wil The 
have done ſweating, then grind or beat them, keep « 
ing the Fruit ſeveral, in caſe you have enough to fili 
aà Veſſel of one kind; if not, put ſuch together as are t 
near ripe, for its more uniformly fermenting: Win-. ti 
1 ter - Fruit may lie three Weeks or a Month &er yon 
=. rind them; the greener they are when gather'd, let + Js 
=. chem lie e VVV 
Being ground let them continue twenty four hour 
before preſſing, it will give it the more Amber bright Ms. 
colour, hinder its over-fermenting, and if the Fruit p. 
were very mellow, add to 'cach twenty Buſhels of el 
Stampings, ſix Gallons of pure Water pour'd on them 
ſo ſoon as beaten; the ſofter and mellower the more 
Water to reſtrain its over- working, and tho” the Cy- 
der be weaker it will prove the pleaſanter: For over- 
ripe and mellow Fruit let go ſo much of the looſe and 
_ fleſhy Subſtance thro? the Percolation, that with diffi- 
culty you will ſeparate the Lee from the Liquor be- 
fore it ferment, and then away goes the briſk and 
pleaſant Spirits, and leave a vapid or ſour Drink con- 
tracted from the remaining groſs Lees; the Cyder 
made of ſuch Fruit, had 98805 ſettling — 
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nteſſſours in a large Fat or Veſſel, that the Feces may ſet- 


e before you tun it up, and then dra it off, leaving 
nr much of the thick Lee behind as you can (which yet 
liWou may put among your preſſings for a Water Cyder:) 


at f you conceive your Cyder ſtill ſo turbid that it will 


ſtilchork much, then draw it into another Veſſel by a 


vilfgpap two or three Inches from the bottom, and ſo let 
Ichi ſertle ſo long as you think it is near ready to work 


the r if it work in your Tubs, but little of the groſs 


ees will you be able to get from it. Note, That you 


y Huſt cover it all the time it is in your Tabs, and the 
1 


1 15 mer you ut it up in your Veſſels, the leſs it will fer- 


-. 


ment, and rhe better it will drink; but in caſe you 


ET hill the Cyder (as it often happens in cold Winter 


by cather ) fo as it doth not work when pur into Caſks, 


1 very briſk and cutting (which moſt affect) put a lit- 
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you put it too ſoon into a Caſk, it Will teyerberate thie 


it; for if it ferment too much it will loſe its Sweerneſs, 
and become harſh and ſmall; and if it ferment not at 


all 


en cording to the nature of the ſeyeral Soils already treat- 
ed of, I believe it would be of advantage to Plant- 
ing, and the Improvement of Fruit and Cyder. 
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Only I think it neceſſary to premiſe, that the ſuiting 


all it will become dead and ſowre, and therefore let it 
ſtand twenty four hours or more in the Fat; according 
as you find it inclin'd to work, fo let it ſtand longer or 


a ſhorter time; and when you draw it off leave as 


much of the groſs Lees as you can behind, for Lees 
of Cyder areapt to put it into a new ferment upon all 
Changes of Weather. Afterit hath ſtood its time in 


the Fat, put it into the Caſk, which fill almoſt full; 
but if you find it begin to work much, rack it off a- 


gain, and take out the groſs Lees; and if you find it 
ill upon a Fret, repeat the ſame Operation till you 


Can ſettle it; for it is a very tickliſh Liquor, and very 
ſubject to ferment, eſpecially if the groſs Lees are not 
timely ſeparated from it; and therefore if unſettled or 


moiſt Weather happen at the time of its working, it 


will beſo much the more difficult to manage, and wil 


require the more care to be taken of it. 


1 hen it hath done working, ſtop it up, only leav- 
ing a ſmall vent hole at your firſt ſtopping of it up, 


at which you = ſometimes try if it want vent, leſt 


of the Fruit to the Soil is a great Advantage to the 
making of Cyder, it being certain, that in many Places, 
evenin the ſame Country, there is much better Cyder 
made in one Place than another, tho' both are made 
the ſame way, and of the ſame ſort of Fruit; and it 
8 Remarks were made of the nature of ſuch 
Soils, and what the natural Production of them is, ac- 


Mr. Worlidge commends very much brackiſh Lands 


near the Sea-{ide, as excellent for Fruits; and for 


Winter laſting Fruit, the ſtrong tiff Lands are much 
the beſt of any. 3 5 


Hut if your Fruit be unripe, or your Cyder ſmall, 
and that you have a mind to ſtrengthen it, eſpecially i 
you live in the North-country, you may improve 47 


the following Receipts. 
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Take Pippins, Pearmains, c. and to every Gallon Raj 

of Juice put two pounds of Raiſins, which ſhred ſmall, O“. 

cover the Fat, and let them ftand two or three days; 
draw off the Liquor by a Tap, preſs out the Raiſins, 

and put both Liquors into a Caſk that they may fer- 

ment, and after a fortnight rack them off. Do not fill 

the Caſk you draw it into, but leave ſome room for 

it to ferment in; after which ſtop it cloſe, only leave 

a Foſſet- hole open or looſely ſtopped, and when it hath 

done working fill up the Veſſel, and when fine bot- 

tle it: Or you may do it another wax. 

| Take your Apples when they relith beſt, not too 

| green nor too mellow : They who have large Planta- 

tions may ſhake their Trees a little, and gather thoſe 

| thatfalloff eaſily, and preſs them theſame day. Fill 

| not your Caſk above three quarters full, and let it 

and till it grow clear, which is commonly within 

| cight or ten days, and then draw off only the clear, 

| and fill up a clean Caſk almoſt to the top, giving it 
vent thrice a day, leſt it ſhould burſt the Veſſel, and 

| ſo continue to + J 
Then for every ten Gallons of Cyder take one pound 

of Raiſins of the Sun, and put them into Brandy for 

a day or two, and then take only the Raiſins, and put 
them into the Cyder, letting it ſtand three or 5 

days more: Laſtly, Stop the Caſk very cloſe, but bot- 

| te it not till March, except it be of CARE which 
IE 27 Oo 

Another Improvement of Cyder is, what they call 
Royal-Cyder, mentioned by Sir Jonas Moor, which is 
done by adding of the Spirits to it, which corrects the 
Windineſs and Crudities of the Cyder, makes it very 
agreeable to the Stomach, and gives it the ſtrength of 
Wine, by adding the goodneſs of two Hogſheads into 
one: Todo which, put one Hogſhead of Cyder into a 
Still, and draw off all the Spirits; after which. diſtil 

bre Spirits a ſecond time, and put the ſame into 


your other Hogſhead, and fill it up. Stir it about well, 


and keep it cloſe ſtopped, except one day in ten or 
Ml p N y 


rwenty 
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twenty let it lie open five or ſix hours, 7000 a 


k 33 of a Year, this Cyder will be as ftron, or 
ſtronger than the beſt'French Wine. 


proper Spirits, or any other convenient Spirits, be 
n * 1 5 7 4 a 164 CY = FE 14 Tas: S 
made as ſtrong as Wine. 


5 on H3 


8 5 B 8 175 n Kors fs,” 
I mention other Spirits, becauſe Brandy-Spirits of 


Wine and of Grain, tho they will do well, yet they 


are not fo maturaFand good as what is made. of the 


ame fort of Fruit: And the Spirits made of Ale and 
Beer are the worſt of any, unleſs the Ale or Beer be 
mixed with Cyder before the Spirits be drawn off; 
but the Spirits of Beer and Ale will do well to mix 
with the fame kinds, and add very much to their 


ſtrength, becauſe a mixture much uſed of late with 


Derby and Nottingham Ale, and with ſtrong Beer. 


Only note, firſt, that the ſtale and ſour Cyder which 


is ſcarce fit to drink, will make the greateſt quantity 


of Spirits; and the beſt taſted ; and that the longer the 
Spirits are kept, the leſs taſte they will have of the 


Fire; which is the greateſt Inconveniency that attends 
this way of making of Cyder; and therefore I ſhould 
_ propoſe, when you deſign to be any thing curious, to 
take only the firſt running of your Spirits to mix with 


= « ” 


Four Cyder, and to let the ſmall part only be diftilled 
again, to which it will be beſt to allow as much age as 
vou can to take off the burnt taſte; one Gallon of ſtr ong 


Cyder wilt yield a Pint of Spirits. 

As to the time of purting of your Spirits into your 
 Cyder, obſerve, chat the ftaler your Cyder is before 
the Spirits are added to it, the more time it will 1116 


$0} 112 
Sp 7 "4 *% „* 
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to incorporate, and the ſboner they are put ing the 
ſooner it will be fit for uſe, only be ſüre that your ur Cys 
der has done working before you put it in. © 
The beſt way to order your Sugar before you 91 it 
into your Cyder, is, to make it into a kind of Syr 
Sweets, by diſſolving of it in Water; one 5 
| weight will make ſixteen Gallons, and To pto 9960885 
| ably. But before you put your Sugar 1 to the Kettle, 
take the Whites of thirty or forty Eggs, the mote 
the better; which being well Peach Aoi, like 
a Rod ora Whiſk, in eight or ten Gallons of Water; 
put four Gallons of this Egg. water foprepared, "into | 
5 3 where your Sugar is to be d oled, Hed 
; it over a gentle Fire, and ſtit it abour till jr is 
diſſolved: But be ſure whey it boils, put in nt or —- 
; kool to keep it from boiling too high, 1 5 Geo a 
nue putting it in, one Quart after anorher, Uk al : 
your Kgg-watet be ſpent.” But to prepare Your E88. 
water in parcels, vz. 4 rt ot two at a k 
. ba uſe it, is the better way CHEE f theſe 
only to raiſe fucha Yeh as will carry A Way nc 
only all the en duldet and groffnels of the To 


the Egg alſo. And when the Scum hath een 


| andis clear taken off, then fill tip your Net 55 mY 
much Water as will 7 your 19 1 i 
boil to the fize'of a Syrup, and bel 80 2 : 
fou der. But if 500 pat in a little Coria 55 Sect 
ing and tied up in a fine Linen Bag hit boits 


SR give ir a fine gfrateful Nerd. da 
"Df tele Sweets you ma) pat in two or Wau ent 
lo, moxe or leſs, into an Hogſhead as your Palate in- 
vites you, or as. che Tarttxel of your Cyder req wot 3 
But 25 chem not in till 70e acked your C 14 ö 
chellt time, and thar it is p alt the Ferr Ientation. 
before u put ur Socks into the Cafk, mix Ni 
Sweetsandrhe Spirits you intend to pat. in, rogerber 
with alike quantity 7of Cyder, And tir them ell to 77 
ther; chen put all into your 'Calk of Cyder, and 
chem with all your * woirhaftrofg Staff i e 
2 2 Bung- 
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the aforeſaid Liquors will not drink we 
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Bung - hole for one half quarter of an Hour; aſter that 


ſtop ir cloſe, and draw none off till two, three, or four 


Months, by which time it will be anſwerable to what 
hath been propoſed} only remember, that if you would 


have it reſemble Cana nary you mult add the greater 
8 


proportion of Spirits weets; but if French Wine, 


the leſs Sweets, or none at all. 


As to the ſort of Sugar, if the Sweets be made with 
White, the Cyder will remain pale; if of brown Sugar 
it will raiſe it to an higher colour: And in my Gpi. 
nion, the latter is as good as well as the cheapett, 


I 5 the conrieſhag the aforeſaid Preparation, becomes 


wii as the fineſt; and kong eing thus made, 

14285 but five Pence per Quart. 

And thus every Man may merrily make his Vari 

Drink Feel CRY he knows to be good, 
I wholeſome, which is more than en to 


; 79 0 at Every. Tavern, altho' he pay three times s 
eg or it: Nor bath he ſo Ron reaſon, to ſuſpet 
theſe: 


81 uors in thoſe Houſes to be fo much adulte- 
rated as the others, becauſe none of like goodneſs to 


the, ] xt Scent and Palate. can be afforded io cheap to 


the P Pocrker. 
The huſky part "of, the. p ES fe Cider i 
d out, being ſteeped two or three Days in as much 


| 1 8 as will cover it, and then preſſed clean out, 
5 and ker pt in a Veſſel until it hath well fermented, as 
Allo ck 2 of all your Cyder will afford Spirit or 


Brandy, ſo much, . 5 being added to the Cyder of the 


0 ſame { pples, will make it as ſtrong as French Wine, 
Whit Th is a thing of great Advantage. 


Spirits being put into Bottles amon {| C) yder, orof 
Gl. P IJ was a long 
pane troubled to, find how to make this Drink as pa- 


latable 100 pages it was become flrong and, chear- 


ins until I put both Cyder and Spirits into a wooden 
© The "rſt I compleated was in a Veſſel of ſix 
Gallons, into which I put two Quarts of the Sweets, 


Wes as of e of De which WET 


Mu 
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the Way of Improving of Land. 
it had lain two or three Months I found to be as ſtrong 
and pleaſing as Canary. 
By adding Wormwood to Cyder- Royal as you do to 
Wine, you may make it as good and grateful to the 
Stomach, both for procuring Appetite, and cauſing 
| Digeſtion, as the beſt Purl-Royal, or Wormwood 
| Wine, Thus you may have of your own growth Cy- 
8 der-Royal, Gooſberry, Currant, Cherry, c. from the 
ſue of the ſmalleſt Wines to the ſtrength and good- 
neſs of the beſt Canary, ſuitable to all Seaſons of the 
8 Year, and to the Conſtitutions of all Perſons, and Hu- 


mours of all Palates, and agreeable to all Ages, from 


Children of twelve Months old, to the heighth of old 


This Cyder-Royal, or New-Wine thus prepared, 
may be 2 * in the Caſk two or three Vears, and be 
bettered thereby, provided you keep the CG. 
which to do, you muſt obſerve, that in two Months 
| time the Liquor will waſte a Quart more or leſs, as the 
Veſſel is bigger or leſſer, which you ought'to fill upa- 
gain with Liquor of the ſame ſtrength, or if ſtronger | 
the better: And by this means it may be kept, aud 
gro better and better ſome Years without putting in- 


* 


or other unwholſome Ingredients. And. 


become unpleaſant, and as unfit to Bottle as Old Hocta , 
more, take but one Hogſhead of that, and one of tart 
new Cyder, and before the latter be quite clear or fine, 


mix them together in two other Hogſheads well per⸗ Ns 


fumed, and add of Spirits and Sweets a due proportion 
to the quantity of your ne Cyder: Suppoſe it be in 
the Month of October or November, you may be ſure to 
have it full as good, if not better, than ever it was, 
and a moſt excellent Cyder- Royal to drink, or co bot- 
tle, by or hefore Chriſtmas ; and your new Cyder can- 
not be 151 half ſo good by that time of the Tear. 
As to the Objections made againſt this ſort of Cyder, 
and the other Particulars relating to it, I ſhall refer 


oh 


| to it (as ſome are ſaid to do into their Liquors) Stum, 


Suppoſe by keeping Cyder-Royal too long it ſhould - 
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g Fong to it; Fore it is 1 wo | 
885 ſome. ſort of Fruits than others. The beſt ſort 
155 agen boilin 1 el is made, of *Pippins, 1 


e, the weet (a Dorſet ſhire Apple) 

W hoſe) 552 Roth mended by boiling,eſpeciallywhen, 
kept to two Vears old: The way of doing which is, 
to oilitas ſoon as it is preſſed; or if it ferments, the 
boiling will cauſe the Spirits to fly away inſtead of 
ſtrengrhnipg it; ſtrain the Juice as it comes from the 
reſßz Wallas of it let it continually be ſcum d, 
5 obſerve the Colour of it as it boils; ſo as not to 
bd 5 tilh it comes to the colour of Small- 
115 as ſoon as it is cold Tun it, leaving N 


af all Vent inthe Caſk, the reſt being cloſe. ſtopped; 
au g. beg to bubble out of, hs Gan $4. it, 
make it not of Fruit that hath been thered long. 


2 is apt to contract ani flavour from 
the 5 ir 4s. ball in, 70 5 beſt to boil it in Tinor 
| 7 5 Eürthenrpot that is wide and o Hes at the top, for 
the wrd expeditious, waſting of the en and | 
phlegraarick part of the Liquor. 5 
Of Mixtures with: Cyder. Ow" 
„Aue. Cyder needs not any, it is yet a becher 
Ve hicla © to transfer the vertue of any Aromatick or 
Median einal thing, ſuchas Ginger, Juniper, Ge. The Ber- 


Ties 895 ele eight put RA Bottle, or 25 
: tio bl - | is v 7 But this) 18 not 10 
= 1 1 ys n 8 e | 


pal: 
5 5 8 Rt Debs ee eee ; 
152 emary Wormwoed, Juice of Corinibs, &c. 
whe 1935 10 7 7 05 Singe and add a pleaſant q wor 
1 1 9 erries, Blackberries, and * er 
5 0 5 pfeſſed among the App - q 
ps crit atk Juice you add Cloye-Gilliflowers dri | 
d, 900 h for Iincture and Flavour, tis an 25 
erl. Thus may che Vertyes of any = 
1 8 e th 


"Io be Way of Improving 4 Lab 
thing 5 be extracted: Some ſtamp Malaga Raiſins, put= 
ting. "Milk to them, and letting them percolate thro? 
an Hippoerates's Sleeve; a ſmall quantity of this, with 
a ſpoonful or two of Syrup of Clove-gilliflowers to 
each + head makes an incomyarable Drink. 
or Sugar mixed with ſome 81 ices, and ad- 
ded Neher that is flat, revives it much, let the pro- 
portion be more or leb, eee to the quantity of 
your Cy der. 


Annie of Fldits! is ok feat Advantage to 8 . 


the meaneſt Apples mi ved cing eſteemed t o make as 


good Cyder as the be alone, always obſerving, that 
then be of equal Ripeneſs: But the beſt mixture, Mr. 
arlidge fays, is Red-ſtreaks; and Golden-Rennets to- 
gether. The Bartlet Quecning mixed with Golden 
Fi makes an excellent Cyder. 


f you intend a mixture of Water i in your Cys der 5 let : 


it be done! in the grinding, and it will better Incorpo- 
rate. with the Cyder, than if put, 1 in afterwards... 
Some Cyder will bear a mixture of Water. without ; 
| injtiry;t to its Preſervation, others will not; 1 be 

not over haſty with too much ar, once, till IP 4 Es") 
ſtand the Rr of the Fruit. 

e Lav. t0 mate. “ Wit fler nder, "Jab 3 
"Bolle Water ſol 1 Land. cose 1 1 
| this uſe, as being more defæcated. | 
ridge, or Cyderkin and! Puree (As it is called), is made 
for the common drinking of Servants, Cc. ſupplying 

the place of Small- beer and to many more agreeable. 
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Py pleaſe, namely, about half the 
u y Of of. El. LOLC 3. 
E We BEL Gale | by 3 . That. whe - Ware wa 2 
_ ſtan afs on. 
Pre Ned, Fa! t up, immediately, and. 1 wall; 


fir 2 


drink 1 5 Heth 105 ; 8 58 flu It is fo 129 


tified by s 2 ad 


ing to it the, Kk better 
Cyder, putting it to Ae ul Fedde bs ure, or by 


tome, ſuperfluous Cyder 4/5 your Veſſels could 
ge £4 not 
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FS. gk contain, or by grinding ſome fallen and refuſe Ap 
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les. 
5 Cyderkin will be made to keep long by being boiled 


after Preſſure with ſuch a proportion of Hops as is 


uſually added to Beer; in which caſe, you: need not 


to boil the Water before. 


Some put in Ginger, Jamaica pe per, a and Bay 


Leaves, inſtead of Hops; which doth very well. 
done ObGeruation relating to Cyder. 


1 not good to grind or beat Apples in Stone 


ue g becauſe it bruiſes the Kernel and Stalks, 
bi DES 


ive an ill fayour to the Cyder. 
Let 2 your Apples be ground too ſmall, 10 as that 


too much of the Pulp may paſs with the Liquor, it be- 
” ng o9d to ſtrain it from the groſs Particles of the 


es before you put it into the Fat. 
W on which account tis that the Juice of ripe pulpy 


= App es, as Pippins, Rennetings, &c. that are o 
ruipy tenacious nature, do detain in them more of the 
diſperſed Particles of the Fruit that by the Preſſure 


comes out with the Liquor z which Particles, or flying 


Lee being part of the fleſh or body of the Ap le, 4 
_ (equally * 2 the Apple it ſelf kr 0. bruiſed) abe 


to Putrefaction, by which means by degrees the Ce 


5 haxd or acid; whereas the Redſtreaks, Gen- 


net-moil, f. that more eaſily part from their Liquor 
withour the adheſion of ſo much of the Pulp, are not 
ſo ſubject to reiterated F ſermentation, nor to Acidity, 


15 as the viher ſorts. 


For Wine, Alc, Beer, and other Ligutt according | 
as they tend more or leſs to Acidity, become clearer 
by the Precipitation of the groſs Lees,which being ſub- 


ject (as I ſaid before) to Putrefaction, according as the 


corrupt Particles are more or leſs in it, the Liquor 
becomes ©, much the ſooner or later Vinegar. I 
As for inſtance, in Beer, which when dis defigned 


| for Vinegar is never fermented, nor the Fæces er —— 


ed: for e 


Paste 4s tis 1 85 5 er 
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And therefore if you intend your Cyder ſhall retain 
its full ſtrength, abſtract it from the groſs Parts, as I 
Alſo Cyder made of green immature Fruit will not 
fine kindly ;, and when it doth, it abides not long good, 
ſuddenly becomes eaager . 
| Generally the Cyder that is longeſt in Fining is the 

a mon ing, eſpecially if the Fruit hath - 
Seen kept ſome time. Di ol ot i Donn 
| But Cyder, or any other Liquor, will be much 
Monger in clearing in mild moiſt Weather, than cold 
ary Weather or Froſt. And therefore, the beſt time to 
make Cyder is in cold Weather; Froſt being apt ſome- 
thing to check the ang or oyerworking of it. 
| If your Cyder or other Liquor doth 
way take of Water-Glue, or Iſing-glaſs, as tis com- 
monly called, about the Proportion of three or four 


iT 


4 


Ounces to a Hogſhead; beat it thin on ſome Anvil, or 
ron Wedge, and cut it in ſmall pieces, laying of it in 
ſteep in White- wine (which w 

Tit of 


It more eaſily diffolve 
than any other Liquor except Spirits) let it lie 


therein all Night, the next Day heat it ſome time over 
Ja gentle Fire till you find it well diſſolved, then take 
Ja part of your Cyder, as about 1 Gallon to 20 Gallons, 
in which boil your diſſolved Glue, and put it into the 
whole Maſs. of your Liquor, ſtirring of it well, and 


ng of it cloſe, ſo let it ſtand to ferment eight or 


ten (oe Be you pleaſe; during which time the Glue 
4 og diſperſed through the whole Maſs of the bie 
1 IT | 

done working, you may. draw. it out gently at a Tap 
below the Scum, or you may firſt gently take off the 
Scum, as you pleaſe: Or you ny | 

your Iſing-gl 


ath 


— 


precipitate the Lee. When you obſerve it 


o it thus; Steep 
glaſs in White- wine, enough to cover it; 


« 


& after 24 Hours beat the Iſing- glaſs to pieces, and add 


more Wine to it, and four times a Day ſqueeze it to 


| a Jelly, and as it thickens add more Wine to it: When 
tis reduced to a perfect Jelly, take about a Pint or 
Quast to a Hogſhead, and add it to three or four Gal- 


ww +: 


lons 


1quor doth, not fine, you ying-glajs 


lows of the ary you intend to Foe; 125 05 yell 


i Cask. for 


When your Cyder begins to look White on the 25 


der a it Buße to dene ine Ge par fee A 1 85 i bi . | 
This Liquor, thus gently purtfted, you may in a full 
Vellel preſerve a long time, or draw i ir and bottle it in 
a few Days, there being n more Lee in it than is 
neceſſary for its Preſervation, 
If Cyder be fine, the ſooner y ou Anwi it of oP Lee 
the better, leſt: any change of Weather ſhould alter it. 


draw it off into another Veſſel, but not — et 
your Tap ſo that it may drop out by degrees, - why 
I am told chr Figs pur we  Cyder improves it 
very much. 5 
A Friend of mine had a 8 0 ead of Cyder' that 
proved ſour, and added ſome * (ater to it, andbrew- 
ed it as you brew other Li iq ; and! it made (45 be he 
told me) excellent Drink! Me bg 
A great occaſion of ot ie! much L Tyde 15 the 
not having of good Caſkłs for it, 1 being 4 tot very 
apt to attract ad ill ſayour from the Veſt ; and there. M1 
fore new Cafes ver much affeck the Cy der wit han ill 
| favouranddeepicolourt Whetefore if you Ein ob- 
rain Wine Caſks, which are the beſt; ſcald your Caſks 
with Water wherein: a good quantity of Apple pumice 
hath been boitd beforè you p your Lea 24 them. 
Put nbt Tyder into a Vemet + wherein Skrong beer, 
or Ale hath lately been, eſpeciall 'Strongbeer; for it 
ves a very rank unpleaſant Tate to Cyder, ſo doth | 
2 Cyder-Velallts Beer; therefore a Small. V eſſel 
e „ EA WOES. ee 
If your Veſſel be taitited 'þ ich any all av bol 
an Ounce of Pep er in W ter, enough to the 
Veſſel; put it in ſe calding hot, ad let It" 3800 ere · 
in td or three Days. e e ee 
Or take ſome quick Lime, 10 Pur intchthe Cit, . 
which Nock with Water, "heepmg'of it cloſe ſtöpp a, 


tumble 


VAL 3; ; 


x 


the V. ay of fenprotine of Land. Hy 9 8 
umble it up and down; till the Commorion ein "8 
de ſure your Caſk be dy before you! put your Cyder 
into ĩt . But the moſt effectua! Cure is to take them to i 
pieces, and pare away the Film that i is on the _— 4 
and when air d ſet them together againn 
If your Veſſel, before your Cyder is wund up into bs 
it, be frim'd with: Sulphur, it much conducesto the ca 
Preſervation of this or any other ſort of Liquor; 
vhich may be done by dipping of a Rag in melted 
de [Brimſtone, and by a Wire letting of it do dyn into the 
t. N Caſk, and fr'd ſo as to fill it full of Smoak: Upon 
which pour in your Liquor, which will give it no ill 
Taſte, and is an excellent preſerver of Health, as well as 
of the Liquor, and will much help to fine it. Or you! | 
may give your Caſk a ſine ſcent by taking of Brimſtone 
four Ounces, of burnt Alum one Ounce, of Aqua Vita: 
two Ounces, melt theſe together in an Earthen Pan, on 
hot Coab, and dip therein pieces of new Canvas, and 
; infanelyſprinkle thereonPowder of Nutmegs, Cloves, 
Coriander und Angiſceds: Seren Cms fire, and 
let it burn to fumie the Veſſel. 
But the better way for this n is to have a 
1 little Earthen· por 5 the Brimſtone in, to the 
Cover of which have one Pipe ro go into the Caſk, 
and another to come into your Mouth, with which L 
you may blow the Fume into the Caſk. WOES 
S After you have cloſed up your Bung, you ought to 
leave open a ſmall Vent- hole; or but 30 7 put in the 
eg, leſt the Cyder break your Caſk: In ccaſe the Li- 
4 quor be rh ou may ſometimes t 2 {tate of 
your Qyder by often opening of the 1 20 
Cider meſſed from pulpy, or — ripe; or 
mellow Fruit, having lain long in hoard, is not ſo apt 
to emit its Spirits as 120 other and 1o is more devs: 
| preſerwd-». K w 1) 8, | 
The upright Caſk i is aſt ende for Oyder,” 
becauſe tis apt to contract a Skin or Cream on the 
top, Which helps much to its Preſervation, and is in 


«ls broken by I of the Liquor 3 * > 


Proms 


] oy 


WF... 


. not having of good Caſks'for 


The of Hatady -—— 


lons of the Cyder you inten to fine, and mix wel .mble 
With che Jelly; putting of it into your Veſſel of Ly or wn 
5 ſtir it well with a Staff. This cold way 
better than the other; for boiling p t of The Gy. Cy. 
der makes it apt to decay the Tooner. © 
This Liquor, thus gently purified, you may his a fl 115 
Veſſlel preſerve a Jong time, or dray it and bottle it inst be 
a few Days, there being no miore Lee in it chan is Nele 
neoeſſary for its Preſervation hic! 
If Cyder be fine, the ſooner ou w it off On Lees Irina 
the better, leſt any change of Weather ſfiould alter it. Paſk 
When your Cyder begins to look white on the top, 
draw Ten b de cher 585 1 75 haftly; 3 et Taſte 
our o that it may drop out e | 
Fe I am d that "Figs put Th Ger ee it 
very mile +. 
A Friend ef. mine had A IIe { read of - Cher cha 
proved ſour, and added ſome Water to it, and brew. 
ed it as you brew other L ider, and it made (a8 b he 
told me) excellent Drink?! 5 * 1 i x 
A great 'oceafion of ſpo polling of wuch 8 der, is the 
I, it being a Li dor very 
apt to attract any ill ſayour from the Veſſel; and there- 
 forenew-Caſkever much _ the C ſder with an ill 
ſavour and deep colour: OP *refore if you cinywt ob- 
tain Wine Cats which are the beſt; ald your Caſks 
with Water wherein a good ct of Apple ptimice Wh 
hath been boiF'd, before yqu put your Cyder infothem. 
Put nbt Cyder into a Vera wherein Stron „beer, 
or Ale har jately been, eſpecially Strong. beer; for it 
gives a very rank unpleaſant Taſte to Ga fo doth, 
a Cyder-Veſſel'ts Beer; therefore: a Sark bert Veſt 
is'to be prefer dd. 
If your Veſſel be raitited FAN any ill fa Sage boi F 
an Ounce of Pepf er in WW ter, = gh: rhe 
Veſſel ; 5" pur it in ſc calding hot, arid let it and t jere⸗ 
in two or three e 3: 28 002 15 .- "Bly 
Or take (oifie quick Lime, 2855 put into the iſ, .=t 
— which fleck with Wite ko W it cloſe er 0 0 
tumb le 


5 


8 
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Il ſumble it up and down; till the Commotion ceaſe and 


But the moſteffeclualC re is to take them to 
0 3 and pare away the Filni that is on the une, 
d when air d ſet them together again- 
If your Veſſel, before your Cyder is runn'd up into Fur 
nt, be fum'd with: Sulphur, it much conducesto the ca 
1 don of this or any other ſort of Liquor; 
chich may be done by dipping of a Rag in melted 
Irimftoneg and by a Wire letting of it down into the 
alk, and r' d ſo as to fill it full of Smoak:: Upon 
vhich pour in your Liquor, which will give it no ill 
Waſte, and is an excellent preſerver of Health, as well as 
the Liquor, and will mueh help to fine it. Or you 
ay give your Caſk a ſine ſcent by taking of Brimſtone 
dur Ounces, gpl burnt Alum one Ounce, of Aqua Vitæ 
wo Ounces, melt theſe together in an Earthen Pan, on 
ot Coak, and dip therein pieces of new Canvas, and 
nſtantly ſprinkle thereon Powder of Nutmegs, Cloves, 
Coriander und Anniſeeds : e eee fires and 
et it burn to fume the Veſſel. 
But the better way for this 8 is to have a 
ittle Earthen- t vs the: Brimſtone in, to the 
Nover of which have one Pipe ro go into the Caſk, 
ind another to come into your Mouth, n, which” ! 
vou may blow the Fume into the Caſk. 

After you have cloſed up your Bung, you ought to 
leave open a ſmall Vent- hole or bur Toofly put in the 
E the Cyder break your Caſk": In caſe the Li- 

quor 1 uriquit u may ſometimes try gt ſtate of” 
our by 5 opening of the 

Cydet preſſod from pulpy, or — or 
mellow Fruit, having lain long in hoard, is not ſo apt 
to emit its Spirits as tho other, and ſo is more  calily 

preſerw d.. A 

The upright Caſk i is aft e tor Oyder, | 
U becaiſe tis apt to contract a Skin or Cream on the 
top, which helps much to its Preſervation; and is in 


| en broken by EY of the Liquor oY 


2 de we your Caſk be ah dry before you! put your Cyder 
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n this tis kept whole, which occaſions the briſkneſs: 
of the Drink to che laſt . 
| I Cyder do not work well, put a ſmall quantity of 
Lime to it, and it will cauſe it to ferment, not onl 
* by reaſon of its warmth, but of the quick Salt that is 
in it: The Powder of calcined Flints, Alabaſter, white 
| Marble, Roch-alum, Cc. is alſo good; but then the 
Cyder muſt be drank or bottled quickly. 
| _ » TheShayingsor Chips of Fir, Oak, or Beech, are 
great Promotersof Purification or Fermentation; and. 
therefore a new Caſk many times occaſions Cyder to 
ferment; tos mach. . eupfi! hg dog 
| gives it more briſk Spirits, helpeth Fermentation, 
promoteth its Duration, and corrects its Windineſs. 
F If Cyder hath any ill ſavour or taſte from the Veſſel, 
br any other cauſe, a little Muſtard- ſeed (ground with 
ſome of the Cyder, and put to it) will help it. 
 Beforing of Deadneſs or Flatneſs in Cyder, which is often occa- 
94. ſioned by the too free admiſſion of Air into the Veſſel, 
for want of right ſtopping, is remedied by grinding a 
ſmall parcel of Apples, and putting of them into it, 
ſtopping of it up claſe, only you muſt ſometimes open 
the Vent that it foree not the Veſſel; but then you 
muſt draw it off in a few Days, either into Bottles or 
another Veſſel, leſt the Mure corrupt the whole Maſs; 
which may alſo be prevented in caſe you preſs your 
Apples, and only put in the juice: The ſame may be 
done in Bottles, by adding about a Spoonful or two of 
new Muſt to each Bottle of dead Cyder, and ſtopping 
of it again. Cyder that is dead or flat will oftentimes 
revive again of it ſelf, if cloſe ſtopped, upon the Re- 
volution of the Vear, and approaching Summer. 
But Cyder that hath acquired a Deadneſs or Flatneſs 
by being kept in a Beer or Ale Veſſel, is not to be 
JE mnoton DO nor ww 
Wheat unground, about a Gallon toa Hogſhead, or - 
 Leavenor Muſtard, ground withſome part of the Cy- 
cer, or rather with Sack, and put into the : * 
8 5 0 


the May of Improving of Land. 


acid; but the beſt Addition to preſerve it, is a De? 


coction of Raiſins of the danger the new Lees of Spaniſh 


Wine. 1 

W beat boiled till i it begin to \break; and when cold 
put into the Cyder, but not in too 00 great quantity, and 
ſtirred well, will help it much; 

mon: The Veſſel mult be kept cloſe ſtopped. 


But there is a difference between ſharp or acid Cy- 
der, and a Cyder that is eager or turned: The firſt 


hath irs Spirits free and volatile, and may eaſily be re- 


trieved by a ſmall addition of new Spirits, or ſome 
along matter; but the latter hath ſome of its 
ed and decayed, ſo chat all Additions are 


Spirits wal 
but yain Attempts to recover it. 


Thick Cyder may, by a ſecond Fermentation, be 
made good and clear; but acid Cyder is rarely reco- 
yered, except it be in cold Weather; and then, tho” 
it be a little pricked, it will recover when warm 


Weather comes in. 


Muſtard beat with Sack, od put to boiled Cyder, : 


proſerves it, and — it good Spirits. 
. Two or three 


rotten Apples will ſometimes clarifie thick Cyder. 

 Wheaten-bran caſt into a Caſk after Fermentation 
thickens the Coator Cream, and much conduces to its 
Preſeryation. 


ggs put into a Hogſhead of Cyder A 
that i is ſharp, ſometimes lenifies it; and two or three 


3 


uſed either to preſerve Cyder, or to recover it when) 


like doth Cinna 


Bortling of Cyderi: isthe only way to preſerve; it long; Bott 
and it may be bottled two or three Days after 'tis well rag 7 


ſettled, and before it gp e fermented, if it 


be for preſent drinking; or you may bottle it in March 


olle vans, which is th time. 


Bottles may be rea Summerin cold F ountains, 


provided you pitch the Corks to prevent their rot- 


ting; or in Cellars, in Sand, if they are well corked : 
The longer they are N the r. if the aer be 


each ang: ea a e 
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1 After Cyderhath been bottled a Week: (if tis new 

Cuyder, elſe at the time of bottling). you may put into 
each Bottle a piece of white Sugar 8 as a Nu 

this will make it briſk; but if your Cyd 50 be to keep 


55 long, it wilt be apt to make it turn N 


If your Bottles are in danger of Fray Froſt, cover 
chem with Straw and about _ pur them! into che 
coldeſt Repoſitories. 

I your Bottles are muſty, boil chem in a veſſel of 
; Water, putting of them in whilft the Water is cold 
to prevent their cracking; and then ſet them on Straw, 

and not on a cold Floor, when you take them out. 

W hen your Cyder is thus bottled, if it were new at 


| the bottling, and not abſolutely: fine, it is good to let 


the Bottles ſtand a while before you ſtop them cloſe, 
or elſe open the Corks two or three Days after to give 


the Cyder Air, which will prevent the breaking of the 


8 the next nung of thy Wind intothe 
: South. 

The meaner ar is more apt! to orb che Bottles 

Y thin the richer, being of a more eager Nature, and the 
Spirits more apt to fly, having not ſo ſolid a Body to 

detain them as the rich Cyders; and obſerve, that 


when any of the Bottles break thro the Fermentation 


of the Cyder, to open your Corks, and give them 
vent, and ſtop them up again a-white: n teſt you 
loſe many for want of this Caution. 

Great care is to be had in chooſing goo Cors, 
muc ou, dae 0 Liquor being abſolutely lpoil'd through 
the o 

5 commend Glaſs-ſto _ 1811.37 4 


__ If theCorks are fteep'd in {ralding Water +while - 
3 e you uſe them, they will comp ly better with the 
Mouth of the Bortle a if forc'd in dry; alſo the 
moiſture of the Cork doth much np! it to keey in 


. the Spirits. 


Therefore who laying obe our Bottles Ke wee 
whos your Liquor is very fine, ſo as that the raiſing. 


of * may not diſturb the * nor the Lee be- 


defect of the Cork; 3 ae ſome much : 


the 22 f In * 


et any new aten in e 15 ae Ae, 


El 985 . i Ae l 


| 7 Chap. VI * 2 
AE next Liquor in eſteem after C 


| muſt obſerye, not to let your Pears be oye! 
fore you grind them, becauſe of their Pulpjocks ines, whic! 
makes them not eaſily part with thi uice: Ane 4 


| Jae is PPG „ 
the ordering of which being muc the! 1270 with 
that of Cyder, F need not fay much of it, oF y you 

r 


pe be- 


with ſomeſorts of P 5 1 mixing of a 85 Crabs it Ly : 


the grinding of them, in proportion to the ſweern 


of the Peat; is of great advantage to it, EO 


ſorts 95 Perry, tek: to that of 1 Red-ſereak Oye 
up. 


= 
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APA: 


A bp which a 35 a Fi ruit as eaſily propagated 


Vany, nor! is there an Fruit that commonly bears bet- | 
1 re Juice; 3 Which mix'd with 
the richeſt Spaniſh Wis, makes a very fine Drink, ; 


ter, nor that yields 


by the addition of ſome Su ars to it. 


Or tlie Juice it ſelf, preſs d out and mix. d with a due * 
r of Sugar and Water, makes a very rich Wine, 
at is yery comfortable to che Stomach and Nerves. 


Pun, 


The Plimb'is alſo eaſily propa ated; and no doubt 


other forts of Was Ines, or 


ide Cy der ard Perr , there are many other Chery: | 
repar'd out © our Britiſh Fruits, as of wine: 


but fome of the 1 5 juicy ſort o Them, eſpecially the Wine. 


Damaſcen, wou yield an excellent Liquor, but 


ſcatcely dura Ber une boiled with 81110 and well 
bandes, or elle the Sugar! boil'd before - Hand in Water, 2 
and then added. * TheJuice of the Plumb being of a_ 


thick Sabftance, Will eaſily bear Dilution; 3 This is ca- 


ſily yexperimented where Plumbs are in Pa plenty. 
: The Red Dutch Cürrant, or Cor int 


Aue 


yields a very 
1 . Well colour'd 4 Jag, and. a Yinous iquor, 
TE" Rs * : Wich 
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Nuby, of a full Body, and in a Refrigeratory very du- 


thorough ripe, which is long after they are become 
red, to digeſt and mature their Juice, that it need not 
that large addition of Sugar that otherwiſe it would do 


mon Receipts direct: Alſo it makes the Liquor more 


which is to be diluted with an equal quantity of Wa- 
ter boiled with refined Sugar, about the proportion of 
one to a Gallon of your Wine (when mixed with 
the Water); and after the Water and Sugar ſo boiled 
together is cold, then mix it with the Juice of the Cur: 


7 


rants, and purify it with Iſing-glaſs diſſolved in part 
of the ſame Liquor, or in White Wine, as is before 
directed for the purifying of Cyder, after the rate of 
an ounce to eight or ten Gallons, but boil it not in: 
Braſs Veſſel for the Reaſons beforementioned: This 
Will raiſe 1.705 Scum on it of a great thickneſs, and 
Leave your W ine indifferent clear, which you may draw 
diurtt either at a Tap, or by your Siphon into a Barre) 
where it will finiſh its Fermentation, and in three 
Weeks or a Month become ſo pure and limpid, that 
vou may bottle it with a piece of Loaf- Sugar in each 
Bottle in bigneſs according to your Diſcretion, which 
will not only abate its quick Acidity, that it may as yet 
retain, but make it briſk and live. 
Alt the time you bottle it, and for ſome time after, it 
Will taſte a Bult Sweet - ſour, from the Sugar and from 
the Currant; but after it hath ſtood in the Bottles {ix 
or eight Weeks, it will be ſo well united, that it will 
bea delicate, palatable, rich Wine, tranſparent as the 


rable; and the longer you keep it, the more vinous 
JJJõõͤãxꝗ]ẽ1 . non... 
Let your Currants hang on the Trees until they are 


in caſe the Fruit had been gathered when they firſt 
ſeemed to be ripe, as is vulgarly uſed, and the com- 


Spirituous and Vinous, and more capable of Duration 
than otherwiſe it would be if the Fruit had not re- 
Ceived fo great a ſhare of the n. 
Ihe Gooſberry Tree, being one of the greateſt 
Fruit · bearing Shrub, yields a pleaſant Fruit; which 
„„ e 25 Cs althougb 


. 


— 
—. 
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Decoction, becaule it will 


cmmonly made of the Fruits of Trees or Shrubs. 


although ſomewhar luſcious, yet by reaſon of its groſs 
Lee, Whereof it is full, it is apt to become acid, un- 
leſs a proportion of Water ſweetned with Sugar (but 
not with ſo much as the other acid Liquors) be 
unto it. This Liquor, of wy other, will not beara 
ebaſe its Colour, and 
Og nn, -“, ß ela) 
There is no Shrub yields a more pleaſant Fruit than 
the Raſberry Trec, which is rather a Weed than a 
Tree, never living two Years together aboye-ground. 
Nor is there any Fruit yields a ſweeter and more 
pleaſant Juice than this, which being extracted, ferves 


not only to add a Flavour to moſt other Wines or 


Liquors, by a {mall addition of Water and Sugar 
boiled together, and when cold added to this Juice, 


| and purified, makes one of the moſt pleaſant Drinks 
in the World. The fame way Apricot, and the 

Wines of other Fruits may be made. 

| Having given you a taſte of moſt Wines made by 


preſſure of the Juices out of the Fruits, you may alſo 
divert your felt with the Blood of. Grapes, or any 


other of the before - mentioned limpid Liquors tinged 
with the ſpirituous Flavour of other Fruits, that 
| cannot ſo eaſily and liberally afford you their Juices z 
| as, of the Apricot, which ſteeped in Wine gives the 
very taſte of the Fruit; alſo Clove-gilliflowers, or 
| ſweet-ſcented Flowers do the like. You may alſo 
make Experiment of ſome fort of Peaches, Necta- 
rines, Sc. what Effect they will have upon thoſe forts 
of Drinks. POT DES 190% IE EP 


Chap. VIII. Of the making of ſome other Drinks 
„ or Wines, uſually drank in this Land. 0 
| Here are ſeveral other pleaſant, wholeſome, and 
neceſſary Drinks made of Trees, Leaves, Grains, 


and other things, beſides ſuch Drinks or Liquors as are 


added 
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The Art of Husbandry: Or, 
As Mead, or Hydromel, that is prepared out of abo 


Honey, being one of the molt pleaſant and univerſal Ni 
Drinks the Northern part of Europe affords z and one the 


of the moſt ancient Drinks of the Northern parts. ſup, 


Honey being to be had from the Southerly parts of Ou 


Fpain and al), &c. to che Artick Circle or Frozen and 


Dn you 
., Thoſe that lived e in the more Southern Me 


pars (as Pliny reports) made a drink compounded of Nh 


oney and tart Wine, which they termed Melitites, N Vo 


by 9 addition of a Gallon of Honey to five Gallom toi 


of their Wine: Tis alſo an excellent Ingredient 


mixed with Cyder. Fei 
In Swedeland, Muſcovia, and as far as theCa/vian Sea lit i 
: they make great Account of this Drink; to which Li- er 
quot they give of uy advantage by the addition o | 
the Juice of Ra rries, Strawberri . Wie Sti 
and Cherries. Las 
Th hey allo ſteep Raſberties i in Aqua vite, twenty: BW 
four Hours, and add to it their Hyatommel, WARP | plc 
a great Amendment of it. n 
There are very great . — Receit ts for he Won 
king: of Metheglin or Hyeromcl ; 5 but t e beſt that Ex 
have met with, is to 1 
Take twelve Gallens of Water, and 2 in \ the EQ 
Whites of fix Eggs; mix them wel with the Watenſ on 
and twenty Pounds of Honey; boil it an Hour, and the 
V hen boiled add Cinnamo ny Ginger Mace, enen Ito 
a little Roſemary, and when *ris cold put a ſpoonful ma 
of Veaſt to it, and Tun it up, keeping of it filled up im 
as it works; when it hath done working, ſtop it up 
cloſe, and when fine, bottle it. br. 
But the fineſt Mead is that made of what they cal bet 
Live Honey, which is What naturally runs from the wi 
Combs (but that from ſwarms of the — Year is the ap. 
beſt) and add ſo much Haney to clear Spring- waten gre 
as chat when tlie Honey is diflolved throughly, an Egg an- 
Will not: fink to the battom, but caſily {ſwim up and the 
doum ik. Bailthis Liquar in a Copper Y Veſſel tor th 


th A F | T2 about : 


the Way of Improving of Land. 


of about an Hour or more, and by that time the Egg will 
al ¶ſwim above the Liquor about the breadth of a Gr oat, 
ic then let it cool; the next Morning you may barrel it 
S. Jup, adding to the en of fifteen Gallons an 
Ounce of Ginger, half an Ounce of Cinnamon, Cloves 
and Mace of each an Ounce; all groſly beaten, forif 
you beat them fine they will always float in your 
Mead, and make it foul; and if you put them in 
whilſt it is hot, the Species will loſe their Spirits. 
Vou may alſo adda Spoonful of Veaſt at the Bung-hole 
to increaſe its Fermentation; but let it not ſtand too 
cold at fir ſt, that being a principal Impediment to its 
Fermentation; as ſoon as it hath done working, ſtop 
lit up cloſe, and after a Month bottle it; and the 40g” 
Fer tis kept, the better it will be. 

By the floating of the Egg you may judge of its 
strength. and 9 may make it more or leis ſtrong 
Is you pleaſe, by adding of more Honey, or more 
Water; and by long doing of it, it is made more 

[pleafant and durable. 

The Sycamore and Walaut-Tree are aid to yield 
an excellent Juice; but that which we have che mob 
of, is the Birch-Tree. 
The quice ol which may be exrattedin. very gr eat 

Quantities; where thoſe Trees are plenty, many Gal- 
lons in a Day may be gathered from the Boughs of 
the Trees by cutting them off, leaving their Ends fit 
to go into the Mouths of 4 Bottle, and ſo by hanging 
Y many Bottles on ſeveral Bought, t the Liquor will diſtil 
imo them very plentifullyy. 5 
The Seaſon for this Work is from the end. of Fe- 
100 to the end of March, whilſt the Sap riſes, and 

e the Leaves ſhoot out from the Tree; for 
e when the Sap is forward, and the Leaves begin to 
appear, the Juice by a long Digeſtion in the Branch 
grows thick and coloured, which before was thin 
and hmpid: The Sap alſo diſtils not in cold Wea- 
ther whilſt the North and Eaſt Winds blow, nor in 

; 


the 1 but very well and freely; when 
8 ä the 


356 
the South or Welt Winds blow, or the Sun ſhines 1 


the Bottles unleſs placed in a cool place, without : 
which Conveniency it will not keep long. 


ferment; when it works take out the Bread, and bottle 
In Birch Trees the Sap riſes out of the leaſt Twigſ 


that bend downwards will iſſue more Sap than from 
thoſe that are erect, and a Branch cut quite off will 
%%% el. 
Thus many Hogſheads may ſoon be obtained. Poor 
_ People (where Trees are plenty) will draw it for two 


add a pound of refined Sugar, and boil it about a qua- 
ter, or half an Hour, then ſet it to cool, and add af 
very little Yeaſt to it, and it will ferment, and there 
by purge it ſelf from that little Droſs that is in the 
Sugar and Liquor. Put it into a Barrel, and add 


Inſtead of every pound of Sugar, if you add a quan 
of Honey, and boil it as before, and adding Spice to iii 


mirable Drink, both pleaſant and medicinal. 
Ale alſo brewed of this Juice or Sap, is eſteemed 
very whole 7nd non pore ef ins 


The Art of Hudhandry: Or, 


ThatLiquor is beſt that proceeds from the Branches, ow 


having had a longer time in the Tree, and thereby ho! 
better digeſted, and acquiring more of its Flavour for 
than if it had been extracted from the Trunk. the 


M ben you draw out the Sap of Trees for any uſe, % 
and defire to have a quantity, what you gather firſt} - 
put into Glaſſes, or other fit Veſſels, and ſet it in the boi 
Sun 'till the reſt be ready, and pyt into it a hard Ac 
Toaſt of Rye-bread cut thin, and it will cauſe it toi 


„„ 


or Fibres of the Roots, but from Branches and Root 


or three Pence the Gallon; to every Gallon whereof 


thereto a ſmall proportion of Cinnamon and Macy 


bruiſed, about half an ounce of both to ten Gallons. 
ſtop it very cloſe, and about a Month after bottle it 


Its Spirits are fo volatile, that they are apt to break 


and fermenting of it as you do Mead, it makes an ad- 


Mum 


the Way of Improving of Land. 

ezMum being become a common Drink, and being 
very wholeſome, and what may be made of our 
e Jown Product, I ſhould hope it might be made a 
y home Commodity inſtead of a Foreign: And there- 
ur fore, for the Encouragement of it, I ſhall give you 
the Receipt, as recorded in the Town-houſe in Brunſa 


r 
i Take ſixty-three Gallons of Water that hath been 


boiled to the Conſumption of a third part, brew it 
according to Art, with ſeven Buſhels of W heat 
Malt, one Buſhel of Oatmeal, one Buſhel of ground 
Beans; and when 'tis Tunned, let not the Hogſhead 
be too full at firſt; and when it begins to work, put 
into it of the inner Rind of Fir three Pounds, tops of 
Fir and Birch one pound, Carduus Benedictus three 
handfuls; Flowers of Roſa ſolis a handful or two, 
E Burnet, Betony, Marjoram, Avens, Penny-royal, 
Wild-thyme, of each a handful and a half, of Elder 
Flowers two handfuls or more, Seeds of Cardamom 
C bruiſed three ounces, Barberries bruiſed one ounce. 
Put the Herbs and Seeds into the Veſſel when the 
Liquor hath wrought a while; and after they are 
added, let the Liquor work over the Veſſel as little 
ss may be. Fill it up at laſt, and when *tis ſtopped, 
put into the Hogſhead ten new-laid Eggs, unbroken 
Yor cracked; ſtop it up cloſe, and drink it at two 
But our Eugliſi Brewers uſe Cardamom, Ginger, 
tand Saſſafras, which ſerves inſtead of the inner Rind 
of Fir, alſo Walnut-Rinds, Madder, Red Sanders, 
and Enula Campana; and ſome make it 'of Strong- 
Beer, and Spruce-Beer ; and where 'tis deſigned molt- 
ly for irs Phyſical Virtues, ſome add Warter-crefles, 
Brook - lime, and Wild-parſley, with fix handfuls of 
Horſe : radiſn raſped to every Hogſhead, according to 
what their Inclinations and Fancy molt lead them. 
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Nore, That T this Month prove cold, tis 750 5 510 to tal 2 Ve er- 


_—_ 8 885 min and Weeds, and to ele the Ground: And is the 


tingof the ©22ef time toplow up Lays,to fallow the Ground you intend 


Sun, and for Peaſe, to water Meadows and Paſtures, to drain Ara- 


Length of ble Grounds where you intend to ſow Peaſe, Beans, Oats,or 
the Days, Barley, to lay Dung on heaps to carry on the Land in 


is com Pu- 


"hd 2 froſty Weather, to make Hedges, Ditches, to cut Ant- 


the firſt» Hills, and to fill up the Holes in Meadows and e 
of every ground, to gather Stones, &c. 

2 Kear Calves, Pigs, &c. have eſpecial Care of Ewes and 
= Lambs; 3 Houſe Calxes; geld young Cattle ſoon after phey 
+ ack are fallen, feed Doves ; 3 repair Dove-coats. | 


Plant Timber Trees, Coppice-wood,or Hedge-wvood, and 


alſo Quick ſots; cut fe ang: yh a on and 
prune greater? , 110! 


Work! to Te done! in the Feb SF Kitchen Garden. 


Trees. |, Prune Vines and forward FruitTrees:If the Weather be 
Tn open and mild, dig and trench Gardens or other Ground for 
Peaſe, Brant; Sc. Againſt the Spring dig Borders; pre- 
pare oui Soil or Manure, and ſuffer no Weeds to grow on 
them: Uncover Roots of Trees where need is, and add ſuch 


| Manure to them as they require, not laying of it too near 


the Roots Jou may alſo, if the Weather prove mild, ſet 
Beans and Peaſe : As yet Roſes may be cut andy emoved. A 
Grafts, Cather Pears, Cherries, and Plumb Cions for Grafts 
al tür latter end of this Month, before the Bud ſprouts, 
which ſtick iu the Ground for fome time, becauſe the) 
dul take the better for being kept a ſmall time from the 
Tree; and graft them the beginning of the next Month. : 


Cleanſe Tiees of Mofs, the Weather being moiſt. 


Nabe hot Beds, awd ſotv therein your choice $a lets, AY 
 Chervil, Lettice, Radiſh, &c. Sow early Colliflowers : Se 


cure: your choice Plants and Flowers from the Injuries of 


the Heather by Covers, rau; or Dung. Earth upthe 


Roots of ſuch Plants as the Froſt hath, uncovered. 


Set Traps to deſtroy Vermin where you ſow or have ſuch 


Plants or Seeds as they will injure. Take Fowls ; deſtroy 
Sparrows in Barns, and near them kill Bull uche 1 
and 


Sun! 


a; 


\ 


les 8* on hath. days 
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and in wet or hard Weather clean, — ſuarpen, and; Pre 
pare your Garden-tools. 
Dig up weedy Hop Gardens. N WIDE "Hos 
Turn up hour Bee-hives, and ſprinkle them with warn 7 Apiary. 
and feores Wort. Alſo you may remove Bees: 
Fruits in prime, and yet laſting. 
Nb, Ruſjet, Golden, and French Pippins, Kirton haps. 
Pippin and Holland Pippins, John Apples, i inter Dueen- © 
ings, Marigold, Harvy Apple, Pome-water,Golden Doucet, 
 Renneting, Love's Pearmain, Winter Pearmain, Xc. © 
inter Muſk (babes well,) Winter Norwich (excellent bears. 
| baked, Winter Burgamot, Winter Bon - 8 both 
_ Mural, the na Surrein, Me. <5 


—_ 
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In the Flower 8 TY 5 
] If the Weather in this Month prove. PR) great 8 
Hy Care muſt be taken of your Flowers; eſpecially ſuch 
as leaſt endure the Cold, or chat are in danger of be- 
ing waſhed out of the Ground, or overchilled with 
extream Froſts. Likewiſe Farth up your Flowers 
with freſh Mould. Plant Anemony Roots and Ranun- 
culus's, which will be ſecure without covering: Ex- 
cept ſuch as you ſowed in OFober or November for 
earlier Flowers, which ſhould be ſecured both from 
Eroſts and Rains, and about the end of the Month put 
Mould about the Roots of N Auricula 8 that have 
: been uncovered by Froſt. 
If the Weather be extream you. Sant a cake of 
= your tendereſt Plants, and mind to tend your Fire in 
your Conſervatory or Green-houſe, fo as to keep 
them in a moderate Heat (too ſudden, or too much 
Heat or Cold being apt to ſpoil moſt of your Plants) 
and to keep the Windows and Doors well cloſed and 
lined with Mats, Cc. to keep the Air out _ the 
5 . clpecially where the — Trees; are. 
. Flowers in prime, or yet laſting. I 
bs The Precoce Tulip, Winter Aconite, ſome ſorts - ne, 
Black Hellebore, Winter Cyclamen, Oriental Jacinths, Brumal Hya- 
; einth. Levantine Narciſſus, Lauruſtinus, Mezereon, Primroſes, Cc. 


Note, That theſe Flowers are more forward or backward accord- : 
ing to the Soil, and the Situation of the Place they grow in. Is 


%. 
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_ THIS is a principal Seed Month, for ſuch as they 
commonly call Lenten Grain, and is uſually ſubjeft 
to much Rain or Snow, which is not anſeaſonable. 


| Now ſow all ſorts of Grey Peaſe, Fitches, Beans, and 


Black Oats; ; carry out Dung, and ſpread it before the 
| Plough, and alſo on Paſture Ground; this being the 
principal Month for that purpoſe. 

This is the beſt time to plant Trees and Quick, as 47% 
to plaſb it; to ſet Willows, Plants, or Pitchers, and alſo 
Poplars, Of ers, and other Aquaticks 3 and to foroud or lop 
_ Trees, or cut Coppices. 
Sow Muſtard Seed, and Hemp Seed, if the Spring 
prove mild: Feed your Swans, and make their Neſts 
here the. Floods cannot reach them. _ —- 
Soil Meadows that you cannot over flow or water, catch 
Moles, and cut Mole-hills, and take 775 care 9 7 1 
and Lambs where they are forward. 


Prue, trim, and nail up Fruit Trees, and cleanſe them 
: p Moſs and Cankers : Now is a good time to praft the 


Do not prune your tender Wall Fruit till you think the 


and Bearers grow turgid, and mind to ſpread your Wall 
Trees well at the bottom. 
Plaut Vines,or any fort of Fruit Tow: in openIWaather 
iti up pour Palliſado Hedges and Eſpaliers; ſet Kernels, 
N uts of Stones of Fruits, and ſom other hard Seeds. 


aud ſo continue to the latter end of the next Month. 


Colliflowers in warm places; alſo Liquorice, and ſow Aſ- 


 parngus if the Spring be mild. Now the Bull-finches do 
. the moſt hurt to Fruit Trees. This is the beſt time to 


— 19. any. thing that will / grow of Vr. 


Work to be done! in the Oct and K 1 


more forward ſort of Fruit, if the Weather be temperate. 


5 hard Froſts over, tho" it ought to be done before the Buds 


Ia Branches to take Root, or place Baſkets, &c. of 
1 arth for the Branches to paſs through. Graft in the Cleft, : 


Sou Auniſe, Beans, Peaſe, Radiſb, Parſnips, Carrots, 


Potatoes, Onions, Parſly, Spinage, Corn Salletting, and 
other hardy Herbs or Seeds, and plant Cabbage Plants and 


Male 


Lies 
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Make Hot-beds for Melons, C ucumbers, &c. continue 
| Vermin Traps, and pick up all the Snails you can ons, de- 
froying the Frogs and their Spaun. 

This is @ good time #9 ſew Fiſh ponds, and to rake E fb, 
moſt Fiſh being now in Seaſon. 


Du may, if the Weather prove wild; plant Hops, Hops. 
and areſs them that are out of Heart. And alſo dig = 


up your Hop Ground, if tis weedy. 
Half open the-Paſſage for Bees, and now you ma 1 
remove them, but continue to For weak Stocks. | 


Fruits i in prime, or yet laſting. 


Kentiſh, Kirton, Ruſſet, Holland Pippins, Denuxans, Apples: 
Winter Dxeening, Harvey, ſometimes Pome water, 


E Pomeroy, Golden Doucet, Renueging, Love's B ear main, 
| Winter Pearmain, Re. 


Bon 5 of UL ter, Winter Poprrng Little Pers, 


Dagobert. 


5 , 2 N 


1. the Flower Garden. 


Tf the Weather is ſeaſorable Air your houſed Cars 

j nations in warm Da „and mild Showers, but ſet 
| them in again towards N ight; and ſo you may do 
by other Flowers that are not too tender: Sow Ala- 


ternus Seeds, Lark * Ge. 


* Flowers in prime, or net laſting. 


Some FORT BG Wines Aide Hyncinthus 
Stellatus Præcoce Tulip, Perſian Iris, Leucoium bul- 
boſum, Dens caninus, Black Hellebore, Vernal Cro- 
| cus, Single Hepatica, Vernal Cyclamen Red and 
White, early Daffadils, the great white Arnithogals, | 


Mezercon, arge leayed Ne Violets, Cc. 
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| forward, be the earlier. 


h cut off the Heads of your budded Stocks. 
Roots of all fuch Trees as you laid bare the preceding Min- 


IF this Month prove cold tis ſeaſonable 70 check the 
pregnant Buds till a more ſafe Seaſon; and if it prove 


| - 925 Country-man eſteems it to preſage @ happy horn 
Year. Tou may yet prune or plant Trees, tho tis of the 
lateſt of all ſorts, except Winter-Greens. © 


Let Cattle feed no longer on Meadows that you invend 


to mow; have eſpecial regard tothe Fences both of Mea- 


dow, Corn and Woods, and take care of Res and Lambs. 
About the end of this Month you may begin to ſow Bar- 
1275 earlier in Clay than Sand; you may roll I heat if the 


T | Weather prove dry , make an end of ſowing of all forts of 
Pulſe. You may now ſhroud or lop old Trees, and fell 
. o pice- uod before the warm part of the Month come in, 


This is the only time to raiſe the beſt Poultry: 
It is now a good time to ſet Ofters, Willows and abt 


abi; ſow the Rye, called March-Rye and Oats, 
and plant Saffron, Woad, Weld, Madder and Liquorice. 


In this Month and the next ſow all forts of French 


_ Graſſes or new Hayes, as Clover, S. Foyn, &c. alſonou 
jew Hemp, and Flax, if the Weather be temperate. 


This is the principal / Month 1 in the Tear for the De. 
Hluetion of Moles. Sag ts 


Work to be done in the Orchar 4 and Kitchen Garden. 


This is the chief Month for ns, beginning wid 
Pears, and ending with Apples; only if the Spring proves 
Prune laſt Year's Grafts, and 
Now cover the 


ter, and remove ſuch young Trees as Ju" N before, 


i the Bud is not too forward. 


Plant Peaches and Nettarines, but cut not of the 
T; ap-roor as you do uf ther Trees, becaufe it will pre- 
juice them: 

Carry Dung into your Gibas Gardens, &c. turn 
Jour Fruit iu the Room where it lies, but open not Lo 

har Windo WS. 9 85 Jour Orcharus, 


| 7y 
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Top your Roſe trees near a Leaf- bud, and prune off the - 
dead and wither'd Branches, keeping of them to a ſingle 


Stem. Slip and ſet Sage, Nene, 7. hyme, Laven- 


der, CC. 
You may now tranſplant 255 forts of Garden-herbs, 


Sweet-berbs, and Summer Flowers. Now is the beſf 


time to make Hot-beds for Cucumbers, Melons, &c. 


Now ſaw Aliſanaer „Baſil, Beets, Borrage, Bugloſs, 
C abbage, Carrots, Chervil, Crefſes, Endive, Fennil, 


Garlick, Leeks, Lettice Marigolds, Marjoram, Oni 
ons, Orach, Parſnips, Þarſty, Peaſe, Purſlain, Ra- 
diſh, Sellery, Smallage, Spinage, Skirrets, Succory, 


Turneps, Tobacco, &c. and Samphire to replant in May, 


which will grow, well of French Seed. 
About the middle of this Month dreſs and ring Seraw- 
berries, uncover Aſparagus Beds, and dig about them. 


| You may #lſo now tranſplant Aſparagus Roots io make 


new. Beds. Slip and plant Artichoaks and Liquorice. 
' Stake and bind up weak Plants againſt the Wind : 


Sow Pinks, Carnations, &c. In this Month ſow Pine» 


kernels, and the Seeds of all Winter-greens. 


Plant all Garden-herbs and Flowers that have fibrous 5 


Roots. Sow choice Flowers, that are not natural for 
our Clime in hot Beds this Month. 


You may now plant Hops : This isa a very ſeaſonable 


time to dreſs them. Now the Bees ſit, keep them cloſe 


Night and Morning: F the Weather eur 1 Jou 


may We eino ve Bees. 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


Coen Ducket (Doucet, 5 Pippins, 83 e "2 


Pearmains, Winter Pearmains, John Apples, &c. 


Later Bon ee e ee Pe ear, &c. 9 3 
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Þ the Flower- Garden. 


__ COTake ad Bind up your Weak Plants and F old 
Z 8 Plant Box, Sow Pinks, Sweet- Williams, Carna- 
tions, Pine Kernels, Firz-Seed, Bayes, Alaternus, 
Philh rea, and moſt Perennial Greens, Sc. or you may 
_ ſtay e later. Sow Auricula- Seeds in Pots or 

0 Caſes! in good Earth ſomewhat Loamy. 

Plant ſome Anemony Roots to bear late and ſuc- 
| ceſſively, and if the Seaſon be dry, Water them once 

in two or three Days. Tranſplant Ranunculus's and 
Fibrous rooted Flowers, as ee fs pe Sy 
Auricula's, Camomil, Hyacinth, Tuberoſe, Matrica- 

ria, Gentianella, Hellebore, and other Summer Flow- 
ers; ſet Leucoium; flip Wall-Flowers, Lupines, 

Convolvulus's, Spaniſh ordinary Jeſſamine, and * 
Pine and Fir Trees, Sc. 

Towards the Middle or latter end of March, for 
on your Hot-beds ſuch Plants as are late bearin 

our Climate; as Balſamine, and Balſamum mas, 5 

mum Amoris, Datura, Æthiopic Apples, ſome choice 

Amaranthus's, Dactyls, Geraniums, Hedyſarum Cly- 

peatum, humble and ſenſitive Plants, Lentiſcus, Myr- 

_ tle Berries, Capſicum, Indicum, Cana Indica, Flos 

Africanus, Mirabile Peruian, Naſturtium Ind. Indian 


5 Phaſeoli volubilis, Myrrh, Carobs, Marococ, 9c. 


Abour the end of this Month carry into the Shade 
ſuch Auricula Seedlings or Plants, as are for their 
 choiceneſs preſery'd in Pots. Tranſplant Carnation 

Seedlings, ! rth up your Layers, cut off the infected 
Leaves. 

Cover your choice Tulips, and take the like care 
of your beſt Anemonies, Chamæ Iris, Auricula's, early 
Cyclamen, Brumal Jacinth, c. Cover with Straw or 
Peaſe-Haum your Seedlings of Fi ir, Pine, Phillyrea, 


Hayes, | 
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Bayes, Cyprus, and all other Winter Greens, till they 
have paſſed two or three Years in the Nurſery, and 
are fit to be tranſplanted ; which Rules ſhould be 
obſerved in all extream Weathers 0 the Win- 
ter, mug to uncover them in good Weather, and 
in ſharp Winds neither ſow nor tranſplant. Sow 
Stock-Gilliflower Seeds in the full of the Moon. 
Lou may now towards the end of the Month, ſet 
Oranges, Limons, Myrtles, Oleanders, Dates, Len- 
tiſcs, Aloes, Amomums, and other tender Trees and 
Plants in the Portico, and open the Windows and 
Doors of your Conſervatory or Green-houſe, to ac- 
quaint em gradually with the Air, but truſt not too 
confidently to the Night. Now alſo is the Seaſon to 
raiſe Stocks, to bud the Orange and Limons on, and 
to tranſplant ſome of the hardieſt Ever- Greens, eſpe- 
cially if the Weather be moiſt and temperate. _ 
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Flowers in prime and yet laſting. 


Anemonies, Winter Aconite, Auricula's, Arbor 
Judæ, Brumal Crocus of all Colours, Chelidonium, 
Crown Imperial, Spring Cyclamen, Dens Caninus, 
Fritillaria, Grape-Flower, Black and White Helle- 
bore, ſingle and double Hepatica, Hermodactyls, Hy- 
acinth, Perſian Iris, Chamæ Iris, Tuberous Iris, Jun- 
quils, Spaniſh Junquils, Leucoion, Dutch Mezereon, 
Narciſſus, Ornithogalum max. Primroſes, Rubus 
odoratus, Præcoce Tulips, Violets, Dutch Yellow 
Violers, Zebion, Sc. oe V 5 


* 
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Dr y Seaſon 5 in this Month is beſt to ſow Barle Whi ire 2 

2 in, to pre vent Weeds, and os zo fa A l 8 

"Fl the Timber you intend tobark, if the Spring be forward Be 

95 Cleanſe and rid your Coppices, and preſerve ibem om Cattle: dei 

Keep Geeſe and Swine. out of Commons and Paſtures, aud 

wer netu- planted Trees, if the Weather prove ay. WP 

Stones in the new ſows Land: ow Hemp and Flax, | 

Ch tf Ditches, and get in your Manure 1545 lies ty Streets 4 
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or Lanes, or lay it on heape. . Di 
Set Of ters, lows and, other Aquatich befor _y are 200 bye 
Waun A dic 
You may 1 151 Month Pt Same ge C. Nys, 4 
and all Ftench and other Eraſſes or 2 ; and Plast Male, Vie 
0 be. ſelling. of your Winter- fed Cattle. Ca 
Work to be 20 one in the Orchard and Kitche FLINT (a, en... $0) 
Va na) yet graft ſome fires of Huiti in the Stock the be. the 
ghming of this Month. © | We 
Now ſow'all ' ſorts of G Aurel, in dry Weathtr; ard, {plas _ 
1 orts of Garden-herbs in duet Meatber. pe 


lant Cucumbers; Melons, Artichoaks, ahid Mader; avg 305 
- ſow ſuch tender Seeds as could not abide the harder Eroft. Set Pot 
French Beans, gather 12 Worms and Sails after Evening- WM the 


ſhowers, and early in the Morning. KB vv: 
Sow Turneps, to have them rh; and your annual Flowers ſey 
har tome of Seets, that you may have Flowers all the Summer; Sea 
and tranſplant ach Flowers with fibrous Roots as you left an-  < 
removed in March.  Sow,alſo the. Seeds of I een. niet 
Now is the time ito plant Strawberries. _ _ 
Now bring forth vaur tender Plants 1 you Feet in your 8 
. except i the Orange-tree, whis may remain zill Wh 
a 5 | 
Mast! your Orchard with Sb Augen abs Evening. = re 


' Tranſplant und Temove your tender Shrubs, as Feſſamines, 
"2" Otennders, &c. Towards the end of his Mouth, alſo Or: 
in mild Weather, clip Phillyrea aud other von! Shrubs, You 
. mT and 2 any ſort of Wiater-greeas. Fr 

Hop ga Plaut Hops, aud Pole them abe begining of April, and bind = 
den "how to the Poless _ ; 
Apiary, Open the Doors of the Bee-hives, for now the »y hatch, that they Flc 

may reapthe benefit of the flowry Spring, and be careful of them. Co 


1 8 5 Fruits in prime, or Fo laſting oy 
Apples. ins, Denxans Weſtberry 'pple, Ruſeting, Gilliflow- Ic 
e er} 1 Rennes, &c. 7 5 = m 


Pears. Later Bon chreftien, Oak-Pear, Double Bloſſom, &c. 
ZING About the beginning of this Month ſow ſweet Marjorum, 
Hops Te Scareygrajhs Bafil, inter Savory aud. 2 
er 
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ter Plaus; ſow alſo ain, C olliflowers 7 085 Nadi 
Carrots; plant prey Slip ps, ſow Turn tj; i ſet 1 -Þ 
Beans ; 5; ip Lavender, Sage, Pennyroyal, 
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12 the Flower . 2 


by Divers Annuals to have Flowers all 3 as Belvider,” 10 
Digitalis, b Cyanus of all ſorts, Columbines whichrenew 
ve Years, Candy Tufts, Marigolds, Muſcipula, Me- 


every four or 
dica, Hollyhocs, Garden Panſey, Scabious, Scorpoides, Tufts, &c. 


Tranſplant ſuch Fibrous Roots as were not done laſt Month, as 


Violets, Hepatica Primroſes, Hellebore, Matricaria, & c. Sow Pinks, 
Carnations, and trim off the dead rotten Leaves and old Roots. 


Sow Sweet Williams, gc. After Rain place Aurieula Seedlings in 
the Shade. Sow Leucoium, remove it often, and replant it in moiſt 


Weather the Spring following.” Set Lupines, Go. 


| Sow alſo Pine Kernels, Fir Seed, Philyres Alaternus, and moſt by 


perennial Greens. Vide Sept. 


Take out your Tuberoſe, parting the off Sets, and plant them 
in natural Earth, under which is a Layer of rich Mould, Set your 
Pots in a Het-bed temperately Warm, and give them no Water till 
they Spring, and then ſet them under a South Wall in dry Weather; 
Water them freely. Vou may treat the Narciſſus of Japan or Guern- 
ſey Lily, and the Luca after the ſame manner, only mix a little Z 


805 Sand with: the Earth you plant them in near the Surface. 


Set out your Flos Cardinalis ; 3 1lip and {et Nu Mater Anemo- £ 


nies,, Ranunculus's, c. 


Towards the end of this Month tranſplant your tender Shrubs, : 


as K Jaſmines, Myrtles, Oleanders, Voung Oranges, Cyck- 
men, Pomegrante, & c. but firſt let them begin to Sprout. 


At this time, (if the cold Winds are paſt) after Showers clip Phil. - 


lyrea, Alaternus, Cyprus, Box, Myrtle, Barba Jovis, &. 


Now is the Seaſon to bring out in a fair Day, your choice and 
tender Shrubs, ſuch as you durſt not adventure out in March, only 


Orange Trees you may keep in till next Month to prevent Danger. 
You may. now graft by approach your tender ago as * 
Limons, Pomegrantes. Jaſmines, Go. 

Flowers in prime, or yet laſting. 


Fes Auricula urfi, Almonds, Arbor . hin Bly : 
Nönerd Chamæ Iris, Crown Imperial, Caprifolium, Cyclamen, 
Cowyſlips, Caltha Paluſtris, Cochlearia, Dens ee Double Pai- 
zies, Fritillaria, Florence Iris, Gentianella, Geranium, Musk-grape- : 
Flower, Hypericum Frutex, Hepatica's, Starry Jacinth, Perſian Jaſ- 


mine, Double Junquils, Perfian Lillies, Ladies-Smock, Lucoium, 


Lilacks, Narciſſus, Muſcariz reyerſed, Primroſe, Pulſatilla, Parieta- . 


ria, Peonies, Perſian Jaſmine, Parietaria LOW. RAE un- 
a „ Naar Cava, Tulips, &c. : 


ir 
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F this Month proves dry, it gives great hopes of a Full 
. Barn and if cold, tis an Omen of good Health. 


The pleaſure of Angling is now in its am eſpeci- 
ally for the Trout and Salmon. 


Now wean thoſe Lambs you intend to have the Ma Ik 
of their Ewes : Forbear cutting or cropping of Trees you 


intend ſhall thrive till October: Kill Foy. 


If your Barley be too rank, now you may mow it, or r feed 


it with Sheep or Hogs, before it be too forward : Weed 
Cornu. In ſome places Barley may be ſotun in this Month. 
Begin to fold Sheep, and put your Mares to the Horſes. 


Now ſow Buck-wheat or Brank.: Sow Latter Peaſe : 


Alſo Hemp and Flax may be ſown: Put fatting Cattle 
and milch Cows into freſh Paſture, and let nothing be 
wanting in the Dairy. 


Weed Quictſets, drain Fenns and wet G twi- 


| fallow y our Land, carry your Soil or Compoſt, gather 
Stones From the Fallows, turn out the Calves to Grafs, 
over=-charge not your Paſtures, leſt the Summer prove 
ary, get home your Fuel, begin to burn beat your Land, 
and ſtub or root up Goſs, Furze, Broom, Buſhes, Ke 
that you intend ſhall not grow again. 


Sell off your Winter- fed Cattle: About the 1 of 
bis Month mow Clover-graſs , St. Foyn, and other 


French Graſſes. Now leave off watering your Mea- 
dos, leſt you gravel or rot your Graſs. 


| Look well after your Sheep if this Month prove rainy 


leſt the Rot ſurprize them. 
f Work to be — 


one in the Orchard and Kitcben- Garden. 
Plant all forts of I inter- greens, and ſow the more ten. 


”_ dw Seeds, as Sweet-marjorum, Baſil Thyme, and hot 


aromatick Herbs and Plants : Set Sage and Roſemary. 
 Smoak your Orchard as before, thin your Salletting and 


other Herbs, that what you leave may thrive the better. 


Cover no longer your Cucumbers, Melons, CC. except- 


ing with Glaſſes : Sow Purſlain, Lettice, &c. and di- 
* Plants for Water Spirits, &c. 


At the end of this Month take 11 ſuch. 7 lips as are 
driedi in the Stalk, 
5 N 
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Bind Hops ta their Poles, and make up the Hills after Rain, 
Now ſit your. Bees at full liberty, and exped a Swarm. 
ann TER IPruls Hy preme, and yer ũ *h- 
Pippins, Deuxans, or John Apple, Weſtberry Apples, Ruſſetting, Apples. 
Gilliflower Apples, the Maligar, &. Coding. g. PPles 
Great Kairville, Winter Bon-Chreſtien, Black Pear of Worceſter, Sur- 8 


WY 1 —— 3 


—— 
Be careful to keep under the Weeds; ſpread and bind down the 
Branches of Arbors, and clip your Hedges and Trees. Shade your 
Carnations and Gilliſlowers, and plant Stock Gilliflowers in Beds; 

continue watering Ranunculus s, and plant forth your Amaranthus's. 
You may now bring the Orange Tree out of the Conſervatory 
when you ſee the Mulberry Tree put forth; and alſo tranſplant and 
remove them. Let your Caſes be filled with natural Earth taken jup 
half a Spit deep, under the Tuft of the beſt Paſture-Ground that 
has been Fothered on; mix it with rotten Cow-dung, or very mellow 
Soil ſcreened and prepared ſometime before, If this be too {tiff ſift a 
little Lime amongſt it, and put a few rotten Willow Sticks; cut 
the two biggeſt Roots a little, eſpecially at the bottom, and ſet your 
Plants not too deep. At the bottom of the Caſe lay ſome Bruſh Wood 
to givea free Paſſage to the Water, that it may notrot the Fibres. Set 
them in the Shadea Fortnight ; and then bring them into the Sun by 
degrees; water them with Water in which Sheeps Dung is diſſolved by 
ſtirring of it, and ſetting it in the Sun ſome Days before you uſe it; but 
do not drench them too much at firſt, and do not let it touch the Stem. 
If you cut off any Branch make a Searcloth of Roſin, Turpentine, 
Bees Wax and Tallow, and put it on the Wound till it is healed. 
Nov give freſh Earth that is rich to all your houſed Plants, lay- 
ing of it on the Surface about four Inches deep, looſening the Earth 
with a Fork. Bruſh and cleanſe them from Duſt, 
2... Flowers in prime, or yet laſting. „„ 
Late ſet Anemonies, Anpodophyton, Auguſtifol, Aſphodel, An- 
tirrhinum; Blattaria, Bulbous Iris, Bellis double white and red, Bee 
Flowers, Bugloſs, Barba Jovis; Chamæ Iris, Cyanus, Cytiſus Maranthe, 
Cyclamen, Columbines, Caltha Paluſtris, double Cotyledon, Cinna- 
mon, Centifol, Cherrybay, Cowyſlips, Chalcedons, Crowtfoot, Campa- 
nula's; Digitalis Deptford Pinks; Fraxinella; Gladiolus, Geranium, 
Guelder Roſe; Helleborine, Horminum Creticum, Heſperis, Honey 
Suckles; Jacea; Lychnis, Yellow Lilies, Lilium Convallium, Ladies 
Slipper, Perſian Lily, Leucoium, Laurus; Millefolium Luteum, Red 
Martagon, Homer's Moly; Sea Narciſſus; Oleaſter, Oxyacanthus, Or- 
chis; Phalangium Pink, Panſies, Prunella, Peonies; Ranunculus, Roſes, 
Roſemary ; Syringas, Sedum, Stock Gilliflowers, Starflowers, Siſym- 
brium, Sambucus, Stæchas, Satyrion; Tulips, Trachelium, Tha- 
lictrum, Tamariſcus ; Valerian, Veronica, Musk Violets, G c. 
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Shower at this time of the Year is welcome, and if if 
0 the Weather be calm it makes the Farmer ſmile on 

Dis hopeful Crops. 

' This Month is the prime roſs for the Waſhing and 

2 OY of Sheep 3 in forward Meaduws mow  Grafs for 


ay. 
Caſt Mud out of Ditches, Pools, Kabel This is the 
8 beſt time to raiſe Swine for Breeders. 
Twy-fallow your Land in hot dry Weather, it kill the 
W eeds, and ſweetens the Land, one plowing then being 
Worth three or four in rainy Weather. © 

Carry Marl, Lime and Manure of what kind ſoever to 
our Land, bring home your Coals, and other neceſſa ary 
Fuel fetched ow of, before the Teams are bufie at / 
ve. 
"You may continue to weed Corn, the beginnin 15 * this 


— Month, but not longer; ſow Rape and Coal-ſeed, and 


| alſo 7 urnep-ſeed.. . ow Mili-dews or Hoch- deus be- 
gin to A 
Mind your Sheep, as was adviſed Nuit in M, and 


3 male the firſt return of fat Cattle. 


Work to be done in the Orchard and Kircher Gorden 


NV 9˙⁰ feels to . and beware of cutting of Tees 
other than the young Shoots off this Year, pluck of Buds 
where you are not willing they ſhould branch forth. 
Muater your latter planted Trees, and lay moiſt Weeds, 
Kc. af the Roots of them, having firſt cleared them of 
 #eedas, anda little ſtirred the Earth, and hoe up all ſuch 

Weeds as grow in your Nurſery. 

This is a ſeaſonable time to diſtil Aromatick and Medi- 

cinal Herbs, Flowers, &c. and to dry them in the ſhade 


 rhat you deſign to keep dry for the Winter, gathering of 


them in the Full of the Moon; alſo to make Syrups, &c. 
Sather Snails, Worms, &c. and deſtroy Ants; kill In. 
ecte and other Vermin; ſet Saffron, plant Roſemary and 
. ſow Lettice, Cheroit, Rad! 5 and other 

Salers for latter Salleting. 
Gather 
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N 3 * that are ripe, and 2 Them ws” and 
dry, water dry Beds, and take up the bulbous Roots of 
Tulips, Anemonies, &C. On 
Inoculate Jeſamines, Roſes, dc. al tranſplant any fort 
of bulbous Roots that keep not well out of the Ground. Now 
plant Slips of Myrtle, and ſow latter Peaſe. «© 
Du may not alſo (or in May before) cleanſe Vines of 
exuberant Branches and Tendrils, cropping (uot cutting) 
and Hopping the ſecond Joint immediately above the Fruit, 
eſpecially in young Vineyards, when they firſt begin to 1 
bear, and thence forward binding up the reſt to Props. _ 
Dig your Ground where you intend to Hop Garden, and 0 0 
1 bind ſuch Hops ta the Poles as the Wind hath foaken H. 
Bees now ſwarm plentifully, therefore be rand _— 
A lant over _ __ will m_ Jour care. 


5 
1 


Fruits in prime, or yer ſting, 


ene 72 ery Pj ppins,John Apples, Robillard, Apples, 
Red Fennovil, ; cc. 


The Maudlin (firſt rips), Madera, Green-Rogat, Sr. Pears,” 
8 Laurence Pear, &c. 


Duke, Flanders, Heart Black, Red, W bite. Cherries 
Luke, Ward, Early Flanders, the Common Cherry Tl 
Spaniſh Black, Naples Cherries, Ge. > 
Na * Corint — Strawberries, Melons, ce. 
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FT Ranſplant autumnal Cyclamens if you Deſign 
I their Removal, and gather the ripe: Seeds of 


ſuch Flowers as you intend to fave, and preſerve 
them dry: Shade your Carnations from the Sun 
take up the beſt Anemonies and Ranunculus's after 
Rain, when the Stalk is withered, and dry the Root 
well. You may now begin to lay your Gilliflow- 
ers, and to inoculate Jaſmine, Roſes, &c. Take up 
your Tulip Roots; fer flips of Myrtle in a moiſt 
place, alſo ſlips of Cytiſus Lunatus that are of that 
Year's Shoot: You may alſo take up ſuch Plants 
and Roots as endure not well, out of the Ground, 
and replant them again immediately; ſuch as the 
carly Cyclamen, Jacinth, Oriental, and other bul- 
bous Jacinths, Iris, Fritillaria, Crown Imperial, Mar- 
tagon, Muſcaris, Dens caninus, c. Water ſuch 
Ih) bings as require it. Trim your Knots,” and get 
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Flowers in prime, and yet laſting. 


_ Amaranthus, Antirrhinum, After Atticus, Ame- 
rius, Allobrogium, Aſphodils, Amaranthus; Blat- 
taria; Campanula, Cyclamen, Cyanus, Campions, 
Corn Flag, Citratum, Clamantis, Creticum, Car- 
nations; Digitalis; Fraxinella, Ficus Indicus; Gla- 
diolus, Gentiana, Geniſta of Spain; Horminum Cre- 

ticum, Hieracium, Heſperis, Hellebore, Honey-Suckle, 

Hollyhoc, Hediſarum; Jaſmine, bulbous Iris, Len- 

tiſcum, Lychnis, Larks Heels, Lime Tree, Lilies; 
Martagon, Millefoliums, Muſcaria; Naſturtium In- 
„„ VVV 
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Viola pentaphyl. 
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Trachel 
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Roles, Roſemary 
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L, T E E 5.15 node wound be glad of refreſping ſhowers | 
to moi ſten the ſcorched Vegetables. Tempeſts now 
much injare the laden Fruit-trees and Handing C orn, to 


the great detriment of the Huſbandman. 


Wow is the univerſal time for Hay-making - Li not 
a good opportunity, eſpecially if Fair-weather be ſcarce. 
Mow your Head-lands and iry-Fallow where the Land 
requires it. Gather the Fimble or earlieſt Hemp and Flax. 
At the latter end of this Month Corn- Harveſt begins in 


moſt places in a forward Tear. Still carry forthMarl, Lime, 


and other Manure ; Bring home Timber, Tewel, and other 


heavy Materials. 


Wheat and Hops are now ſubjea 70 much damage 


7 by Mildews. 


Sow Turnep-ſeed in this Mouth, and ſell fach Lambs 


as Jou have fed for the Butcher. 


Work tobe done in the Orc 4 and Kiichew-Garden | 


This is ; the 2295 1 to moet her choice Ni Roſes, 
16 Wall-rrees for the 


c&c. and for he Hummer pr 
Cherry-wine, Raſberiy+*Wime, &c. 

Re-prune Apricocks un Pea 
young likelieft Shoots as arb duell placed, for the new Bear- 


ers commonly periſh, the neu ones ſucceeding cut cloſe, 
and even purging your Wall-fruit of ſuperfluous Leaves, 


wich keep the Fruit from the Sun; but do it diſcreetly. 


| Graft by Approach, and inoculate Jelſamines 5 
Oranges, Re. 


Cut off the Stocks of ſuch Flowers as have Jone bloſſom 


ing, and cover their Roots with new fat Earth. 
Sow Sallet Herbs for latter Salleting, and alſo Peaſe. 


Take away Snails from Mural-trees,$lip-ſtocks, and o- 
ther lignous Plants and Flowers. Lay Gilliflowers and 
Carnations for increaſe,” watering of them, and ſba- 


dowing of them from the fervent heat of the Sun-beams. 


Lay alfo Myrtles and other curious Greens. Clip Box 
and other tonſil Plants. ROY: 


ches, ſaving as many of the 


Let 


Frſſes Af On? hath = $ 
Uets $5 © {a P Ti. ; Plong. 15 12 75 7 
2 your Olitory Herbs run to Seeds that you deſign to 
ſave. Tranſplant or remove Tulips or other bulbous 
| Roots; ſome may be kept out of the Ground, and others 
med planted. 

Towards the latter end of this Month, viſit your Vines 
again, &c. and ſtop the exuberant Shoots at the ſecond 
Joint above the Fruit (if not done before) but not ſo as to 

i e it too much to the Sun without ſome Umbrage. 
Keep down Weeds that they grow not to Seed, and be- 
gin your Work of Hoeing ſo ſoon as they begin to peep; 
n this means you will diſpatch more in a few hours than 
Forth will in a whole day, in that the firring on the 
Earth will but help the increaſe of the Seed. 
1f the Seaſon be dry, the watering of Hops will very 
much advantage them, and make them the more fruit- 
ful; if it prove moiſt, renew and cover lle Hills Pill 
with freſh Mould. _ 
Nod Bees caſt their letter l are of little ads N 
vantage, therefore tis beſt to prevent them : Streighien the 
| Banner 0 LL rhe tives, kill the Drones, Waſp, EN: 
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Fr. ruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


7 * Pippin, Winter Ruſſeting, Judo 45 Apples 
= ples, Cinnamon Apples, red and white Jeuneting, the 
Margaret Apples, Re. 
The primate Ruſſet Fear, dus ummer Pears, Green chile Pears. 
Pear, Pearl Pear, &c. 
__ Carnation, Morella, Great Bearer, Morocco Cherry, Cherries 
tbe Egriot, Bigarreaux, &c. © = 
Nutmeg, Iſabella, Perimn, Newingron, * zus, Peaches. —_ 
Muſcat, Rambouillet. 0 5 
Primordial, Myrobalan, the red, ue, GP amber Plumbs, 
7 iolet, Damaſk, Denny Damaſk, Pear- plumb; Violet &. 
or Cheſon-plumb, Apricock-plumb, Cinnamonu-plumb, the 
King s-plumb, Spaniſh Morocco plumb, Lady Eliza- 
berh's plumb, 7 awny, Damaſcen, Re. 
Ra ſberries, Goo Nerries, Corinchs, Stra wherries, 


Matos —_—_— 
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Pes R 0 M this time to Mi chaetmas you may 5 Gil- 
liflowers and Carnations, and flip Stocks and 


other Lignous Plants and Flowers. The Layers will 


(in a Month or Six Weeks time) ſtrike Root. Plant 


fix or eight in a Pot to fave room in Winter; if it 


prove wet lay your Pots ſide- long, but ſhade thoſe 
that blow from the Afternoon Sun. 


Lou may ſtill lay Myrtles, Laurels, and other : 


Greens. 
. 


Water Koahs: Sed Shrubs, and Layers, Ge. as 
Orange Trees, . ee Granades, eſpecially Amo- 


mum, which Shrub you can hardly water too often: 


It requires alſo abundant compoſt; as does alſo the 
Myrtle and Granade Trees. Clip Box, Cc. after 
Rain, and graft by approach Inarch, inoculate Jak 


mine, Oranges, &«. 


Fake up your early autumnal Cyclamen, Tulips, b 
and bulbous Roots, gather Tulip Seeds, but let them 
He in the Pods, and alſo early Cyclamen Seed, and 


ſow it preſently in Pots. 


Remove ſeedling Crocus, and place them at 8 
Intervals: Likewiſe you may take up ſome Anemo- 
nies, Ranunculus's, Crocus, Crown Imperial, Perſian 
Tri Fritillaria and Colchicum, but b the three 
laſt as ſoon as taken up, or you may ſtay till Auguſt or 
September before you do it. RemoveDens Caninus, 


Se. and take up your Gladiolus the Blades being dry, 


and about the latter end of this Month ſift your Beds 
for Off-ſets of Tulips and other bulbous Roots; alſo 
for Anemonies, Ranunculus's, c. which will pre- 
pare it for replanting. You may ſow ſome. Anemo- 


nies, keeping of them temperately moiſt. 
Continue to cut off the withered Stalks of” your 


Lower Flowers, 2 cover with — the bared 25 


Roots. 
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5 umay now .me eg Gravel Walks with Brine, 
Pot Aſhes, or a Dec 
Moy the Worms and Weeds: 3 


Flower, in ; prime, or Jet laſting. 


Abe Aſphodil, Antirrhinum, Flos Aﬀri- 
canus, Alkekengi, Agnus caſtus, Arbutus, Amomum 
Plinij; Balſome Apple; Campanula, Clemaris, \Cy- 
anus, Convolvulus, Corn Flower, Caryophy llata, 


Flos Cardinalis; Digitalis; Eryngium Pianum; 
Fraxinella; Geranium Triſte, Gladiolus, Gentianaz 


1 Heſperis, Hedyſarum, Hollyhoc ; Jacea, Jaſmine, la- 


cinth ; Lupines, Limonium, Linaria Cretica, Ligu- 
ſtrum Millefolium, Muſk Roſe, Myrrh, Peru, 


Monthly Roſe; Naſturtium Ind. Nigella; Olean. 
der, Orange, Olive; Ind. Phaſeolus, Prunella, Pha- 


langium, Periploca, Flos Paſſionis; Scorpium Grals, 


Stock-Gilliflower, Scabious, Spartum Hiſpanicum | 


Tilia ind, * uberous; Veronica, Volubulis, OG. 


ion of Tobacco Stalks to 1. | 
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HIS M ont h returns the 5 8 "Expences 

into his Pocket, and encourages him to another 

Year Adventure. If it proves dry, warm, and free 

from high Winds, it ſaves a ** deal * the Huſband- 
man's Expence. 


Tou may yet tri-fallow, alſo lay on ; your Compoſt or 


Soil, as well on your Barley Land as' Wheat Land. 


Carry Mood, or ather Fuel home, before Winter. 
Provide good Seed, and picked well, againſt Seed time. 
Put your Ewes and Cows you like not to fatting. 
This is the principal Month for Harveſt for moſt ſorts 


of Grain, therefore make uſe of good Weather whilſt 
Jou have i. 
About the end of this Month you may nov your Af” 
ter graſs, and alſo Clover, St. Foyn, and other French 
Graſs. Geld Lambs, and make the ome” return of 
your fai Sheep and Cattle. of iy 


Work to be done i in the Orchard and Kune Garden 


The 3 part of this Monthi is the beſt time | to inocu- 
late. You may now make Cyder of Summer-fruits. Prune 
away ſuperfluous Branches front your Wall fruit-Trees ; 
but leave not your Fruit bare, except the Red Ne&arinc, 
which is much meliorated by lying open to the Sun, nail- 
ing up what you deſign to ſpare to cover the Dae of 
Jour Walls, 

Pull up Suckers from Roots of Trees unbind the Bud; 
Jon inoculated a Month before, if taken. 

Plant Saffron; ſet Slips of Gilliflowers ; ſow Amiſe 
| Now is beginning a ſecond Seaſon for the increaſing and 
tranſplanting of mo Flowers, aud Garden Plants and 
Herbs, Strawberries, &c> © 

The Seeds of Flowers and Herbs are now ro be gather d. 

_ Alſo gather Onions, Garlick, &c. 

Sow Cabbage, Colliflowers, Turneps, and other Plants, 
Roots and Herbs, for the Winter, and againſt Spring; 

and alſo Endive, — Scur vy gras, CC. 8 


New 


Long 140 575 
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Now ſow Lark-heels, Candy=tufts, Columbines, NC. 

and ſuch Plants as will endure the Winter. 

You may yet ſlip Gilliflowers, and tranſplant bulbous 
Roots. About Bartholomew-tide, ſome eſteem the only 
ſecure Seaſon for removing of Perennial, or Winter- 
green, as Phillyreas, M. redes, &. It is 40% the beſt time 
to plant Strawberries; and 'tis not amiſs to dreſs Roſes 
that have done bearing, and plant them about this time. 

Prop up thoſe Poles the Wind blows down : Alſo near 
the end of the Month gather Hops. 

Towards the end of the Month take Bees, unkeſ7 the 
goodneſs of the Heather provoke you to ſtay till the mid + 
die of the next Month. Deſtroy Waſps and other Inſefts ; 
— nde the e zo en them fr om Robbers. 


5. ruits in prime, and yet laſting. 


The e , Klan Apple, F John Apple, Apples. 

Seaming Apple, Cuſbion —— Spicing M yg ower, : 
Sheeps ſnout. © 

Windfor „Sovereign, Orange, Bergamor, Slipper Pear. Pears, 
Red Catherine, Ring Catherine, Penny Pear, Prufſia 5 
Pear, Summer Poppering, Sugar Pear, Lording Pear, &c. 

Roman Peach, Man Peach, Quince Peach, Ram- Peaches, | 
bouillet , Muſk Peach, Grand Carnation , Porugal 
Peach, Crown Peach, Bourdeaux Peach, Lavar Peach, 

Peach Deſpot Savoy, Malacota. 

The Muroy Nectarine, Tawny, Red Roman, Little Neta- 
green Nectarine, Cluſter Nectarine, Yellow Nectarine. rines, Ge. 
Imperial Blue, Dates, Yellow late Pear-Plumb, Black Plumbs. 
Pear-plumb, White Nutmeg, Late Pear-plumb, Great ” 
Anthony Turkey-plumb, the Jane-plumb.. . 

Cluſter Grape, Muſcadine, Corinths, Corneliansy Other 
Mulberries, Figs Os mines, » 
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XI. the beginning of this Month is the time to 
: A inoculate Orange Trees, to take up Bulbous 
Iris's, or you may ſow their Seed, and alſo of the 
Larks Heels, Candy Tufts, Columbines, Fox-Gloves, 
Hollyhoc, Narciſſus, Oriental Jacynth, and ſuch 
Plants as endure the Winter, and replant ſuch as will 
not do well out of the Earth, as Fritillaria, Lilies, 
_ Hyacinths, Sc. Plant ſome Anemony Roots to have 
Flowers all Winter, and take up your Seedlings, of 
laſt Year, which now tranſplant for bearing; alſo 
plant Dens Caninus, Autumnal Crocus, and Colchi- 
cum. Gilly-Flowers may be yet ſlipt. Continue to 
take up Bulbs. J 8 
Sather Alaternus Seed as it grows black and ripe, 
and the Seeds of moſt other Shrubs. Water well 
JJ%%%wsſ ˙ßßßßßßßßßßßß ! 
About the middle of this Month tranſplant Auri- 
cula's. Pick out your Seedlings: You may likewiſe 
/// (Ä Cop to 
Towards the latter end fow Anemony Seeds, Ra- 
nunculus's, Sc. alſo Cyclamen, Jacinths, Iris, Hepa- 
tica, Primroſes, Fritillaria, Martagon, Fraxinella, Oc. 
About Bartholomew-tide is the beſt time to remove 
and lay your Perennial Greens, as Oranges, Limons, 


M,yyrtles, Phyllyrea's, Oleanders, Jaſmines, Arbutus, 


Pomegrantes, Monthly Roſes, and whatſoever is 
moſt obnox10us to Froſt. Water them during Sum- 


Flowers in Prime, and yet laſting. 


Amaranthus, Anagallis, Luſitanica, Aſter Atticus, 
Amethyſtinum, Africanus Flos, Aſphodils, Agnus Ca- 
ſtus; Blattaria, Spaniſh Bells, Belvedere, Balſamine 
Feœm; Carnations, Campanula, Clematis, Cyclamen 
. „ Vernum, 


5 Tiles 43 mW; hath days 1 83 8 — 
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Vernum, Convolvulus's, Colchicum, Catch Fly; Da- 
tura Turcica, Daſies, Delphinium, Eliochryfon, Eryn- 
gium Planum; French Mary- golds; Geranium Creti- 
cum, Geranium nocte olens; Hieracion minus Alpe- 
ſtre, Tuberoſe Hyacinth, Hearts Eaſe, Heliotrope, 
Holly-hoc, e 3 Spaniſh and Indian Jaſmine; 
Limonium, Linaria, Lychnis, Lupines, Leucoion 

Malva Arboreſcens, Martagon, Myrtles, Maracoc ; 
Nigella, Naſturtium Indicum; Oranges, Mirabile 
PeruvianjPankies, Pomegranates; Muſk and Monthly 
| Roſes, Roſemary ; Thlaſpi Creticum, Cc. 
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 Entle Showers now do well, and make the Earth 

A If mellow, preparing of it for W heat, which delight. 

in a moiſt Receptacle; but ſtill Feather and dry is moſt 

ſeaſonable for the Fruits yet on the Trees. The Salmon 

and Trout in moſt Rivers go now out of Seaſon zill 
Chriſtmas. 

This Month is the moſt univerſal time for the Far 
ter to take Poſſeſfon of his new Farm. Get good Seed, 
and ſow Wheat in the Dirt, and Rye in the Dupe. 
Mend the Fences about the new-ſown Corn; ; rare fn 

way Crows, Pigeons, c. 

Geld Rams, Bulls, &c. Seu Ponds: Put Boars up 
in the Sty. 

Z Beatont Hemp-ſeed, and water Hemp) gather Mal, 
nnd put Swine into the Woods, 

Carty home Brakes, ſaw Timber and Boards, and 
manure your Wheat Lands before the Plough. Thatch your 
Stacks and Ricks, and make an end of Carting. 


Wo ck 10 be done; in the Ordhard and Kitchen Garden. 


Dou may 10 * Cider and " of th Hades as 
are not laſting, and gather hour forwardeſt Fruit, but 
not your laſting Winter Fruit till after Michaelmas. 
Alſo gather your Windfals every Day that is dry. 
Releaſe inoculated Buds, if not done before, 2 


f they pinch. 


iow. Cabbages, Collifllwers, 2 urneps, 99 &c. 


75 ranſplant Artichoaks and Aſparagus Roots, and Straw- 


berries out of the Woods. Plant forth your Cabbages 
and Colliflowers that were ſown in Auguſt; and make 
thin the Turneps where they grow too thick. 
Now plant your Tulips, and other bulbous Roots you 
formerly took up; or you may now remove them. on 
may alſo tranſplant all fibrous Roots. 


Woo withdraw your choice Plants into the Conſer- 


 vatory, and ſhelter ſuch Plants us are tender, and fand 
| avi bad. 


1 Toward. 


Lr * 


* e — 
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"Towards the end of this Month you may gather Saf- 
fron, and Earth up your Winter Plants and Sallet Herbs , 
and prepare Compoſe to trench your E arth and Borders 
with. 

Now finiſh the l and 1 of your Hops, 
crank the Poles of the Hawn, and lay 15 the Poles jor 
next Spring. 7 

Late your Bees in time; raigbren the Entrance in- 
to the Hives, and deſtroy W, aſps, &c. A, kl you my 104 
remove Bees. 


Fruits in prime, and yet lating, 5 
7 he Bellt-boone,, the William Pearmain, Li A 


Apple, Pear- Apple, Quince- Apple, Red. greening, Rib- 
bed bloody Pippin, Harvey Violet Apple, &c. 


Hampden's Burgamot (firſt ripe,) Summer Bon . Pears. 


flien Norwich, Black Worceſter (baking) Green-field, 
Orange Burgamot, the Dueen-hedge Pear, Lewis Pear, 
(excellent to dry, Frith Pear, Arundel Pear (alſo 70 
bake,) Brunſwick Pear, Winter Poppering, Bing's 
Pear (baking ) Diego, Emperor's Pear, Bluſter Pear, 

Meſſire Jean, Rowling Fear, Augen wy Beay 
D Her 75 N 


Malacoton, and Go: others, if the Tear prove back Peaches : 


wurd, Almonds, Quinces, ce. 

Little blue Grape, Muſcadine Grape, Frentihine, 
Parſly, great blue Grape, the . erjuice Grape e 
jor Sauce, Cc) Barberries, SoC. 
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0 U may now lane fore 620 of Adee for 
early Flowers; but if you ſtay till next Month 


they will be more certain of growing. This is the 


beſt time of ſowing Auricula Seeds, ſerting of the 
Caſes in the Sun till April. 


Plant Daffodils and Colchicum, and tranſplant He- 


patica, Camomile, Capillaries, Matricaria, Violets, 
 Primroſes, Iris, Chalcedon, Cyclamen, Se. 


You may continue to ſow Alaternus, Phillyrea, 


* 15 Primroſes, Crown Imperial, Martagon, Tulips, 


Delphinium, Nigella, Candy Tufts, Poppy» and ſuch 
Annuals as are not prejudiced by Froſts. 

Remove (Seedling Digitalis, and plant the Slips of 
To remove your Tuberoſes into the Conſerva- 
_ tory, and keep them dry. Tis beſt to take them 
out of the Pots, and to pr eſerve them dry in Sand, 

or wrap them up in Papers, and keep them: in a 
"A near the Chimney. | 
Bind up your Autumnal Fiowers and Plants + to 
Stakes for fear of ſuddain Guſts. Take off your Gilli- 
flower Layers, Earth and all, and plane chem! in Pots 
or Borders ſhaded. 


Crocus may now be called of Seed. 


In fair Weather when your Greens and FE are 


on as Oranges Limons, Indian and Spaniſh Jaſmine, 
Oleanders, Barba Jovis, Amomum Plinii, Cityſus Lu- 
"gots: Chamelza Tricoccos, Ciſtus Leden, Cluſii, 
wb Aloes, Sc. remove them into the. Conſerva- 
— and take away ſome of the Top exhauſted Earth, 
ſtirring up the reſt, fill the Gaſes with what is 
Ach, and well prepared, to nouriſh the Roots in Win- 
ter; but as yet leave the Doors and Windows of 
the Conſervatory open to give them Air, provided 
the Winds be not too ſharp and high, nor r the W ear 


ther 
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5 


anella annual, Gi 
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this foggy. "Myriles will ae 3 near a Month 5 


lon er. 


Inches lower than the Surface, in a warm Place, and 
cover them with Glaſſes, having firſt cloathed them 
with dry Moſs z but upon all warm and benign Emiſ- 


| ions of the Sun, and ſweet Showers, give them Air 


by taking off their Covers. Thus you may preſerve 
| Marum '$ ytiacum, Ciſtus's, Geranium nocte olens, Flos 
| Cardinalis, Marococs, choiceſt Ranunculus 5 Anemo- 
TI Acacia Egypt, Cc. 1 


Hue in prime, or yet uli, 
P Aa gallis, Antirrhinum, 8 


hen the Cold ee ſet ſuch Plants as will 
not endure the Houſe into the Earth two or three 


Flos, Amomum Pini, Aſter Atticus, Aſphodils; 'Y 


Nen Bellis, Balauſtia; Cam 


ula's, s Colchicum, 
Autumnal Cyclamen, Clematis, ( 


h 


monium, Ind. Lily; Marvel of Peru, Millefolium, 
Moly, Malva Arboreſcens; Naſturtium, Narciſſus 


of Trent forts; Orangess Phalangium, [nd.Phaſco-. x 
” ppy, Ind. Pink, Paſſion Flower; Portugal 


mw ö Rhovodenron — oe 


9 Au- 

fol. Convolvulus diverſi Generis, Candy Tufts, 
_ Crocus, Capſicum Ind. Dature; Eupatorium of Ca- 
nada, Ethiopic Apples; Geranium Creticum, Genti- 
lowers, 3 Hieracion Indicum 3 3 
_ _cinth, Jaſmine; Linaria Cretica, Lychnis, Conft. Li 


: " . 
* 
n n 1 


D 


ſets Oc . U XXX1. 


\CTOBER often: gives: an earneſt of what we 
are to ex ec from the ſucceeding Winter." 
of YO prove Windy, as it uſuallh doth,” it frniſhbs/ the 

Fall of the” Leaf, and alſo; 2 doum the __ ard 
1 orber Fruits, leaving neither Leaf nor Fruit. 


1386 5 fes TELLER mM. 7 


"Sed time yet continues, eſpecially for Wheat." 
Well Water furrow, and Drain new ſown Corn Ine. 


* Maſs or Berries for Timber, e e- ⁰ο or TOE 
* You may ſtill gather Saffron.” do 030% FA 2 


ſets, and all forts of Trees for Ornament or for U, ſe, 
and alſo plafh quick Hedges. 0 
FTullou Malting, this being à good time for that Work. 


«ſeparate the Lambs from the Ewes that or — zo 
- keep for your ' own uſe. 


_Fruit-Trees, or any other Trees that ſhed their. Leaf. 
Trenih tiff Grounds for:Orcharding and Gardening to 
N lie e for a Winter fallowing. Nom is the time for Ablaguta- 


or r ſuch ex Jpend themſelves tod much or tub ſoon in Bloſſum. 


Saffron. | 
Sow all ſorts of Fruit-Stones, Nuts, Kernels and & eeds, 


Warm Soil to be early in the Spring; and you may yet 


above two Nears graftin > 8 
= Me September orks may et don, if 
"the Wa by nor too nag - Wen 

8 Now 


1 
ath > Long. 10h H ; 


 Layor Plow up your Barley Land as dry as you” can 8 
„br it isa good time to ſow Acorns, Nuts, orother ſortsof 
'Sow Peaſe ina warm fat Land; hun may plan, Quick: 


Mean the Foals that were fault of e 3 
2 ar Spring put off ſuch Sheep as you have not Mintering for. 
Spare your private Paſtures,” and cat up your Corn 
- Fields and Commons, give over folding of | Sheep, and 


Mork to be done in ces 3 Lacke Tanker: 5 
Make Cyder and Perry of Winter Fruit throughout this 
5 now ig a uery good time to plant all ſorts. of 


jor laying open of the Roots of old or uni hriving Tres, 1 


Gather the refidue of your mW inter -Fruit, alſo gather 4 


either for Trees or Stocks ; ſome alſa ſow Peaſe in a rich 


ſow Genoa Lettice, which will laſt all the Winter, 
and Parſuips. Chooſe no Trees Pr. a Wall that are not 


a a. ee . Dn A. 


1 


0 
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ro” ow plant your bulbous Roots of all ſorts, and continue 


8 planing and removing ſeveral Herbs and Flowers, with 
fibrous Roots, if a former and better Seaſon be omitted. 


This Month is the beſt time to plant po and Jou may * 


N bag or pack thoſe you dried the laſt Month. 
Ne Now you may Safely remove Bees. 


Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. 


Belle and Bonne William Coftard, Lording, Parſtey Apples. 


Apples, Pearmain, Pear-apple, Honey-meal, &c. 


The. Law-pear (baking), Green Butter-pear, Thorn- Pears, 


35 pear, Clove- pear, Rouſet-pear, Lombert-pear, Ru et- 
pear, Saffron-pear, Violet-pear, Fetworth gar, or 
UL nter-Windfor. _ 


_ Bullace, and divers of the September Plumbs and E” 


Grape Pj ines, Arbutus, &c. 


— 


" Continue ſowing what you did in Ceprember; like- 


witl Cyprus may be ſown, but not during Froſts. 
Plant Ranunculus's, Vernal Crocus's, Sc. Move 


| Scedling Holly-hocs, or others. 


Plant now your choice Tulips, Sc. This is the 
ſecureſt time; ; and take care your Carnations do not 
get too much Wet. All ſorts of bulbous Roots may : 


now be buried, likewiſe Iris's, &c. 


You 1 yet ſow Alaternus and Phillyrea Seeds. 
and Mow your. Walks and Camomile. 
Finiſh your "laſt W 4 cleanſe your Garden 


Beat, Rol 
_ of e 


„ Flowers i in prime, or yet 9 
Amaranthus Tricolor, c. After Atticus, Amo- 


mum, Antirrhinum, Arbutus; Balauſt; Colchicum, 


Cyclamen, Clematis B Gilliflowers, Geranium triſte; 
| Heliotropes; Tuberoſe, Jacinth, Jaſmine; Limoni- 
um, Lychnis; Marvel of Peru, Millefolium luteum, 


Myrtles; Naſturtium Perſicum; Duane ; Phalan- 


gium, Piloſella; 5 Stock Gilliflowers 3 


olets, Ve- 
Tonica, &c. NTT 


Bics „ 
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IS Month generally proves ary, and the Earth 


_ _ eſpecially ſuch as are Bur u- baited. 


- The Countryman now generally fan: the Fields, 
and ſpends his time in the Barn and Market. 


Fat Swine are now fit for e, tegen your flocks 
of Swine and Poultry. 


Thraſh not Wheat tokeep till March, ef it prove foiſty. 


Lay Straw or other waſt ſtuff in moiſt places to rot 


5 for Dung; alſo lay Dung on heaps. 


Fell Coppices, Wood and Trees for M 8 Uſes, 
as Plough-boot, Cart-boot, &c. and plant all ſorts of 


Timber or other Trees; break Hemp and Flax. 


Now you may begin to overflow your Meadows that 


are fed low, and to deſtroy Ant-Hills. 


Work to be done in the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden.. 
Peaſe and Beans may now be ſet to be P's in the : 


1 Spring. Trench or Dig Garden Ground. 


Remove and plant Fruit-T; rees, and furniſh your Nur- 


feries againſt Spring. _ 
Lay up Carrots, Parſuips, Cabhanent Collif owers, &c. 
either for your Uſe, or to tranſplant for Seed at Spring z, co- 


ver Aſparagus Beds, Artichoaks, Strawberries, and other 


tender Plants with long Dung, Horſe litter, Straw or ſuch 


Apiæy. 


like, to preſerve them from Froſt. Dig up Liquoriſh. 


Wo is the beſt hn jo to 2 the Jacres: Ti MEIPS, 7 | 
the Weather prove not very 


Cover wit Matireſſes, ſes, . Bi trau, &c. 4 our 


tender Seedlings. Plant Roſes, Lilac, and ſeveral other 
Plants and Flowers, the Weather being open. 
Tate up your Potatoes for Winter ſpending, trench and. 
ft your Ground for Articboats, &c. as yet you may ſow 
Nuts, Stones, &c. | 
No carry Dung into the Hop Giriddn,- and mix it 


with Earth that it may rot againſt Spring. 


Dun may this Month cloſe flop up your Bees, fo that | 
you leave cee V. ws or you may Houſe them mill. 


Warn 8 er. 
: Fruits 


1 and Trees are wholly uncloathed. Sowing of Wheat 
ona conclagin is yet allowable on very warm rich Lane, 


Onn. 


rites * m 22 days 82 
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Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. . 
= be Belle Bonne, the William, Summer 8 Apples. 
Ten Apple, Pear Apple, Cardinal, Winter Cheſnut; 
Short Start, &c. and ſome of the Former Months. 
'  MeſfreJein, Lord Pear, Long Burgamot, Warden (to "ROY 
1 Burnt Cat, Sugar Pear, Lady Pear, Ice Pear, Done 
f Pear, Deadman's Pear,Wi - So co quran 
Arbutus, B ullaces, wa had Serviſes. | 


Sow A Seeds. Cover your peeping . PRARY 2 
_ s, Cc. and your over Green Scedlings, eſpecially | 
if rhe Snows be long, and the Winds ſharp. =» 
Now is the beſt time to plant your faireſt Tuli 

in places of Shelter. Tranſplant or edi inary Jaſmine, 22 . 

About the middle of this Month uncover your ten- 

der Plants in your Conſervatory, ſecluding all entrance 
of Cold. 171 he Weather prove very Cold, ſo as to 
freeze Water in your Conſervatory, kindle ſome Char- 
coal: At other times, while the Sun ſhines on the 
H ouſe, and no longer, ſhew them the light. You muſt 
never water Aloes or Sedums during the whole Win- 
ter. If they grow too dry expoſe them a while to the 
Air when'tis clear, and you can hardly be too ſparing 
of Water to moſt of your houſed Plants, which thould 
be done only when the Leaves ſhrivel and fold up. If 
8 pale and whitiſh the fault is in the Roots. 
Hlouſe your beſt Carnations, or rather ſet them in a 
Pent-houſe againſt a South Wall, to keep them only TH 
from the extremity of the Weather. e 
Prepare alſo Mattreſſes, Boxes, Pots, Sc. for ſnel? 
ter for your new Sown under Plants and Scedlinge. 
Plant Roſes, Althea frutex, Lilac, Syrin, as, Sippe „ q 
Peonies, Fc. and all fibrous Roots, ſet tony Secds . 
He. and cleanſe your Walks and other Places of At 1 5 
tumnal Leaves, Oc. 8 
Hlodwers in prime, or yet U R 
Anemonies, Antif nibünf ; Bellis; ment Car- 
nation; Jaſmine; Myrtles, Muſk-Roſe; Panſies; Mea- 
dawSafiton;Stock-Gillilowers; Violet, Veronien, Se 


7. The 


ry we "OY tc. * 
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HE Earth is now commonly locked up under its 
frozen Coat, that the Huſbandmanhath leiſure to 


"0 it and ſpend what Store he hath before-hand provided. 


Now is the time to houſe old Cattle, and to cut all 
ſorts of Timber, and other Trees for Building, or other 
Ven Is, to fell Coppices, &c. 

Let Horſes blood, Falten Swine and kill them. Deſire 3 
Ant- hills. 5 5 
_ Plow up your Land that you defi ion for Beans, drain 
Corn- fields where Water o . and water or overflow 


Xi Meadows. | 


Put your Sheep and Sine to the let and fat 


them for a Market. Cut Hedges and wp 


Work to bedone in the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden. 


You may now ſet or tranſplant ſuch Fruit or other 


Trees as are not very {vg nor ſubjet to the a 55 


of Froſt in open Weather. | 
Alſo you may plant Vines, or other Slips or Cions, 5 
and Stocks for Grafting ; and alſo prune Fi ines, if the 


Heather be open. 


Cover the Beds of 1 Artichoaks, and Straw- 


Berries with Horſe-litter, &c. if not covered before. 


Sow Beans and Peaſe, if the Weather be moderate. 


Trench your Ground, and dreſs it againſt. Spring. 


Set Traps for V. ermin, and Pick up, Snails out of the 


boles of Walls, &c. 


Sow or ſet Bay-berries, Taue, &c. e 55 


Tipe. This Month you may dig up Liquorice. 


Dig a weedy . my yOu into f which 
mix with Earth. | 
Feed weak Stocks. 1 
Fruits in prime, or yet laſting. „ 
Ruſſeting Pippin, Leather-coat, Winter ow Cheſſuut 


Apple, © Great-belly, the Go-no- . or Cato. head, "= 


with ſome of the precedent Month, <7 
The Squib Pear, Spindle Pear, Do) yoniere, Vi irgin, ; 


 Gaſcoigne-Bergamot, Scarlet Pear, Stopple Pear, White, 
Red, and French Wardens 0 bake , or roaſt), QC. 


Deadman' s Pear, excellent, &c. 
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| . to deſtroy 1 and BOP "Y 
A too much Rain and Froſt your beſt 1 
Nununculus s, Carnations, Ge. 

Lou may ſow for carly Beans, Peaſe, . „ 

Be careful to keep the Doors and Windows of 
your Conſervatory well matted and guarded from 
the piercing Air; for if your Orange Trees and o- 
ther tender Plants take cold, it will be difficult to 
recover them; therefore temper the Cold with a 
few Charcoal, but never accuſtom your Plants to 
it but in the extreameſt Colds, for if the place be 

Sh cloſe, they will even then hardly require it. 

et Bay-berries, c. prepare Litter to lay over 

your choice Plants that are to continue abroad, and 
to Caper ch Pipes with! in x caſe of Froſts. 1 


2 — —_— — : * 


Flowers in rin, or ge! laſting. 


-; Anemonies, n! 3 Winter 8 3 
N Hellebore; Iris Cluſii; Lauruſtinus; Prim- 
Toles; 3 Snow. drops, e Gilde wen; 5  Yacca, oe. 
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121 

Anbes Fruticoſa 180 

| Bell Tree 48 Amonium Plinii 192 
75 Acacia 179 Amaranth "408 
Amond Tr” 268 Anemonies = 2 
Dwarf Almond 180 Angelis 122 
 Mleſander 121 Apples a Lif of as 
African Marui 208 Apple Trees to raiſe. 00 
Age and n Ll Trees Apples of Love 211 

5 84 Apricocks 266, 299 
Alaternus 180 April Obſervations | 366 
Ader Tree 49 Arbor vite 50 

* of Herbs Arbutus 181 

Arrbors 
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A TABLE. 


Arbors :,.. $00] Bona viſta env e 
Arrach 122 Buckhorn-tre 1808 
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ben Tree 48 Cabbages © 132 
bf 1 378 Calamine 133 
Avenus to plant 77 Cammonile ibid 
| n. 2211 CankersinTrees 79 
Carduus Thille 133 
„ r  ; 
/ 1 
Bacchus Bols 212 Catalogue of Apples 286 
Bari - bound trees 77 Catalogue of Pears 294 
Barberries 128 Catalogue of Herbs 121 
Ban ibid Catalogue of Flowers 209 
Bark-bared Trees „ 577 
Bafil -- 128 Celetine _ ry 182 
| Baſtard-bittany . - 214  Gbouls 
Batcheldors- buttons 213 Cherries 297 
T Bay tree 1381 Cherry-wine 371 
Beans 1129 Cheſnut tree. 28 
* Bean-trefail % 
Beans Ear. ibid Citron . 
%% /c ' 
Bes- flower 2213 Cole-fower ibid 
—. ß 0 ĩðò ON 
Bele-flower 2213 Columbine 22157 
Beer and Ale to brew 317 Coppices to manage 62 
Bindwee 22213 Cornel tree xy, 
 Birch-Tree 46 Corneflag | © 
Birch-wine 356 Corn-flowers 5 
25 Bladdernut © 213 Cowſlips | 
Bleu burrage 2214 Crainsbill 
Borage „ 7 Creſſes 
5 * e ed Crocus | 
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Grown Imperial 216 Feb. Obſervations ”Y 60 
Currants 1340 Felling of Trees 87 8 
* Gurrant-wine 3571 Fe! 144 
Cucumbers 139 Figg Nen 
Cyder to mate 326 Figs Indian | 
Cyder royal 337 Fiberts © HEY 
Mixture with C ws 342 Fir- trees W 


Oer vations about Cyder 
LE 329 
oe, 5 


Ta. Daffodils * 


Date tree 
 Dazxies 


. 277 
ant 


Decemb. Obſervations 390 icht 
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Fritillaries 


Flower de lace na . 4 75 
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yy rettion & Notis illuſtravit Nicholaus Camus, 

Juſſu Chriſtianiſſimi Reg. in uſum Sereniſſimi 

1 Del og Juxta Editionem noviſſimam Pariſienſem. 

05 —— Tranquilli we 20 omnia quæ extant. 

. & Notis illuſtravit Auguſtinus Babe 

lonius, Juſſu Chriſtianiſ. Regis, ad ums eren. Delph. 

Qi. Horatij Flacci Opera. Interpretatione & Notis 

= illuftravit Ludovicus Deſprez Cardinalitius Socius ac 

Rhetor emeritus, Juſſu Chriſtianiſſimi Regis, in uſum 

Sereniſſimi Delphini, ac Sereniſſimorum Principum 
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Chronologia Horatiana, & Præfatio de Satyra Romana. 
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To which is added, An Engliſh Tranſlation of Eraſ 
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